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INTRODUCTION. 



It wagjWt a beautiful morning in June, in the jear 
18 — , tfl| I sallied forth from the gate of Col- 
lege, Ox&d, for the purpose of making a tour through 
certain <n||be midland counties of England, which, 
from a vanet^Lpf circumstances not necessary to be de- 
tailed, I had hitherto enjoyed no opportunity of visit- 
ing. I journeyed on foott with a fishing rod in my 
hand, a basket, containing a change of necessaries, at 
my back, and a volume of Shakspeare in my pocket. 
Thus equipped and thus attended, 1 felt that scarcely 
any maladventure which might fall in my way was 
likely to inconvenience me; whilst I anticipated, as 
the sequel proved not on mistaken grounds, a great 
deal of enjoyment, as well as some instruction from 
the excursion. 

As I am not going to try the patience of the reader, 
by bringing before him the minute details of a journey, 
which, though exceedingly agreeable at the moment, 
produced but few events worthy of record, it will be 
sufficient if I inform him, that I arrived about noon on 
the following day, at Stratford : beautiful in itself, and 

I beautifully situated upon the Avon; but deriving its 

chief attraction from being the birth-place of tlie great- 
est genius whom England, or perhaps the world, has 

I produced. From thence I took the road to Warwick 
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castle, inspecting with a curious eye that most perfect 
specimen of baronial grandeur; after which I prepared 
to penetrate as far as Birmingham, Litchfield, and 
Staffiird. But before I succeeded in reaching the near, 
est of these points, certain events befell, of which it 
will be necessary, to give some account ; because to 
these the reader is indebted for the existence of the 
tales now 8ubn4^.ted to his.perusal. 

1 took a direction so as to ascend the course of the 
river, casting a line inta each promising stream and 
pool as I^approacfaed it, and loitering my time away, 
or turning it to account, in proportion as my sport hap- 
pened to >be att^^pcUve, or otherwise. I was thus em- 
ployed, a , large hamlet lying .at no great distance 
ahead, when a gentvd-lookmg man, apparently about 
sixty years of agev approached me. Like myself, he 
was equii^d in the garb of a sportsman, with a rod 
and basket, \be latter evidently not empty; and as his 
ftce was turned down the ^eam, it was easy to per- 
ceive^ that he was not^ as yet, weary of his employ- 
ment. The stranger had the usual communicative and 
fiiendly dispeaition of his brethren of the hook and line : 
he stopped as- Boon as he arrived within a rod's length 
of me) atld'pihnittitig the trout to enjoy a few minutes 
of undisturbed recreation among the natural flies, we 
entered into conversation. i^^ 

With the accustomed mutual olfers of accommoda- 
tion, or exchanges of flies of the true kind, an intima* 
cy was quickly fbrmed, which was more readily entered 
into by me, as, from a certain carriage more than ordi- 
narily ereet, and other unerring indications, it was 
evident that he had been in the army. Having satisfied 
his curiosity as to whence I eame and whither I was 
going, I became ia turn tbe chief speaker, by remark- 
hig, thai it was not afioasuij to enquire into ^is con- 
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dition and circumBtftnces, inajEonach as his general ad* 
dress gave very satisfactory evidence tonching the gal- 
lant career which he had run. The veteran v^as mani- 
festly well pleased with the compliment, implied rather 
than expressed. A smile passed over his weather- 
beaten countenance, as he answered, ^You have 
gruessed rightly ; I belong to a class more numerous, 
and therefore perhaps, less generally esteemed, than it 
used to be. Yet am I sufficiently partial to the profes- 
sion of arms to believe, that, even now, the country has 
no cause to be ashamed of the names which, unfor- 
tunately for themselves, crowd the half- pay llsf* 

He went on in this strain for some time, enlarging, 
with the garrulity of old age, ob the merits of those 
whose deeds have long ceased to be remembered, when 
suddenly, as it were, he recollected himself, and stop- 
ped short. 

^* You have cheated me into playing the egotist with 
a Tcngeance," said he, *'and I am boring you with 
matters in which it is quite impossible that you can 
take any interest ; but the fault is your own entirely.'* 

It was now that, in order to allay the old gentle- 
raan's scruples, I judged it necessary to inform him, 
that I had myself served in the army, and hence that 
he ran no risk of wearying me by details which I could 
feel as well as comprehend. The announcement pro- 
duced an instantaneous effect upon him. From the 
first his manner had been polite, easy, and familiar ; 
now it became not only friendly, but warm and cordial. 
He declared his extreme satisfaction at having made 
my acquaintance ; then pointing out that the sun was 
getting low in the heavens, and that it was time to 
think of returning^ home, he expressed a desire that I 
would accompany him, in terms which I knew not 
very well how to reject. ** Though an old bachelor,'' 
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which he had spoken, and to which he bade xne heartily 
welcome for as long a period as I might find it conve- 
Bient to flojoorn. 

■ My civil host was yet in the act of speaking, when a 
reiy decisive proof of the spii^lpwhich reigned within 
his establishment was given. Instead <k a bqll, or 
Igangf or other peaceable instrament, — a well-Uown 
bogle rang oot its iparning note, for the purpose of re- 
calling such pensioners as might be abroad, and direct* 
iug such as were at home to commence preparations for 
dinner. Whether the unexpected signal caused me to 
start, or wiieiher a smile passed across my &ce as the 
oddity of the whole adventure rose more forcibly than 
ever into view, I cannot say ; but my companion, ob- 
serving something In my manner different- firom the 
tones which had previously characterised it, said with 
great good.humour, ** You perceive that we conduct 
our estaUishment strictly upon miliCary principles. 
Every ttUng is done here by sound of bugle.*' 

Vki had arrived by this time at the gate of the hospi- 
tal, near which several persons were lounging, in atti- 
tudes sufficiently indicative of the listlessness which 
usually takes possession of a man immediately previous 
to the annvmoemont of dinner. Between them and 
my. conductor a few brief words ef recognition passed ; 
but v^e made no pause, till, having ascended the stair- 
case, I vras ushered into his private apartment. In a 
little time we were summoned again by bugle to the 
banqueting- room, and the note of preparaticb being 
given, the business of dinner began. 

It will not be necessary to give any minute account 
of the conversation which took place during dinner. 
It was, in every respect, such as might have been anti- 
eipated — in the main exceedingly military, though oo- 
casionally intersperse^ with other topics. This lasted 
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not only as long as the cloth remained, but for some 
time afterwards, no interruption being offered, except 
such as arose for the occasional passing of tho bottle. 
But by degrees silence began to prevail ; and then the 
president after calling to order, by knocking thrice 
upon the table, filled his glass. 

*' Gentlemen," said he, '* I have great pleasure in 
proposing a toast, to which you, I am sure, will feel 
equal pleasure in doing honour. I drink to our new 
messmate, Major Chakot; and may he continue an 
honoured pensioner of Little Chelsea, for just as long a 
time as shall be most condocive to his own interest and 
happiness.*' 

The toast was drunk with enthusiasm, and the 
honour done to it duly acknowledged : afler which 
there was again silence, which the president again in- 
terrupted. 

" Major Chakot,*' said he, '* you are ^prare of the cus- 
toms of the place, and need not therefore be told that 
we are all, in our turns, pledged to entertain our com- 
rades, by recounting some adventure which may have 
befallen either to ourselves, or to persons of our acquaint- 
ance. Now as the same practice prevails here which 
prevails in a court-martial, namely, that the junior 
member shall first declare an opinion ; I call upon you, 
as standing in that light, to set an example to your 
messmatos, by relating whatever story or narrative 
may occur to you, in connection with your own military 
service." 

The president's address was followed by a burst of 
universal approbation, which soon subsided into silent 
attention ; and Major Chakot, after duly apologising 
for his own want of talent, began the following history. 
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THE GENTLE KECRUIT. 



CHAPTER I. 

I Ibink it w TOoenfaara about the middle of Jauuar] 

1810, when tha regiment occupied tbe buracks a. 

Braebom LeM, tlutt the sergemnt of the day made hi 
appMnnce odb morning ia mjr qnorten, to tumonnci 
that ft young man was waiting in the orderly room fa: 
the parpoaa of being enlisted. As I happened at tli< 
moment to be in (emperary command of the battalion 
and knew that it was kept at home only till itaeitabliah' 
ment ahonld be complete, you will readily beliere that ] 
received this ccmimnaication with eonaideiable satjs&c 
tion, wiiich was the more lively because of theseTgeant'i 
reiterated awntancea, that to the peraoo and quaMca 
iaoa c£ the recmit no objection would be ofiered. 

" He is ai clever a lad," aaid tbe orderly, " as erei 
placed himself under the king's standard, — tall, erect 
well built, and quite genteel, — indeed he boka as if hi 
bad bean drilled a year or eo atieady ; and will, imisBi 
^peaiancesbe very deceitful, moke on extremely aman 
■rfdier." 



1 4 THE OBNTLE SECBUIT. 

There was much of promise in this description, and I 
knew him that gave it too well, to question its verisimi- 
litude; so I hurried off in the firm conviction that a 
prize was within my grasp, and quite prepared to re- 
ceive, almost without examination, this aspirant after 
military distinction into the ranks. 

That the sergeant had not overrated the personal quali- 
ties of the vohmteer, a single glance sufficed to convince 
me. When I entered the orderly room, I beheld be&re me 
a youth, apparently not more than eighteen or nineteen 
years of age, whose appearance, manner, and general 
address, differed totally from those of the class of per- 
sons from among whom the ranks of our army are 
usually filled up. His features were not merely regular, 
but surpassingly beautiful ; his figure tall and slender, 
but admirably proportioned, seemed a very model of 
grace and manly elegance, and his air was that of a per- 
son accustomed to mix in the best sodety, if not as a 
superior, at all events as an equal. His drew, too, 
though manifestly a disguise, betrayed here and there 
those trifling attentions to neatness, of which the com- 
mon people seldom dream. A shabby frock coat, for 
example, vrss buttoned over a shirt made of the finest 
linen, and exceedingly white ; a pair of kid gloves cover- 
ed his small delicate hands ; and his boots were thin, 
light, and v^eU made, — like those worn, not by agricul- 
tural labourers or journeymen artisans, but by gentle- 
men :— -It was impossible, indeed, to examine his entire 
bearing wrlhout eoming at once to the conclusion, that 
he had seen better days, and that to the step which he 
was about to take, he was impelled by circumstances of 
no common urgency. 

This conviction no sooner flashed across my mind, 
than the eagerness with which I had resolved to accept 
of the proffer of his services vanished. It seemed to 
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THE 6SNTLE BBCRUIT. 15 

me, thi^t possibly the youth might haye fled firom sobjMit 
or college in di&guise ; that his friends or gt^^ldians 
might, at this very moment, be making a search after 
him ; and henee,thattDinduIge his whim might invcdve not 
himself only, but others, in lasting misery. I |U!cording- 
ly determined to enquire a little into his circumstances, 
previous to my examination of him as a recruit ; and 
believing that he would be more easily persuaded to 
speak out were there no third party present at the con- 
ference, I ordered the .sergeant to withdraw. 

It very soon i^ppeared, that for such a proceeding on 
my. part the young man had not been unprepared. He 
smiled bitterly as the sergeant closed the door, and 
drawing himself up to his full height, stood like one 
ready to answer no more interrogatories than his own 
judgment might dictate. Nor did the attitude belie his 
behaviour : to all my questions, as to whence he came, 
where he was bom, who were his connections, why he 
had chosen the liife of a soldier, &e. he replied in one 
strain, and in one only ; in other words, he either gave 
no answer at all, or his answer was entirely without 
point. It was of little consequence to any one, he said, 
wiio he was ; he came firom a remote county, and was 
not disreputably connected ; but where that county lay, 
or who those connections were, he declined to state ; in 
a word, events over whidi he possessed no control, had 
rendered him an alien to his family, — ^he was a solitary 
being on the face of the earth, and he had determined to 
enlist, because he knew no other means of earning a 
subsistence ; at all events, none which his feelings would 
permit him to adopt. 

On my continuing to press upon him the necessity of 
mature deliberation, before he took a step so decided and 
irrecoverable ; he replied firmly, but without any thing of 
insolence in his tone, that his mind had long been made 
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16 THE GBKTLE RECRUIT. 

up, and that if I refused to receive him, he must prbceed 
to the next military station, where he made little doubt 
that the officer, would prove less scrupulous. Finding him 
* in this firame of mind, and seeing that the die was cast, 
I no longer objected to comply with his wishes ; I gave 
him the shilling — he was examined by the surgeon, and 
being sworn in, he took his place on the left flank of the 
line, under the name of J<^ Ja^scm. 

You will readily believe that the peculiarity of the 
circumstances under which this young man entered the 
corps, rendered him at once an object of no common 
interest among all classes. That he was well bom, had 
received a liberal education, and was in many respects 
ill adiqyted to the station into which he had thrust himself, 
no one could for a moment doubt; indeed the whole 
tenor of his conduct was such as to force the conviction 
of these truths even upon the most incredulous. It is 
true, that in all matters of drill and duty he was exceeding- 
ly attentive ; that on parade the most penetratingeye could 
detect no blot in his appointments, nor awkwardness in 
his positions; and that he executed his movements not 
merely with alertness, but, as it seemed, with enthusias- 
tic alacrity. In like manner, his deportment towards 
his superiors Was uniformly correct. Every mark of 
deference to which their rank entitled them, he scrupu- 
lously bestowed ; nor was it possible for the most fasti- 
dious, in this respect, at least, to find fault with him ; 
yet there was on all such occasions an air of reserve or 
hauteur about him, of which he was either wholly un- 
conscious, or which he attempted not to suppress. In 
touching his cap to an officer for example, or in address, 
ing a sergeant on some point of duty, Jackson always 
contrived to make the individual saluted aware, that the 
salute was granted, not to his person, but to his office ; 
whilst of that readiness to ingratiate himself into the good 
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graces of those set over him, which in most cases 
giiishes the yoong sddier, he wastotallj wanting. So fiur, 
indeed, was he firom courting notice, that he sednloosly 
shunned it, never Tcdontarily coming in the wi^ even of 
his commanding officer, lest he might he required to 
perform some office, or execute some commission, noC 
strictly within the line of military duty. 

If such was the line of Jackson's conduct towards his 
superiors, yon will not be surprised to learn, that among 
his fellow privates he appeared still more reserved and 
more haughty. Of rudeness or open incivility, in the 
strict sense of these terms, it is true that he could not 
fairly be accused; that is to say, he readily answered 
the salutations of such as spoke to him, and never re- 
fiised to do to any an act of kindness as often as an q>. 
portunity ofiered ; but he shunned the society of his fel- 
low soldiers generally, as fer as it was practicable so to 
do, and made a firiend and associate of none. Numerous 
and frequent were the advances made to him without 
effisct, not only among the private soldiers, but among 
the non-commissioned officers. The pay<«ergeant of his 
company offered to share his quarters with him ; Jack^ 
son thanked him for the ofibr, but declined it :— even the 
sergeant-major so fer fergot the dignity of his station, as 
to throW out hints of his desire to cultivate the recruit's 
acquaintance. Jackson took care not openly or contempt* 
uously to spam the proposed intimacy, hut he avoided it 

In this inanner, though one of a body of eight hun« 
dred men, he lived nkme. His walks, when he took any, 
were by lonely paths and unfrequented lanes. He never 
entered the town except on duty; indeed he generally con* 
fined himself to the barrack yard, or to the fields immedi. 
ately adjoining. On nooccasion was he known to take part 
in the sports or games pursued by his comrades. Though 
fleet as a reindeer, races were run day after day with. 
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oat his standing forward as a candidate for the prize ; 
the racket court and cricket field were equally neglect 
ed ; and of the canteen, it was said that he never beheld 
the interior except once, when, being on guard, he form- 
ed one of a party sent to clear it In short, he continued 
to be what he said he was when he first came among us, 
--a solitary being, holding no intercourse, n(»' encourag- 
ing any community of feeling with those about him. 

Every one who knows of what materials the geniera- 
lity of British regiments are composed, will understand, 
that a character such as I have just described is not very 
likely to be a &Yourite in his corps. The privates, see- 
ing all theb efforts to insinuate themselves into his good 
graces fiiil, soon began to entertain for Jackson ah ex- 
treme aversion. The idea that he was by birth a gen* 
tleman, which had operated fi>r a short time in his fa.' 
vour, was now entertained as an adequate reason why 
he should be made the subject of personal hostility ; and 
the nickname of *^ G^tle Jackson,*' which had at first 
been bestowed upon him in pity, was soon employed as 
an epithet of derision. Rude jokes were practised at his 
Expense. His privacy was wantonly and continually 
broken in upon ; his air, manner of walking, and form 
ef speech were mimicked, and the m6st ribald conversa- 
tion was invariably broached as often as he came within 
hearing. Even the non-commissioned officers were not 
backward in their efforts to annoy v--or, as they chose 
to term it, to humble the pride of this fine gentleman. 
When it came to Jackson's turn to cook the dinners, or 
sweep out the room, the greatest exactness was required, 
and the most minute fidling rigorously rebuked ; whilst 
on more than one occasion, tasks were imposed upon 
him, such as he was not called upon by his routine of 
duty to perform. All this the young gentleman bore 
with extraordinary equanimity and endurance. Of the 
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rude speeches of his comrades he took no notice. When 
he saw himself dogged or watched, he T^uld retire to 
his quarters ; and the attempts at mimickrj in which 
those about him indulged, he either did not understand, 
or he despised them. So it was in his dedings with the 
non-commissioned officers. He performed his tasks 
with so much diligence, and was always so exact, that 
the opportunities presented to them of venting their 
spleen were rare; and when they did vent it in oaths or 
execrations, he made as if he beard them not. Once, 
and only once, he ventured to remonstrate against the 
injustice of their proceedings. Having been ordered on 
fatigrue, when the duty to be discharged happened to be 
peculiarly disgusting, he reminded the sergeant who 
gave the order, that he had taken his turn only the day 
before, and that, though he certainly would not refuse to 
do as he was desired, the petty tyrant might rely upon 
a statement of the case being laid before the command- 
ing officer. Jackson*8 threat was not thrown away upon 
the individual to whom it was addressed. The young 
man escaj^ an c^ce of which he could not think with- 
out loathing ; but he made Sergeant Tompkins from that 
time forth his implacable enemy. 

I am sorry to say that it is not among the privates 
and non-commissioned officers only, that a gentleman in 
the ranks is apt to be regarded with an eye of disfavour. 
The habits of military discipline are far from being in 
accordance with the turn of mind which leads a man in 
authority to look with forbearance upon the absence of 
servility in his inferiors ; indeed, where there is not ser- 
vility, — absolute, onmitigated servility, — in the general 
manner of a private soldier, some reason, the reverse of 
favourable to the person affected, rarely foils to be disco- 
vered. The soldier who is not ready to fly at the beck 
of his officer — ^who appears not to covet the honour of 
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serving him in any capacity and under any circum- 
stancefl, may too often lay his accomit with being pot 
down as a sulky and ill-conditioned scoundrel ; and how- 
ever meritorious his conduct may be. in matters purely 
professional, that will hardly make amends for a fault, 
by which the personal vanity of a superior is wounded. 
Far be it from me to insinuate that this is always the 
case ; I only affirm that it occurs too frequently, and that 
it is almost unavoidably occasioned by the nature of those 
distincticHis which military discipline engenders. Be this 
however as it may, one thing is quite certain, that in the 
case of Jackson, this disposition began gradually to show 
itself; and that of those who either did feel, or pretended 
to feel finr his situation when he enlisted, several, before 
the first month of his service expired, viewed him with 
distaste. 

** An extremely saucy fellow, that gentle recruit of 
ours,** said one. "• He will go a mile out of his way at 
any time to avmd saluting an c^cer ; and when he can- 
not escape that degradation, one might fancy that he was 
receiving a mark of recognition from a superior.** 

** The scoundrel looks always as if he considered him- 
self made of different clay from those about him,** said 
another. ** What business has such a fine gentleman in 
the ranks ?" 

'^ I am continually receiving complaints of his ill-hu- 
mour and pride,** remarked the adjutant ; ** but the fellow 
is a clean and orderly soldier too ; and though they speak 
against him often enough in general terms, no one seems 
able or willing to condescend upon particulars.** 

Thus were men*s minds gradually alienated from a 
youth, to whose charge, as the adjutant justly said, no 
definite accusation could be laid ; till at last there appear- 
ed something like a positive wish to catch the offensive 
individual tripping. Jackson, however, appeared not 
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more pfxmd than cautious. He was scrupulously atten- 
tive to every duty ; nor was it till after his patience had 
been tried beyond the power of human endurance, that 
the shadow of an accusation couM be brought against him. 



CHAPTER II. 

I 

I have said that Jackson, by venturing to remonstrate 
against an unjiiBt exercise of power <m the part of a ser- 
greant, incurred the fidlest extent of that person's imi^aca- 
ble hoetilily. It unfortunately happened that Sergeant 
TiHnpkins, the irritatecl officia], was pay-sergeant of the 
company to which Jackson belonged ; and of the influ- 
ence which the pay-sergeant possesses with the captain 
or officer in oommand, ail who know any thing of the 
customs of the service must be aware. The whole of 
that influence was, on the present occasion, excited to 
impress JaokaonNi captain with an un&vourable opinion 
of the recruit. A thousand groundless complaints were 
made of him, as that he was mutinous, disorderly, unso- 
cial, and impertinent ; he was represented as an artful 
and dangerous hypocrite — one who took every oppor- 
tunity of poisoning the minds of his comrades, at the 
same time that he affected to keep aloof from them — and 
of whom no good could possibly be expected, till his 
proud spirit should have been thoroughly broken. Cap- 
tain Fletcher, the individual to whom these reports were 
carried, chanced to belong to that class of persons whom 
I have already represented as acknowledging no tolerance 
for any thing like an independent spirit in an inferior. 
He it was, indeed, who first took notice of the stifl* and 
formal manner in which JackjMm saluted, — a matter 
which he dwelt on with the greater bitterness, in conse- 
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22 THE GENTLE RECSUIT. 

quence of a personal slight which be believed himself to 
have suffisred at the hands of the young soldier. Having* 
been pleased with the cleanliness and orderly behaviour 
of the recruit on duty, Captain Fletcher had communi- 
cated to Jackson his desire to employ him as a servant, 
making the communication with the condescending air 
of a superior, who confers some prodigious benefit upon 
a dependent. To his eatreme surprise and indignation, 
Jackson decUned the proposed patronage, in a manner 
which left no doubt on the captain's mind, that he had 
felt t^e offer not as an honour, but as an insult. Captain 
Fletcher oondid Bot forget that circumstance ; it rankled 
in his'mind tike a canker in /a wounded limb, and he 
scarcely tooi^ the trouble to disguise hia vehement desire 
of finding a fitting opportunity to chastise the scoundrel 
for his insolence. 

It is hardly neoeasary to say that Jackson, thus situ- 
ated, soon began to feel that in embracing the honoura- 
ble profession of arms as a private sentinel, he had com- 
mitted a gieatrand fatal error. He was still the neatest 
and most intelligent soldier upon parade, yet the mom- 
ing and evening never passed without his being compel. 
led to submit to reproaches which he was conscious that 
he did not merit, whilst his hours in quarters became, 
before long, such as even he, palient as he was, could 
with difficulty endure. Hitherto the attacks made upon 
him were merely those of speech and gesture ; now, how- 
ever, that be was known to hold a mean place in his cap- 
tain's &vour, practical jokes were indulged in : his ac 
coutrements were no sooner cleaned, and placed in order 
for inspection, than some accident or other befell them ; 
and he was compelled to go through the whole process 
of pipe clay and l[>lack ball over and over again. This 
occurred repeatedly, without his being able to fix the 
blame upon any individual ; and he knew the temper of 
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ilKMie aiix>ut him too well to complain of all or any in ge- 
neral terms. But an opportunity proBented itself at last 
of bringing the matter home to the guilty, and Jackscm 
only fiuled in taking adequate advantage of it, through a 
sadden impulse of passion, which he had ample reason 
afterwards to lament Jackson, who had been ordered 
for guard over night, paid, as is customary, more than 
usual attention to the furbishing of his accoutrements : 
his belts were white as the drifted snow, his breast-plate 
shone like the sun at noon-day, and Day himself, even 
though assisted by his partner Martin, would have fiuled 
in adding any thing to the glossy blackness of his pouch 
and shoes. Every button on his jacket received its full 
portion of scrubbing, and pack, great-ooat, cam and ha- 
versack, had each been duly attended to. 

This done, the young man placed them all in their 
proper situations, and strolled out into the field behind 
the barrack yard, for the purpose of whiling away the 
time till tattoo. Whether he had overheard some plot 
among his comrades, or suspected fi*om other causes that 
there was a diqMMition to do him wrong, I cannot say ; 
but he had not sat many minutes in his favourite comer, 
before he experienced an irresistible inclination to re- 
turn. He obeyed it, and entering the barrack room, be- 
held a spectacle which stirred up his choler beyond the 
control of reason. Five or six persons, among whom 
Sergeant Tompkins stood conspicuous, were in the act 
of effacing every trace of. his evening^s industry. His 
belts were already stained with grease spots, his pouch 
was dimmed and defiled, and his firelock itself had not 
escaped the polluting touch of these miscreante. Jack- 
son's temper, which had stood many previous trials, gave 
way at last. He sprang forward, and confironting the 
sergeant, while in the act of putting a finishing hand to 
kis unworthy operations, struck him to the ground with 
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one blow of his fist All was now confiuioii and npirotr* 
The aergeant rising from the floor, called vpon those nmt 
to assist in arresting a critninal, who, by this a£t ci dov- 
perate mutiny, had incorred the severest penalties cf 
martial law ; whilst Jackson, worked up to a pitch of ab- 
solute frenzy, dared any man to lay upon him sa miieh 
as a finger. For a moment, the soldiers hung back^-> 
for there were a wildness and desperaticm in the yaang 
man^s eye, which bespoke him utterly reckless of confle- 
quences ; but it was only for a moment They mahed 
in upon him — ^he made a grasp at his bayonet, but fiuled 
in securing it; and then, after a firuitless struggle, iHuch 
lasted scarcely a second, he was borne to the earth. In 
the mean while news reached the mess-room that there 
was a tumult in the men*s apartment. The captain of 
the day, as fortune would have it no other than Fletcher,* 
ruahed to the spot, where he arrived just as the men of 
his company had secured the hands of Jackson, and wera 
preparing to drag him before the commanding officer. . 

*' Captain Fletcher,** exclaimed the desperate man, 
speaking with great rapidity, and under the influence of 
violent excitement, ** I demand justice ev&a. from yoa. 
Look here, sir \ Is it thus that I ought to stand, pinion* 
ed — ^bound — a prisoner ? Is this the consummation of 
so many insults and wrongs — ^insults which I have borne, 
Grod knows how patiently — ^wrongs which I could not 
bear, yet feel myself a man ? I know that you and I 
entertain no love for one another — I know that I have 
received no marks of fiivour at your hands, nor you any 
proof of extraordinary respect from me ; but if you be a 
gentleman, if you feel like a gentleman — ^nay , nay, if you 
feel like a man, order these thongs to be removed. I ask 
no more than this. Let me be free, that is all, and leave 
the rest to myself." 

Even Fletcher was visibly struek by the &aetgy of the 
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young man's manner, and with a degree of consideration 
hardly to be expected from him, desired to be made ac- 
quainted with the causes of the distarboncc. God help 
tiie luckless wretch, who, in any situation of life, stands 
singly opposed to a crowd ; but doubly is he to be pitied^ 
who, whatever the cause of the quarrel may be, fills the 
humble station of a private sentinel, and incurs the hos- 
tility of his comrades. Not one voice, but fifty exclaim- 
ed aloud^ that Jackson had struck the sergeant. The 
sergeant himself stepped forward, exhibiting, in an eye- 
brow swollen and discoloured, corroborating proofs that 
this serious accusation was well grounded, and Captain 
Fletcher became in an instant satisfied that one course, 
and one only, was left for him to pursue. It mattered 
not a straw of what nature the provocation given might 
be. To raise a hand against a superior, however slight 
the di^rence in rank, is a crime, which, if committed by 
one under martial law, is necessarily rated at the highest ; 
nor are there any circumstances which,* by the adminis- 
trators of the most rigid of all codes, can bo received as 
a justification. Captain Fletcher's duty was imperative. 
He ordered the culprit to be conveyed without delay to 
the black hole, there to be kept in close custody against 
the day of trial ; whilst he himself departed to make a re- 
port of the whole transaction in the proper quarter. 

It would be no easy matter to account for tlie change 
of manner and temperament which exhibited itself, as 
soon as these directions were given, in the person of 
Jackson. His fiiry, which but a minute ago fell little 
short of madness, suddenly subsided, and in its room 
came no unmanly weakness, but a cold and contemptu- 
ous disdain, as if he felt how absolutely desperate was 
the plight into which he had rushed, yet set its worst 
consequences at defiance. Without uttering a syllable 
of complaint, far less of justification, he calmly and deli- 
3 
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berately prepared to follow his conductors ; and he smiled 
with a bitterness which caused his enemy to quail be- 
neath it, upon the sergeant as he passed. There is some- 
thing in the sight of a man beset with dangers or mis« 
fortunes, who bears himself well under his trials, which 
the most unfeeling and despotic cannot contemplate with- 
out involuntary respect. Seldom has this truth been 
more forcibly illustrated than it was on the present occa- 
sion. The very persons who, but a moment before, hod 
joined so cordially in working Jackson wiong — ^who, by 
their clamour, had consigned him to a disgraceful impri- 
sonment, to be followed, no doubt, by a punishment still 
more debasing— exhibited, all at once, manifest symp- 
toms that they repented of their behaviour. There was 
no shout of triumph as ** the gentleman" was led out, nor 
so much as a sentence of opprobrium or insult cast afto 
him. On the contrary, whilst the majority looked in si- 
lence iqion the work of their own hands, there were not 
wanting some wlio condemned with open mouth, the en- 
tiro tenor of the affair, and expressed their indignation 
that a poor feUow should thus fall a victim to the ill-na- 
tured levity, to call it by no more serious name, o^per- 
sons who ought to have known better. Of these speeSies, 
however, Jackson, if he heard them, took no more notice 
than he would have done of their opposites had they been 
uttered. He proceeded on between a file of soldiers, who 
■o far felt for his situation as to free his wrists, as soon 
as the officer's back was turned, firom the manacles which 
had hitherto confined them, till having arrived at tiie 
black hole, a sort of dungeon adjoining to the guard- 
room, the door was opened, and he was thrust in, to find 
what comfort he could in his own reflections. 

In what manner the prisoner passed that night it is, 
of course, impossible for me to say, because it was spent 
in solitude and utter darkness ; but we may well be- . 
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lieve that it was to him a night of no little suflfering. 
He knew enough of military matters to be aware, that 
he had rendered himself liable to a destiny against 
which every generous or manly feeling revolts ; and 
that froni that terrible punishment nothing short of 
some ^rtunate accident, on the occurrence of which he 
was not justified in counting, could deliver him. Had 
it been death that awaited him, though no man can look 
forward to a violent death without horror, still thf 
prospect might have been endured. There is at least 
nothing degrading in a capital punisliment, provided it 
be inflicted fi>r tlie breach of a law purely artificial : 
and the culprit who feels that from moral wrong his own 
conscience acquits him, may meet it without shame. 
But to be stripped before a crowd of spectators, tied up 
like a dog to the halberds, and lashed till the arms of 
his tormentors grow weary with the exercise, — there it> 
something in the contemplation of such a fate which the 
most philosophic cannot contemplate with composure. 
That this horrible vision floated continually before the 
eyes of Jackson, there is no room to doubt ; and that 
upon a mind, constituted as his was, it worked even 
more than its usual effects, can as little be questioned. 
But whatever his internal sufferings might be, he gave 
no outward proof of their violence at least none of which 
any report could be made by the sentinel who guarded 
his prison door. The only symptom of uneasiness, in- 
deed, which he exhibited, showed itself in a restlessness 
which drove him to pace his prison backwards and for- 
wards, — an exercise which he intermitted not for the 
space of a minute, from the moment of his arrest, till 
that of his unlooked for liberation. 

In the mean while there was no little commotion 
among the officers of the regiment, many of whom 
began to feel their old prepossessions in Jackson*s fa- 
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vour return, now that he was involved in a scrape of so 
serious a nature. A variety of expedients were accord- 
ingly proposed, with the view of saving the unfortunate 
youth from the consequences of a court martial, f^om 
which, should his case be brought before it, only one 
sentence could be expected : but his crime was in itself 
#K> flagrant, and to pass it by unnoticed would prove so 
destructive of every thing like subordination, that they 
were all one after another pronounced inadmissible, even 
by such as leaned mo^ strongly to the side of mercy. 
Besides all which, the command of the corps had lately 
passed into the hands of one who knew nothing of the 
circumstances attendiqg Jackson^s enlistment, except 
by common report, and who, educated in a school of 
strict and unbending discipline, would not so much as 
listen to any proposition that had a violation of that 
principle for its object. Jackson's fate was sealed with- 
in an hour after the commission of his offence. Direc- 
tions were given to the adjutant to warn the customary 
number of officers for duty on the following day ; and 
the witnesses to the prisoner's violence, as well as to 
the whole course of the proceedings out of which it 
arose, were desired to attend. But before these orders 
could be either acted upon or noted down, an event 
befell which turned the attention of all into a new chan- 
nel, and procured for the recruit at least a temporary 
exemption from a disgrace to which he had resolved not 
to submit, — at ail events not to survive. 

We were still seated at the mess table, and the decid- 
ed steps just specified having been taken, other topics 
were beginning to bo introduced, when an orderly dra- 
goon was seen to ride into the yard, and direct his 
course towards the colonePs quarters, For some time 
previously, we had been made aware that our sojourn in 
England was not destined to be of long continuance. 
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Througli more than one indirect channel, we had heard 
that the order for our immediate embarkation to join 
Lord Wellington's army was issued ; and that a few for- 
malities only were required to be gone through, previous 
to the arrival of the route. Under these circumstances, 
the dragoon no sooner made his appearance than there 
"was a simultaneous rush towards the window, ac- 
coippanied by a general conviction, that now at last the 
order so long expected would be received ; and in these 
expectations fate had decreed that we should not be dis- 
appointed. 

The dragoon was summoned to approach — the colo- 
nel took the packet from him : he hastily opened it, 
and glanced bis eye over its contents with manifest sa- 
tisfaction. 

^* Gentlemen,^ said he, as he again folded it up, " I 
congratulate both you and myself on the fulfilment of 
all our wishes ; we are even more fortunate than the 
most sanguine could have anticipated ; I am instructed 
here, that the transports destined to receive us are al- 
ready assembled at Dover, and we march to-morrow 
morning.** 

A shout, loud, hearty, and lengthened, followed this 
announcement. The mess was immediately dissolved ; 
the adjutant was commanded to insert no order in the 
book, except that which had just arrived from the horse 
guards ; and each individual set oif to complete such 
preparations as he deemed essential to his own profit 
and future comfort : Jackson and his crime were alike 
forgotten in the excitement which the news produced, 
and the calling together of the court martial was over- 
looked. 

• Nor did many minutes elapse ere the intelligence, so 
joyfully received in the circle of officers, made its way 
among the men. In an instant the parade ground was 
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crowded with soldiers, all eagerly demanding a repetition 
of details, of which each was as perfectly aware as the 
individual to whom he applied ; till the sound of voices 
became loud as distant thunder, or the roar of a cataract 
in the woods; but it was not a sound of unmixed and 
unmitigated joy, neither were the figures which crowd- 
ed the arena, those of happy and triumphant beings 
alone. There were women there — some of them rough 
and heartless enough, God knows ; but others, — young, 
pure and gentle, — who read in this glorious announce- 
ment, no more than the decree which doomed them to 
part from all that they held dear upon earth ; and there 
were children too, — infiintsin their mothers* arms, boys 
at their fathers* knees, — these chimed in, not with the 
notes of gladness, but with weeping and bitter lamenta- 
tion. There may be, .and doubtless are, many heart- 
rending scenes brought forward, even in the progress of 
ordinary life. It is a sad spectacle to behold the widow 
and the orphans follow the corpse of their natural pro- 
tector to the grave, and it is a sorrowful sight to be a 
witness to the parting embrace between a mother and 
her only son ; but the arrival of the route which marks 
a regiment for active service before the enemy, is redo- 
lent of occurrences, which are exceeded, in power to stir 
up the pity of the spectator, only by those which attend 
the commencement of the march itself. 

I need not, however, dwell at much length upon this. 
Of the facts as they generally occur, you are all as well 
informed by practical experience as myself; and as no- 
thing took place on the present occasion dissimilar to 
what occurs on others, your own memory or imagination 
will form a better guide than any comment of mine. Let 
it suffice, therefore, to state that it was not without 
great exertion on the part of the officers, J^hat any 
thing like order was restored ; after which, the custom- 
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a.ry routine of , inspection was hastily gone through, and 
the lots which determined the fate of soldiers* wives 
drawn. But by this time, the increasing twilight began 
to render objects obscure. Everyone, therefore, whe- 
ther jojouA or sad, retired to his quarters; and the voice 

of triumpo and lamentation were, before long, equally 

heard no more. 



CHAPTER III. 

Whilst these things were going on, the solitude of 
Jackson*s dungeon had been broken in upon by a messen- 
ger, who came, not indeed to set him free, but to conduct 
him, under an escort, to his barrack-room, that he might 
undergo the usual examination, and be disposed of ac- 
cordingly. In him, the intelligence which so deeply 
affected all besides, excited no visible emotion. He fol- 
lowed his conductor in silence ; stood in silence to tm- 
dergo the scrutiny of the inspector, and being commanded 
to put his kit in order for marching at an early hour on 
the morrow, he did so without giving utterance to a re- 
mark. That done, he permitted himself to be quietly 
led back again to the place of his confinement, where he 
spent the remainder of the night, as he had spent its com- 
mencement, watchful, restless, and uneasy. 

It is not necessary that I should enter into any minute 
detail of the events which immediately followed. At an 
early hour on the morrow, the bugle summoned us to 
oar stations, which were assumed amidst the commin- 
gling of joy and sorrow usual on such occasions ; and 
the line of march being formed, the band struck up, and 
the regiment pushed forward. In rear of the column, a 
prisoner and surrounded by a guard, moved Jackson. His 
arms, whicli he was not permitted to carry, were homo 
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upon one of the baj^g^agc wagonis, and even his parade 
jacket and rcginioiitnl cap were denied liim. Yet neither 
the disguise of a prisoner's dress, nor the galling append- 
ago of manacled wrists, could rob him of that bold and 
Iiaughty air which he liad on all occasions jnointaincd. 
Even now, indeed, with every external raarK of degra- 
dation about him, it was impossible to behold him without 
a sense of involuntary respect. Not a murmur nor "com- 
plaint passed his lips. With brow erect, and eye un- 
clouded, he stepped forward at tlic given signal ; and he 
prosecuted his journey in the same silence, and apparent 
abstraction, which would have distinguished him had he 
filled his proper station in the column. 

It was late in the day before we reached the point of 
embarkation, and no arrangements having been made for 
accommodating the troops in the town, some confusion 
occurred in hurrying them on board. In consequence 
of this, as well as of an intimation from the commodorCf 
that the wind blew fair and not a mementos delay would 
be allowed, more tlian one blunder occurred in appor- 
tioning its due share of officers to eacli transport, nor 
could any attention be paid to events not immediately 
connected with present contingencies. A similar cause 
operated in hindering any order from being issued 
touching the disposal of tlie prisoner, who was conducted 
to the same vessel which the rest of his company occu- 
pied ; and the commandant being Icfl without authority 
either to try or release him, he found himself doomed to 
continue a prisoner till the voyage should l)e accomplished. 
From this circumstance, however, it can hardly be .said 
that he suffered any serious inconvenience. Aa I was 
myself tlic senior (^cer on board, I took care that none 
of the rigoiu*s of confinement should Ix; imposed upon 
him ; indeed he became from the moment of weighing 
anchor a prisoner merely in name. On parade occa- 
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sioDB alone he appeared with the budgro of disgrace about 
him, because so much was duo botli to mihtary discipUne 
and to my own character ; but he took his turn with the 
rest in working the ship, was permitted like the rest to 
walk the deck when he chose, and cat, and slept, and 
passed his time grcnerally in the same place, and oiler 
ihe same fashion, with liis comrades. 

We had accomplislied perhaps one half of our voyage, 
without the occurrence of any event deserving of notice, 
when on a certain occasion, feeling no disposition to 
sleep, and being oppressed with the excessive heat and 
confined atmosjdiere of the cabin, I quitted my cot as the 
eight bells were tolling, and ascended to the quarter-deck. 
Nothing could exceed the exquisite beauty of the scene 
which met me there. The moon shone with fiill lustre in 
a sky perfectly cloudless, and tinged, with a long and 
wavering line of silver, the bosom of the deep. The 
breeze was just sufficiently powerful to keep the canvass 
from flapping to the mast, and to give a direction to the 
tiny waves, which rose and fell like the gentle heavings 
of a virgin's bosom ; whilst tlie quiet rush of waters as the 
vessel's bow cut through them, was the only sound that 
broke in upon the silence of the night. The helmsman 
stopd to his post, motionless as a statue, and the watch 
lay stretched upon the forecastle in profound sleep. I 
alone, indeed, of **the many men so beautiful," appeared 
to live and move, and have my senses about me ; and 
even I soon became as still, as if there had been infection 
in the air. I sat down upon the tafiercl in a state of 
delicious lassitude, such as tlic aspect of tilings about flne 
was calculated to produce ; and I gazed abroad over the 
sea, with the eye of a happy man, who is so — he scarce 
knows why, ond he cores not w^herofore. 

I was thus situated, not so much lost in thought as 
enjoying the blessed obsencc of oil power of thinkings 
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when the light step of some one approaching, as if witli 
caution, broke upon my reverie. I turned round, and bo> 
held Jackson standing at my side. The moonlight &lling 
strongly upon his face at the instant, I saw that his 
features were agitated, as if some powerful passion were 
at work within, or that he had struggled liard to subdue 
such a passion, without having fully succeeded. Startled 
not more by the peculiar expression of liis countenance 
than by the abruptness of his approach, I involuntarily 
rose from my scat, and assuming an attitude almost of 
defencc,»confronted him, "Jackson," said I, speaking 
sharply, because without consideration, " what means 
this ? Have you forgotten that you go at large only upon 
sufferance? — how is it that you break in thus rudely 
upon the privacy of your commanding officer ?" 

A bitter and painful smile curled the young man*s lip 
as I uttered these sentences. 

" No, sir," replied he, afler a momentary pause, " I 
have not forgotten that I go at large only by sufferance. 
I have not forgotten that I am sunk to the lowest depth 

of degradation, so low indeed as to be at the mercy of p, 

but no matter. I had focied tliat by you, at least, I was 
regarded with an eye of favour. I had persuaded my. 
self that you took some interest in the fate of a miserable 
outcast ; and my bosom yearned towards you with a feel- 
ing which my judgment hardly approved. I did wrong 
in giving admission to visions so baseless, and I thank 
you for restoring me to my senses," 

He turned round as he spoke, and was walking away, 
when, instantly recovering my self-possession, I entreated 
him to remain. 

" You arc not mistaken, young man," said I. " I con- 
ceived a lively interest in your fate when I first saw you, 
and that interest continues unabated up to Ae present 
moment. If I appeared to treat you harshly on the 
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present occasion, be assured that the tone of my voice 
beJied my feelings. You came upon me suddenly, — I 
did not dream of your being near ; and I acted as most 
men would have done under sucli circumstances, by 
spejiking-witliout thinking." 

The Boflened tone of my voice, not less tlii^ tlicse few 
explanatory sentences, produced an instantaneous effect 
upon Jackson. He stopped short, and looking back to- 
wards me, I saw that his eyes swam in tears, which it re- 
f{uired no trifling exertion on iiis port to suppress. 

" God bless you, sir 1" cried he, in a subdued lone, 
** I liad no right, humbled as [ am, to expect any thing 
of apology or explanation from you ; but tlie spell is 
broken. When I sought your presence, it was with the 
firm determination of making you acquainted with every 
particular in my history. Under what influence I was 
driven to form that resolution, I cannot tell; but form it 
I did : and had you met me thus at first I should have 
poured out my whole soul before you ; but tlie impulse 
has departed, and I cannot, if I would, unburtlien this 
bursting heart of its load. At some other moment, per- 
haps, the spell may return ; but now I have no power to 
speak.** He retired as he concluded this sentence ; and 
before I could interpose, either by word or gesture, to 
stop him, he had descended to his berth. 

I need scarcely ol>scrve that this adventure, abrupt and 
fleeting as it was, produced upon me an effect not less 
lively than any in which, for a long while back, I had 
taken part It was evident enough, either that the poor 
youth laboured under an aberration of intellect, — a sup- 
position to the correctness of which his allusion to the 
power of impulses and spells gave at least the show of 
plausibility : or he really was, what he professed to be, 
the child of a wayward destiny. In either case, he could 
not fail to be an object of sincere commiseration to every 
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considerate mind ; more particularly when regarded in 
eonnection with the unhappy scrape into which he had 
drawn himself. It was with no ordinary violence that 
I Uamed my own want of self-possession, which caused 
me to check a disposition on the boy*s part to speak out; 
nor could ^1 the continued beauty of tlie night scene, 
though aided by my own most strenuous exertions, re- 
store my equanimity. AA;er pacing the quarter-deck, 
therefore, for some time, not without a &int hope that 
he might even yet return, I determined to think no more, 
either of the past or the future, but to leave every thing 
to chance. Thus reasoning, I made haste to descend the 
companion ; and in a mood widely different from that 
which possessed me when I mounted it, I retired to my 
cot, and succeeded, ailer tossing about for some time, in 
fiilling asleep. 

It was but natural, excited as my curiosity, and, let 
me add, my sympathy had been, that I should from 
that time forth lay myself out for every opportunity of 
again conversing with Jackson. With this view, I re- 
peatedly kept the deck, at hours both of the night and 
day, when my companions had deserted it ; and more 
than once threw myself in the young man's way so as 
that he could not possibly mistake my meaning. Day 
after day, however, stole on, and he persisted in the 
silence which he had hitherto maintained. It seemed, 
indeed, that he was really the puppet of an influence over 
which he possessed no control whatever — or rather, that 
his actions sprang not, Uke those of other men, from 
volition, but from fatality; for though he had held out a 
sort of promise that the time of disclosure might yet 
come, the fulfilment of that promise appeared not to dc- 
pend upon his own choice. Not that he resiuncd the air 
of cold civility, with which he had formerly treated me 
not less than others : on the contrary, his salutes were 
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now griven with kindness ; and more than once he lin- 
gered behind me, as if struggling with an inclination 
which he could not overcome; bnt the subject on which, 
above all others, I vros most anxious to be instructed, he 
sedulously avoided, never failing to walk away as often 
as I referred to it. This line of conduct on his part, 
tiiongh it had no effect in doing away with the sympathy 
which had been so strongly excited in his favour, taught 
me to adopt a less unequivocal manner of showing it I 
gradually ceased to court his presence, and returned to 
the habits and mode of acting which I had previously 
pursued. 

To this system I pertinaciously adhered, no change 
being wrou^t in consequence of it in the conduct or 
manner of the recruit, till the joyful cry of ** Land on the 
lee bow !" gave notice that our voyage was drawing fast 
to its conclusion. The land in question proved to be 
Cape Ortegal, the bold and precipitous ridge of which C 
rises like a pillar out of the waters, and is seen for some 
time befere any of the coast adjacent becomes visible. But, 
the breeze still favouring us, as it had done for the last 
three days, other and no less attractive objects were 
speedily discerned, and our voyage henceforth lay along 
a sea coast fertile, as the most ardent admirer of the pic- 
turesque need desire, in interesting prospects. Headland, 
promontoory, and bay, opened and shut upon us as we 
swept past In the back ground were seen rough and 
barren mountains, intersected here and there with lovely 
green valleys, through which streams of limpid water 
made their way; whilst convent, hamlet, or solitary 
shieling, rising from the midst of a grove of myrtle or 
glim cestus, or occupying some spot more clear and level 
than the rest, served to remind us that the country, 
though apparently in no very high state of cultivation, 
was not deserted. In this manner we continued to coast 
4 
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along-, till the Tagus itself lay before us ; nor did we 
drop anchor till a late hour on the 15th of July, about 
half a mile from the fortress of Belem. 

The signal having been made, almost as soon as we 
entered the river, to prepare for immediate disembarka- 
tion, ample opportunity was afforded of arranging our 
baggage, and we lay down that night in readiness to step 
on shore as soon as the morning gun should be fired ; yet 
you will easily believe me when I say, that few if any 
amongst us slept soundly. Though our passage had 
been made in as short a space of time as is usually re- 
quired for such voyages, we had nevertheless been long 
enough at sea to make us heartily tired of the sameness 
of a sailor's life; and to give to the most ordinary sights 
and sounds connected with dry land, a character which, 
seen under other circumstances, they could scarcely have 
acquired. For my own part, I listened to the hum of 
voices and the distant rolling of carriages, with a degree 
of delight such as I had rarely experienced before ; whilst 
the tolling of bells borne off upon the breeze, sounded in 
my ears like exquisite music. Then there were the 
thousand lights which mark the proximity of a great 
«ity — lights which in Lisbon rise one above the other in 
tiers, till the loftiest seem to mingle with the stars in the 
firmament : — upon these I felt as if I should not grow 
weary of gazing till the return of daylight had extin- 
guished them. Besides, imagination took wing, and 
carried me forward into scenes, of the nature of which I 
as yet knew nothing from practical experience. Now, 
then, my military career was begun. Now at length 
was I about to set foot upon the land of promise to every 
British soldier, — ^the scene where, if laurels were to be 
gathered at all, they could not fail to be found ; and the 
ideas which rose out of that recollection were at once 
too vivid, and too complicated, to permit a thought of 
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sleep, during* many hoars, to obtrude itself. At lost, 
howerer, nature began to raise her voice against a farther 
indulgence in such speculations. All the whispers of ro- 
mance failed in keeping drowsiness at bay ; and 1 made 
ready, about one o'clock in the morning, to follow the 
example of my comrades, by descending to the cabin. 

I had quitted my favourite station on the poop, and 
was proceeding towards the companion, when there sud- 
denly stood before me the figure of a man whom, in spite 
of the almost pitchy darkness, (for the moon had not yet 
risen) I had no difficulty in recognising as Jackson. His 
air was that of a person labouring under excessive agita- 
tion, and he held a packet in his hand, which he presented 
to me in a hurried and abrupt manner. ^ We land to- 
morrow," said he, speaking in a deep and stifled tone ; 
'* and the opportunity which I have sought, God knowB 
how eagerly, will not now be granted. But though 1 have 
no power to speak, my mind has been free, and I have 
written the chief details of my unfortunate story; take it 
— read it, when a convenient opportunity offers ; but re- 
member, as you value your own peace, communicate its 
contents to no one. Whatever my fate may be, keep the 
secret inviolable ; — ^betray it, were it even to save my 
life, and the same destiny whicli has governed me, will 
rule over you." He thrust the packet into my hand as 
he spoke, and before I could so far command myself as 
to answer him, he had disappeared. I was now quite 
convinced that tlie poor youtli's mind was unhinged. I 
put his manuscript into my pocket, hardly caring whctlier 
the opportunity to which he alluded would ever arrive or 
or not ; and pursuing my original intention, descended 
tlie ladder, and went to bed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The first gray of the mommg of the 16th of July, 
1810, was just beginmng to ^pear, when the report of 
an eighteen pounder from the flag ship in the Tagxu, 
gave notice that the hour of disemharkalkm had arriyed. 
It was immediately followed by a rolling of dnims, and 
braying of bugles, taken up from transport to transport 
throughout the fleet ; and in five minutes after, the deck 
of every vessel was crowded with soldiers, armed, clothed 
and equipped for immediate service. Nor^did any great 
while elapse, ere a numerous flotilla of boats began to as- 
semble alongside. Into these company after company 
entered, with as much regard to order as the circum- 
stances of the case would permit ; and long befiire the 
sun had attained any height in the heavens, the regi- 
ment was formed in column of companies along the 
beach. 

It was but natural to suppose that at least a day or 
two would be granted previous to the commencement of 
our march up the country, for the double purpose of re- 
freshing the men, enfeebled by a fortnight's confinement, 
and enabling the officers to provide mules and other ani- 
mals for the transport of their baggage. 

This was, indeed, the more confidently anticipated, 
because Lord Wellington's well known policy induced 
him to spare his young troops, by keeping them as much 
as possible in the rear, till they became in some degree 
inured to the climate ; but the particular state of affiiirs 
at the present juncture was such as to set all ordinary 
rules at defiance, and to render the bringing up of every 
disposable man to the scene of action, imperative. I need 
scarcely remind you, that Massena was now hanging 
upon Uie frontier with an army of 70,000 men; that 
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^adad Rodrigo was in a state of close siege ; and that 

the British general, with little more than ?<5,000 British, 

and about as many half-disciplined Portuguese, could 

bring no relief to the garrison, being hardly competent 

to maintain his defensive position upon the Coa. Under 

these circumBtances, the arrival of a fresh battalion was 

to him a matter of the first moment ; and hence every 

corps which landed was hurried forward into the interior, 

as rapidly as the strength of the men, and the movements 

of jessed bullocks, would allow. 

Like other regiments which had lately arrived, we 
were met upon the beach by a peremptory order to pass 
at once through the capital into the interior, intimation 
being at the same time conveyed, that such accommoda- 
' tion as the country could afford, and we were likely to 
need, had already been provided. In consequence of this 
communication, our heavy baggage, which, as a matter 
of course, had been brought on shore, was again sent 
back to the ships, whilst, a few mules being furnished 
from the conmiissariat depot at Belem, such lighter ar- 
. tides as could not be dispensed with were packed upon 
them, not without some confusion and various disap- 
pointments to individuals. This done, the word, was 
given to march, and we pushed forward, if not perfectly 
satisfied, still, upon the whole, in the highest possible 
order. But the consequence of so much haste was, that 
of Lisbon I was permitted to see no more than a few of 
the wretched streets which lead from Belem to the great 
northern road ; that at Scavem we made no greater 
pause than was absolutely necessary to collect stragglers ; 
and that, passing at the same rate through Bucellos, we 
arrived in the evening, jaded and hungry, at a town called 
Alenquer. Here the night was spent in no very com- 
fortable phght ; for the lodging was miserable, and the 
authorities being not over and above disposed to exert 
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themselves in our favour, our rations proved any thing 
but sufficient; nevertheless, on the morrow the march 
was resumed with the same rapidity as at first, and for 
an entire week we were en route. Thus, by dint <^ ex- 
traordinary exertions, we contrived to come up with the 
division to which we were attached, about noon on the 
9Sd, — shaving accomplished a march of upwards of one 
hundred and fifty miles in something' less than seven 
entire days. 

We found the division occupying a line consideraUy 
in advance of the main army, with its left resting upoH 
Almeida, its right upon a bend in the Coa, and covered 
in its rear by the channel of the same river. The out- 
posts, however, extended as fiur as certain scattered ham- 
lets, half way between Almeida and Villamula ; and the 
state of preparation in which both men and horses were 
kept, indicated that an attack was hourly expected. As 
we arrived not in the best order imaginable, the men be- 
ing foot-sore to the last degree, and the officers sadly dis- 
tressed for want of baggage, the general, with the con- 
sideration for which he was remarkable throughout the 
army, appointed us to a station better sheltered than that 
occupied by any other battalion under his command. 
We took possession of a few cottages not far from a 
bridge which connected the opposite banks of the river 
with one another, where we were given to understand, 
that for some days at least no service on outpost, nor 
any other harassing duty, would be required at our 
hands. 

In the mean time Jackson, so far from deriving any 
advantage from the debarkation, had only returned, in 
consequence of it, to the condition of a close prisoner. 
Though his caise had been brought before the command- 
ing officer at the earliest opportunity, such had been the 
rapidity of our movements, and so excessive the fatigue 
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aUendant upon them, that no leisure for inyestigating it 
had yet offered, and he followed the column in charge of 
the rear guard, at once ignorant of his ultimate destiny, 
and, to all appearance at least, indifferent respecting it 
Several fresh attempts were indeed made to obtain for 
him a free pardon, partly in consequence of the extreme 
provocation which had led to the commission of his 
crime, and partly because of the length of time which 
had seen him in ccmfinement But our conmianding 
officer, as I have already stated, was one of those who 
cannot disunite the ideas of manly clemency and blame- 
able imbecility. A rigid disciplinarian, he would allow 
no circumstanceii to stand as an excuse for a breach of 
the great and fundamental law of subordination; and 
though punishment might be deferred, it never failed, 
sooner or later, to overtake the individual who, being 
under his command and in his power, set that law at 
defiance. Poor Jackson was doomed to become one in 
addition to many who received this stern justice at his 
hands. The remainder of the 22d being granted to see 
after our own and our men's comforts, a regimental 
court martial was ordered to assemble on the morrow ; 
and, as bad luck would have it, (for, under all circum. 
stances, 1 could not but consider the coincidence as un- 
fortunate,) of the court in question 1 was nominated 
president. 

At the appointed hour of noon, the court, consisting 
of four young subalterns, with myself, not at that time 
a yery old man, assembled. We met togetlier in a 
ruinous shed, one portion of which was set apart as a 
place of confinement to the disorderly ; and the prisoner 
being summoned, as well as the witnesses against hini, 
the customary oaths were taken, and the process began. 
There is no denying that a clearer case of mutiny was 
never brought before tlie cognizance of a military tribu. 
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nal. A blow was inflicted by a private sentinel upon 
bis officer, — to that fact twenty persons were prepared 
to swear; and though the previous provocations were 
admitted to have been both numerous and galling, thsfle 
could not for a moment be received as more than a 
sli^rht extenuation of so serious a crime. Even the pri- 
soner himself attempted no denial, nor offered any ex- 
cuse for his conduct. When called upon to make his 
defence, he answered only with a brief declaration that 
his case needed no apology, for that he had acted upon 
an impulse which would have driven any other person 
so situated to a similar course. This was said in a tone, 
of voice as calm and firm as if he had been speaking of 
matters the issue of which could not affect him very 
deeply; and it was all that, by repeated questions, I 
succeeded in wringing from him. The court having 
listened to him patiently, and, I must confess, not 
without a considerable share of commiseration, com- 
manded him to withdraw ; when, each member being 
separately required to give judgment, all, one after ano- 
ther, pronounced him — Guilty. Finally, the severest 
Naentence which it was in the power of a regimental 
« court-martial to award, was awarded against him ; and 
he was condenmed to receive, at such time and place 
as the commanding officer should appoint, a punishment 
of three hundred lashes on his bare back. 

Greatly as I felt shocked when this tremendous sen- 
tence was pronounced, it was impossible -for me, upon 
any grounds of injustice or cruelty, to lifl up my voice 
against it. My brother officers would have &iled in 
their duty, had they permitted any consideration fo- 
reign from the circumstances of the case, as it appeared 
in evidence before them, to warp their judgment, or di- 
rect their finding ; and I, as president, should have been 
equally wanting in mine, had I interfered with the ex- 
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erciae of their legitimate powers, or inflaenced their de- 
ciaicxi. Yet it was not without a pang of deep and 
heartfelt spriow that I listened to their verdict, and 
proceeded, as my office required, to record it Record 
it, howerer, I did, without betraying more of outward 
concern than was exhibited by the rest ; and then there 
remained but one measure to pursue, which we all 
heartily united in adopting. A recommendation to 
mercy, expressed in the most forcible terms, was ap- 
pended to the sentence of condemnation ; and something 
like a hope was excited, that it might prove not wholly 
useless. . 

Armed with this important document, and careflilly 
studying, as I went along, every argument which I 
thought at all likely to affect his mind, I hurried off to 
the colonel's quarters, whom I found engaged, a^^- 
rently in earnest conversation, with Captain Fletcher. 
This was an omen so unfavourable, that in spite of my 
best exertions to prevent it, I found much of the confi- 
dence which had animated me by the way, evaporate ; 
yet I determined so show myself not less the strenuous 
advocate of a youth who appeared to possess no friend 
in the regiment except myself. My business was no 
sooner made known, than Captain Fletcher rose to 
withdraw. God knows, — perhaps I do them wrong, — 
but I &ncied then, and I fancy now, that he threw a 
significant look over his shoulder, just as he was quit- 
ting the apartment, and that it was answered by a look 
not less significant from the colonel ; and the ideas to 
which the suspicion gave rise, were not very fiivourable 
to freedom of speech. Nevertheless, I performed my 
task ; if not as eloquently as I intended, at all events 
forcibly and strenuously, though, as it very soon appear, 
ed, to little purpose. 

" You have a perfect right," Captain Chakott, »» said 
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the colonel, ** to lay before me both the sentence and 
the recommendation of the court ; nor do I blame you 
for using your best eloquence in the prisoner's favour. 
But it remains for me to decide, how &.T clemency can 
be here judiciously exercised { and you may rest satis- 
fied that, in coming to that decision, I shall be guided 
entirely by my own sense of propriety." 

He bowed as he uttered these words ; and taking the 
hint as it was intended to be taken, I withdrew, leaving 
behind me every ray of hope that poor Jackson would 
escape degradation. I was not deceived in this painful 
foreboding: in. an hour or two after, the sergeant of the 
day brought the orderly book, as usual, to my quarters ; 
I hastily opened it, and the first announcement which 
met my eye, was this : '* The regiment will parade to- 
morrow morning at seven o'clock, in heavy marching 
order, to witness the sentence of a regimental court- 
martial carried into execution." 

I shut the book in indescribable disgust, and feeling 
incapable of supporting any society, even that of my 
brother officers, I walked into the open air, without 
knowing or caring where chance might lead me. 

I wandered on for some time, in a state of high and 
painflil excitement, cursing sometimes the extreme se- 
verity of my commander^s temper, sometimes the bad- 
heartedness of Fletcher, and not less often the rashness 
of the young recruit, till I reached, without being 
aware of it, the edge of the preci])itous cliff which on 
the northern side overhangs the Coa. Arrested thus 
suddenly in my course, I could not fail to look around ; 
and the scene which opened upon me was sufficient to 
dispel, at least for the moment, every feeling besides 
that of intense and speechless admiration. Immediate- 
ly beneath me ran the river — a brawling and noisy 
mountain stream; forcing its way through a narrow val- 
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ley, which was closely hemmed in on either hand by 
rocks of gigantic dimensions. Over the faces of these 
were scattered detached clumps of dwarf oak and 
mountain ash, which, pushing themselves forward from 
every fissure, gave to the entire valley the appearance 
of an old forest thinned by time, or perhaps by human 
industry, but still retaining a considerable share of its 
pristine character. Around me, again, was an amphi- 
theatre of woody hills, the wood broken in upon here 
and there by some beetling crag which reared its bald 
front high above the surrounding foliage ; whilst of the 
residence of man, or proofs of his recent labour and 
handiwork, not a trace, from the spot which I then occu- 
pied, could be discovered. To complete the wild magnifi- 
cence of the spectacle, the last rays of a setting sun were 
streaming over a bold ridge, which girdles in the well- 
known Guarda pass; and the whole wilderness was 
glowing in the full yellow blaze, which in this climate 
generally precedes the brief twilight. The effect of all 
this, bursting upon me, as it did, without any previous 
warning, was one which up to the present time I have 
not forgotten. In an instant, every source of care and 
annoyance ceased to operate ; and I stood gazing about, 
in the full enjoyment of feelings which such a scene, 
and such a scene alone, is capable of exciting. 

It was now almost for the first time since he put it 
into my hand, that the recollection of Jackson's packet 
occurred to me. Blaming myself, I hardly knew why, 
for my inattention, I thrust my hand into my pocket, 
and there, sure enough, it was, just as I received it on 
board of ship. There could not be a more convenient 
opportunity, nor a place more fitting, for the perusal of 
a narrative, concerning the nature of which I had already 
pretty well made up my mind ; so, sitting down under an 
ash, I broke the seal, and began it. As I have faithfully 
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preserved it, and have it still about me, I think it better 
to read the whole than make any attempt to detail its 
substance ; for though the latter might serv^ very well 
the purpose of my present narrative, it could not con- 
vey to you any idea of. the character or disposition of 
the writer. 

* JACKSON'S NARRATIVE. 

*^ By what secret and irresistible influence I am im- 
pelled to make a confidant of you, I know not. It is 
true, that, from the moment when we first met, you 
have appeared to feel aninterest in my favour ; nor have 
I forgotten the kind and generous manner m which you 
warned me of the consequences of the rash step \thich 
I was about to take ; neither has your marked delicacy 
of conduct, since I came as a prisoner immediately un- 
d^r your command, escaped my observation. But these 
things furnish no rational reason why I should disclose 
my shame to you; they would rather lead me, were I 
master of my own actions, to conceal it. I am not, how- 
ever, master of my own actions. 7?here is a curse upon 
me — a terrible and deadly curse, which operates at all 
moments of my sleeping and waking existence, — which 
has reduced me to what I am — a common soldier, — which 
has driven me to the commission of a crime, bringing a 
debasing punishment in its traip, — which compels me, 
in spite of strenuous exertions to the contrary, to stand 
forward as a witness against myself, and which will 
never cease to .work upon my heart, and to shape out the 
tenor of my movements, till that heart cease to beat, and 
these limbs be incapable of motion. 

*^ I am the son, the only son, nay the only child, of a 
gentleman of proud lineage and considerable fortune, in 
the north of England. His name it would little inte- 
rest you to be told ; and doomed as I am to be the pub- 
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lisher of my own disgraee, I will not bring disgrace 
upon otheri by repeating it. Let it suffice to mentioo, 
that the estate to which I was once heir, came into the 
fiunily at the Conquest, and that it has descended in 
lineal succession, from father to son, from its first pos. 
sessor, to him— who does not now hold it. 

" Of the manner in which my early years were spent, 
I entertain but a vague and indistinct recollection. I 
remember something, indeed, of a loVely and amiaUs 
woman, to whom I was taught by those about me to 
look as ray mother. I remember, or rather I fancy that 
I remember, how she used to take me on her knee, and 
cover my cheek with kisses, whilst tears rolled down 
her own ; and either memory, or the report of others, 
when heard, cr where repeated, I know not,^-present8 
me with an occasional picture of the same beaatiftd 
woman, pining like one broken-hearted, and &ding in 
her youth. Observe, that I do not assert these things 
as facts ; they may be more illusions of my own disor- 
dered &ncy ; in all probability they are so ; yet to me 
they are at this moment as clear and palpable as the 
scene of my own arrest on a recent oocasion, or our 
late conference on the quarter deck. Whether they be 
realities or dreams, is, howeTer,a matter of no moment. 
My mother died long before I had attained sufficient 
age to value her good qualities, or to miss her attentions ; 
and I was left, when little more than an infant, to the 
care of my father. 

** I know not how to trust myidf in drawing a pic- 
ture of the only parent whom I have ever known. That 
he was kind in his manner towards me, I cannot ven- 
ture to say ; at least his kindness wai not so displayed 
m to win upon the attachment of a boy naturally warm 
hearted, or to make me forget that I had sometimes 
seen my mother weep, when he and she and I were 
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alone together. It is trae that few days passed, few at 
least during which he was di^ngaged, without my see- 
ing- him. Occasionally^ too» he would hring me a toy ; 
and when I was old enough to ride he gave me a pony, 
on which I was [lermitted to scamper wherever I chose, 
provided only I returned home befere dark. Yet was 
bis manner unifermly cold and austere ; I cannot reeaU 
to my recollection so much as one kiss from his lips; 
and as to a God bless you ! — the expression never cs* 
caped him. No, no, no! it was not in blessing that he 
took the name of God in his mouth ; — it was fer a &r 
more tremendous and more certain purpose. 

** At an age as early as is usual in like cases, I was 
sent to a preparatory school, from whence I was in due 
time removed to Eton. Here, in the society of lads of 
my own standing, several happy years were spent, so 
happy indeed, that the impression which they have left 
upon my mind, can be erased only by death. Strange 
to say, however, the vacations, which brought to others 
so many anticipations of delight, were always hailed by 
me with sorrow. I had no home ; that is to say, no 
home which I loved ; for though I delighted in field 
sports, and the means of gratifying that propensity 
were abundantly within my reach, there was somethipg 
in the air of , which invariably chilled me when I 

drew near it. The truth is, that I did not and could 
not love my father. I feared hikn ; he was a man to l}e 
feared: — cold, austere, formal; proud of his family,, 
equally proud of his own attainments; of a temper not 
irritable, in the ordinary acceptation of that term, yet 
easily offended, and ignorant how to forgive: such a man 
even his own son could not love, however much he might 
reverence, or rather dread him. Besides, my father was 
one of those whom no arguments, no entreaties, no mo« 
tives, even of self-interest, could divert from the course 
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which he lAid onoe made up his mind to pursue. Let him 
Sethis heart upon any object, and the whole world, were 
it offered in exchange, could not purchase his relinquish- 
ment of that object ; difficulties, should such occur, on- 
ly served to goad him to farther exertions. Nor was it 
in essentials onlj that this unbending temperament 
displayed itself; it reached even to the most minute 
details of domestic life : it operated even in his distribu« 
tion of his own time, and had full influence over my 
proceedings, which dared not take a direction in the 
slightest degree at variance from the channel which he 
had marked out for them. Between my fiither and myself 
there was not so much as the pretence of confidence. 
He never consulted me in any thing, whether relating 
to myself or others ; he never spoke to me of &mily 
matters, ancient or modern ; and he gave me no encour- 
agement to communicate my feelings to him with the 
freedom which a son should always experience in the 
presence of his father. On the contrary, the little in- 
tercourse that passed between us, was uniformly distant 
and chilling,T— like that which is sometimes kept up by 
a guardian towardjpi his ward, provided no ties of blood 
bind them one to another, but bearing no semblanoe . 
whatever to that free communion of soul, mind, and 
feeling, which, if it exist any where, might be expected 
to exist between a parent and a child. 

** In the society of such a man, it was impossible that 
Ijcould find any enjoyment, and to his society I was, 
when at home, almost exclusively ccmfined ; for the pe< 
culiarities of my father's temper were such, that few of 
his neighbours kept up with him more than a distant or 
formal acquaintance. Once or twice a year a stately 
dinner was prepared, at which some half dozen country 
gentlemen would make their appearance; but these 
meetings always passed off heavily at the time, and they 
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led to no fiimiliar intercourse aflerwatds. Indeed, my 
fiither was manifestly neither loved nor courted by any 
one. His very servants and tenants avoided him as of- 
ten as they could ; and when that was impossible, tbey 
stood, before him in undisguised alarm. Whence all 
this arose I am unable even to conjecture, for of his 
early history I never lieard a syllable; and unless some, 
thing more extraordinary occurred in his youth than 
took place since my memory serves, there was certainly 
no adequate reason for it. 

^^ I had removed from Eton, afler going through the 
regular course, and had kept a tew terms at Cambridge, 
when that event befell upon which the whole of my fu- 
ture fortunes were doomed to turn. 

" It was on a beautiful evening in June, that with 
feelings widely different from those which I could have; 
wished to experience, I found myself approaching the 
place of my nativity. There were no pleasing recollec- 
tions associated with that lonely and desolate mansion. 
Its great empty halls and half furnished apartments, 
through wliich the voice of mirth and revelry never 
echoed, its long passages and dreary corridors, where 
the sound of' a ^tstep would have startled had it reached 
tlie ear, rose with no very agreeable colours before my 
view ; and when I considered that amid this solitude the 
whole of a tedious summer must be passed, I could not 
avoid shuddering at the prospect. I was in this mood* 
when a sudden stopping of the horses induced me to sit 
fijrward in the chaise for the purpose of ascertaining the 
cause. There was no possibility of mistaking the prin. 
cipal objects about me. I recognised at once the beech 
grove that skirted the park, and the commencement of 
the long avenue which led up to the mansion ; but in 
minuter details a change had occurred, which set all my 
surmises and calculations at defiance. The lodge, which. 
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when I last entered it, was more than half unroofed and 
in ruins, presented now the appearance of a neat and 
comfortable cottage ; it was newly thatched, glazed, and 
whitewashed, and a spot of ground tastefully laid out in 
cultivation lay behind it In like manner the pillars and 
gates had undergone a thorough repair; the palings 
seemed to have been lately renewed; and the very grass 
and weeds which used to overgrow the drive, had all dis- 
Kppeaied. Instead of the slatternly dame, like\^ise, by 
whom I was accustomed to be met here, a pretty country 
girl, about ten or twelve years old, threw open the gate, 
and dropped a curtesy as the chaise rolled through, with 
the grace of one accustomed to the office. I need scarcely 
say that aU this excited in me no little amazement; but 
if I experienced surprise at the aspect of things in them- 
selves so unimportant, my astonishment increased ten 
fold, when other and still greater changes appeared. 

" As I approached the house, I became at every step 
more and more aware, that a complete revolution must 
have taken place in my father's style of living. The 
lawn, of which my most remote recollection presented 
no other picture than of a rough and neglected plot of 
grass, was now mowed with the utmost care, and taste- 
fully adorned at different points with clumps of flower- 
ing shrubs and ornamental evergreens. A light wire 
fence protected it from the approach of the sheep, 
which in former days were accustomed to browse up to 
the very windows ; and a wicket composed of the same 
materials admitted us to a well cleaned gravel walk, 
which extended in front of the main entrance. Then 
again, on looking up towards the house itself, I beheld 
that the shutters of every window were open, that the 
frames had been lately painted, and the glass universally 
repaired, and lliat an air of comfort was cast over the 
entire exterior, such as I had never seen \i wear until 

5* 
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now. Bj this time the carriage had stopped, and the 
postilion having rung the bell, the hall door was opened 
by a servant in a neat morning livery; who, though 
manifestly unacquainted with my name and circumstan- 
ces, civilly requested me to walk in. I followed the 
lacquey, not like one entering his father's house, but like 
a stranger in a place unknown to him ; and truly the 
aspect of every thing had undergone a revolution so 
complete, that I almost doubted whether the case were 
not really so. 

**• I was conducted through the entrance hall, in the 
fiirnishing and decoration of which I found it difficult to 
trace out any resemblance to the cheerless and uncom- 
fortable vestibule, so familiar to my early years. Every 
thing was changed : handsome mahog{Lny chairs, marked 
with the family arms, had taken the place of the antique 
oaken benches which formerly stood here ; a mosaic 
pavement had supplanted the slabs ; marble taldes stood 
here and there ; and a stove of the newest construction 
held out a promise of warmth and comfort in the winter. 
Then, again, there were elegant folding doors, which cut 
off tile outer from the inner hall, — a distinction which 
tiH of late had not been recognised ; — and if the garnish- 
ing of the outer compartment sufficed to excite my 
amazement, much more forcibly was that feeling roused 
by what I beheld in the inner. Rich carpets covered 
the floor : gilded lamps hung from the ceiling ; and the 
great oaken staircase leading up to the lodging room«, 
which beg^ here, had received a polish, bright as the 
art of man could bestow upon it But greater wonders 
than even these awaited me. 

** We had by this time reached the door of the draw- 
ing-room, when the servant, as a preparatory step to 
throwing it open, demanded my name. I was so con- 
founded that I could not contrive to stammer it out so 
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u to be understood; and the man, mistaking my words, 
Ofiheied me in under some appellation, the sound of which 
I haye forgotten. I walked forward ; but my surprise 
vnoonted to positive stupefaction, when there arose to 
meet me — ^not my father, but a lady, beautiful as an augel, 
young, elegant, graceful in every motion, with eyes tliat 
did not look, but speak — ay, sir, speak words — ^plain in- 
telligible words — dark, large, brilliant, surmounted witli 
long lashes, which soflened, whilst they took not away 
from, the variable expression of the orbs beneath them. 
But I must command myself—so let that pass. 

** In what manner I received the salutation of the 
stranger, I cannot tell ; only I remember, that when I 
made an effort to speak, my tongue clove to tlie roof of 
my mouth, and I . stood like one rooted to the spot by 
some sudden spell, cr frozen into stone. The lady seemed 
surprised at my emotion, I even fimcied that she became 
alarmed, for she uttered something in a hurried tone, 
the purport of which I could not comprehend, and made 
a movement as if to retire ; but before she could carry 
that resolution into effect, a door which communicated 
between the saloon and the library was thrown open, and 
my fiither entered. The sight of him recalled me in- 
stantly to my senses. I advanced to receive the hand 
which he held out ; and in tlie next instant, the whole 
mystery around me was explained. 

**^You are welcome home again, Charles,* said my 
father, with more than usual kindness in his tone : *■ I 
dare say the aspect which things have atsiuncd since you 
were last here, has caused you no little astonishment ; 
yet I am willing to hope, that astonishment is not the 
only feeling Ukely to be roused. Charlotte, my love,* 
continued he, turning to the lady, ' permit me to intro- 
duce to you my son, whom you will find, I trust, an 
agreeable companion at moments when I may be unable 
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to enjoy your society. Charles, in this lady you see 
one who is entitled, by every tie of moral obligaticm, to 
your respect and affection. She has consented to make 
mc the happiest of men : and she now stands towards 
you in the relation of a mother.* 

'^^ A' mother!* cried I, staggering back, as if struck 
by some sudden and deadly blow : * A mother ! Is this 
lady, then, your wife V 

" ' Yes, sir,* replied my father, in his old tone of ieu- 
perity ; * this lady is my wife. Is there any thing so 
very remarkable in that circumstance, as that you should 
not be able to comprehend it ?* 

** * No, sir, no — ^not exactly so,' said I, scarcely know- 
ing what I said : *■ but the intelligence has come upon 
me so suddenly — I knew not that any such step was in 
contemplation — that, in short, I know not what to say, 
except that your announcement has perfectly amazed me.* 

*** I see no reason why it should produce that effect,* 
replied he : * there is nothing so very startling in the 
fact, tliat a man who has spent twenty years in solitude 
should become weary of living alone, or that he should 
ally himself with one every way worthy of his esteem 
and affections.* 

** This was spoken coldly and deliberately, with an 
emphasis of which I could not mistake the purport ; yet 
I answered it by observing, that I had received no inti- 
mation of the intended change ; and that his silence on 
such a subject surprised me more than the line of con- 
duct which he had seen fit to pursue. 

'* * I was not aware,* replied he in a sarcastic tone, 
into which he knew well how to throw the very gall of 
bitterness, * that I had ever given you cause to regard 
yourself as the arbiter of my destinies. I have not been 
in the habit of soliciting your advice on indifferent mat- 
ters, and should scarcely think of desiring it on an oc- 
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oanon like the preflent But enough of such discussion 
-^I h&Te told you how this lady and yourself axe con- 
nected ; it remains for you to behave towards her as that 
oonnection demands.* 

**■ I had by this time recovered in somo degree from 
my agitation, and turned towards my motlier-in-laWf 
with the intention of offering an apology for tiie strange- 
neai of my behaviour. She trembled violently, — whether 
dcaai fear, or mere embarrasment, it was, of course, im- 
powdble £b€ me to tell ; whilst her respiration appeared 
to go on with difficulty, and her colour went and came 
like clouds over the face of the moon on a stormy night. 
By degrees, however, the awkwardness of manner in- 
separable from so extraordinary an introduction, de- 
parted. She recovered the calm and placid air which 
distinguished her when slie rose to bid me welcome ; and 
the ease which marked her gestures, as well as the readi- 
ness with which we entered into conversation, soon pro- 
duced the happiest effect upon me. In five minutes every 
thing awkward in our first meeting was forgotten, and 
we behaved towards each other, as persons in our situa- 
tion might be expected to behave. 

^ It was now. that I found leisure to cast my eyes 
round upon the apartment in which we were sitting; 
and there, as well as elsewhere, I saw that a perfect re- 
volution had occurred. The ancient cane-backed chairs 
and sofas had been displaced to make room for couches 
covered with the costliest silks ; rose wood tables, richly 
inlaid, were scattered here and there in elegant confu- 
sion; splendid pier glasses filled up the lecesses, and 
curtaiiis of the finest stuffs ornamented the windows ; 
whilst even the paper upon the wallR, as well as the 
painting on the roof and pannels, had all been renewed 
in the most expensive and brilliant manner. Nor was it 
in the saloon alone that the hand of improvement had 
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possible to shun her company, particularly when no okhier "^4 
persons chanced to be by. Not that I ever thong^ of har < 
with aversion. To look upon that countenance, to be- 
hold the varied and glowing expression of those eyes, 
yet entertain towards the being whose eyes met miqei 
any thing in the most remote degree akin to averaioiit 
was impossible. On the contrary, I never beheld her 
without admiration, the deepest, the most intense. I 
never listened to the music of her voice, without a de- 
light such as no other sound in nature could prodnob' 
I never thought of her when absent, without a degree of 
interest painful indeed, but painful only from its ezcese. 
Yet I avoided her, as if there had been a pestilence in 
her breath, and a pollution in her touch. It was not 
often that I endeavoured to account for this ; but when I 
did, images arose, humiliating and distressing, of the aoH 
of tie which had brought us acquainted, and held us U^ 
gether. I could not bear to think of her as my father s 
wife— as one whom I was bound to approach with de- 
ference, and look upon with respect ; yet I felt that to 
regard her only as the beautiful and innocent girl, and 
to treat her like a sister or a friend, would at once dis- 
please the man to whom I was indebted for my being, 
and infringe, seriously and improperly, upon the usagM 
of society. Many days therefore elapsed, ere wc could 
be said to know more of each other^s tastes and habits 
than was disclosed at the moment of our first introduc- 
tion : — ^well would it have been for both, had this just 
and cautious reserve been persevered in. 

** With his state of celibacy, my father had, it appeared, 
put off that morose and haughty humour which kept hmi 
at a distance from all his neighbours. Repeatedly since 
their return from London, had the new married couple 
thrown open their doors to gay parties, and the old walls 
had more than once rung again to the tones of singing 
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and minstrelsy. So excellent a custom wnR not to be in- 
tempted by the arrival of tlic heir of the lord»}iip : on 
the contrary, I was given to imderstand that, in Iionour 
of my visit, the entire neighbourhood Iiad been invited to 
an entertainment, which was to exceed in splendour and 
elegance every thing of the kind wliich had for many 
years taken place in tliis part of tlic country. With what 
absolntc indifference I listened to the announcement ! 
What were gaiety or splendour to me ? I had become all 
at once the most humiliated and sclf-condcmncd of Im- 
nian beings. All the glories of an Eastern imlace, Imd 
they been spread out before mo, would have failed to ex- 
cite any pleasurable emotion. Nay, I pined for the 
gloom which was now dispelled for ever, and looked 
back with regret upon the very state of existence whicli 
was onoe the source of my most serious repining. What 
fickle creatures are we, even at the best! how little may 
our very tastes and desires be calculated upon ! 

" The day of gala came in its course, and brought 
witli it a crowd of guests of all ages, of both sexes, and 
of every rank — ^from the proud wearer of the earl's coro- 
net, down to the simple commoner. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the hospitable urbanity of my fiitlier ; and tlic gen- 
tle attentions of his bride to all within her reach, were 
beyond measure gratifying. Then, again, as to the ban- 
quet — ^no luxury which earth, air, or water could produce, 
was wanted. The choicest wines were passed round with 
exuberant liberality ; a crowd of servants in rich liveries 
prevented every wish ; and the glare of golden lamps 
was reflected back by a profusion of massive plate, under 
which the -table and sideboards groaned. Next followed 
the dance, the conversazione, the promenade, relieved 
and interrupted from time to time by bursts of the most 
exquisite music, till every sense seemed deadened by the 
multiplied sources of enjoyment, with which it was not 
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so much supplied as sated. And how was I affected by 
all this ? I looked on with the vacant stare of a spectator 
at a show which he understands to be delusive and un* 
real. I appeared, indeed, to mingle, like the rest, in 
every amusement ; I even gazed round upon the faces of 
my father's guests, seeking for .one on which my eye 
might repose so much as for a moment. But I found 
none. Many fair countenances there were, — ^laughingf, 
lively, happy countenances, — such as meet us in our 
dreams, when these are most pleasing, and leave a treoe 
behind them when we awake. But before my eye that 
night they passed Hkq shadows. There was but one 
countenance on which I could endure to gaze-^and that 
one was — ^my mother. Heaven ! what u profanation of 
the term. Charlotte Howard, the dark eyed lively girl of 
eighteen, my mother ! — she, who was by two full years 
my junior, — ^who smiled upon me, not with the haughty 
glance of a superior, but witli the mild beseeching look 
of one who saw my agitation, and would have calmed it 
had she possessed the power, — who seemed to court, not 
to demand my notice, as if she needed support from me, 
and would have taken it as a boon f — Could I think of 
her as my mother ? No ; I never beheld her in that light ; 
I could not think of her in that fashion. I was cold and 
distant towards her, it is true — cold in my manner, dis- 
tant in my address ; but neither my coldness nor distance 
proceeded from that jealous aversion with which, as my 
step-mother, I might have been supposed to regard her. 
I shrank from her, because I already felt that I dared 
not trust myself near her ; — ^yet my eyes followed her 
every movement, as if there were a spell upon them, 
which not all my efforts would suffice to break. 

"• At last she sat down to her harp. Though I had been 
upwards of a fortnight under the same roof with her, I 
had never yet heard her sing or play ; for my father en- 
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tertaincd no tosto for music, and I did not presume to 
solicit that she would perforin for my gratification. I 
was sitting at the moment alone in a distant corner of 
the saloon, pretending fatigue, which in reality I did not 
experience, that I miglit escape for a few minutes from 
the toil of making myself agreeable, or supiKirting a con- 
versation in which I took no interest Of all Uic objects 
in the passing pageant, I beheld but her alone ; and when 
there was a coll of silence, I held my very breatli, lest its 
sound should interrupt it How gracefully she stretched 
her fiur roimd arm over the instrument ! — witli what 
taste she swept the chords as a prelude to her song ! and 
then striking a few bold notes by way of symphony, she 
raised her eyes as if to ask for inspiration from on high. 
In an instant, her countenance was Ughted up, and there 
burst from her a gush of sweet sounds, so mellow, so 
true, so plaintive, yet so powerful, tliat the most insensible 
could not listen witiiout visible emotion. For me, I was 
entranced. All power of motion was taken away from 
nic ; I tried to draw near to her, but could not — 1 was 
spell- bound, as if by tlie voice of an angel. 

" There was no instantaneous burst of applause when 
that sweet wild song ended. The efibet produced by it 
was beyond the compass of words ; it was felt, but could 
not be expressed. Men listened, as they are accus- 
tomed to do for the echo that follows notes which come 
to them over water, and they seemed disappointed when 
no echo was heard; but if an irresistible impulse check- 
ed them at first, a universal murmur of delight gave 
evidence, as soon as the charm had dissolved, that their 
silence arose from intensity of admiration, and that 
there is no tribute so pure, or so real, as that which 
cannot be expressed. Charlotte appeared distressed by 
the very plaudits which were intended to give her plea- 
suie. She rose, blushing deeply, from her instrument, 
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uiui made as if she intended to cross the saloon to a spot 
where a group of gay loungers were congregated to- 
gether. At tliat instant her eye caught mine: what 
the expression of my gaze might be, I knew not; doubt* 
less it was the same which had accompanied every 
glance that I cast upon her that night ; but it produced 
a vivid, and, as I could not bat observe, a painful effect 
upon her. Her colour fled, and she grew pale as death; 
then again the blood rushed to her cheek with increased 
violence; her breathing became suddenly interrupted* 
and she staggered as if threatened with a fit. I saw 
her condition, and sprang forward to assist her ; but be* 
fore I could reach the spot, her self-command had re- 
turned. * I thank you,* said she, in a low tone, and with 
a smile beautiful but melancholy : ^ I am better now, it 
was only a momentary faintness, occasioned by the heat 
of the room. But how is it that you keep so mucli apart?* 
added she, speaking more easily, and resuming at once 
her naturally cheerful manner : * I have observed you 
withdraw more than once, as if the fatigue were too 
great for you ; or it may be that you dislike dancing — 
ie it so ?' 

" * No, no,' replied I hurriedly ; ' on the contrary, I 
delight in it; and as to my health, it never was more 
sound, nor were my spirits ever higher. May I con- 
vince you of my taste tor dancing by requesting the 

honour of your hand ? or ' and I was conscious, as 

I uttered the last half of the sentence, that my tone of 
voice, no less than my assumed gaiety, fell — * is it 
allowable in us, circumstanced as we are, to dance 

together ?" 

»* * Oh, surely,* answered she calmly ; * why not ? We 
will lead off this dance, if you please, and you shall se- 
lect the figure.* 

«^ We did so ; but there was madness in the entire 
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proceeding, — glaring^, paljKiblc madness. Wc danncd — 
at least I danced — like one who knew not wJiothcr lie 
slept or wore awake ; and more than once I bliindorcd 
in the very figure which I had myself consented to 
choose. Our Iiands, as a matter of necessity, frc(iucntly 
met; as often as this occurred, a tlirill passed through 
me like a shock of electricity, and my very brain swam 
ooolbsedly. At last we gained the bottom of the sot, 
ind she rallied mc, not however without a visible etfort, 
on my forget fulness. I tried to answer in the same 
■train of badinage, but my efforts proved unavuiling ; 
and I ibit that to remain where I was any longer, yet 
retain my senses, was hoi)eless. I rose from the couch 
on which wo had sat down, and complaining of a sud- 
den indisposition, prepared to withdraw. *• (iood (lod ! 
then you are really ill,' exclaimed she, in a voice full of 
emotion ; * und I have tlioughtlessly induced you to do 
that which has increased your iudis|X)sition.' 

*' * Not so,' replied I, strugj^ling hard to appear calm ; 
* it is a trifling headache, which a few moments of quiet 
will remove. I will retire beyond the sound of music 
for a while, and return again when I feel better ;' and I 
walked away as I spoke. 1 opened the door of the sa- 
loon, but, before I closed it again, looked round. She 
stood as I had quitted her, in an attitude of anxiety and 
alarm : her eye had followed my movements, and now 
it met mine, not designedly, but by instinct, (^od I what 
a look was that ! 1 felt it in my heart, my soul, my brain ; 
it stirred up thoughts, which, had they continued to 
burn but a moment longer, must have driven me to 
insanity. I saw it ever after in my waking virions, and 
in my sleeping dreams ; at midnight and at noonday it 
was equally before me. Yet what was the language 
that it spoke ? I could not tell ; I did not dare to ask : 
I read in it something which I desired to read, yet 
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which, having read, I would have given worlds not to 
have observed. I ran with the step of a maniac to my 
chamber ; I closed the door, locking and bolting it as if 
against some deadly enemy : and I revisited the sceiie 
of festivity that night no more. 

** It was late on the foUowing morning before th6 
breakfast bell rang. On obeying its summons, I found 
that most of the guests of the preceding evening were 
gone, hut that several still remained. All u^ypeared 
jaded as a matter of course ; a night of revelry seldom 
fails to bring in a morning of languor ; but on none had 
fatigue produced so marked an effect as upon my father 
and his bride. The former, though manifostly strug- 
gling to wear the smooth brow of one at peace with 
himself and with every one around him, could not al- 
ways repress a frown which told a tale of internal suf- 
fering either in body or mind ; — the latter was dejected, 
thoughtful, silent, and uneasy, — and the more uneasy 
as her efforts to appear otherwise were too palpable to 
escape detection. I had done nothing to produce such 
effects. No, no; if there were other causes besides 
bodily fatigue for the embarrassment which displayed 
itself in the manner of the new-married couple, no blame 
could possibly attach to me. Why then did my con- 
science sting me ? or rather, why did the suspicion arise 
at all, that tliere were other causes besides that which 
both avowed, and which all but myself appeared to ad- 
mit ? I blushed internally as these questions occurred, 
and, having hastily concluded my meal, 1 walked abroad 
to commune with my own heart in the solitude of the park. 

"When I reached the house, the hall clock was 
striking a third quarter ; and on looking up, I perceived 
that the dinner hour was close at hand. I hurried off 
to my own apartment ; but before I reached it, sounds 
smote upon my ear, which caused me unconsciously to 
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stop. It was necessaryf in order to reach my own, that 
I should pass my father's dressings room, the door of 
which happened to be ajar. Heaven knows, there is no 
character so contemptible in my eyes as that of an eaves- 
dropper; nor am I conscious that in taking the step 
which I took then, I incurred the guilt — for guilt it 
surely is — of seeking to pry into the secrets of others ; 
but there was a magic in Charlotte's voice which I never 
csould resist. Its tones fell around me, and I paused to 
diink them in, more gratefully than tlie wanderer in 
the desert drinks from a well where no water was anti- 
cipated. My feelings may bo guessed at, when I dis- 
covered that she spoke not in joy but in sorrow. The 
words I could not overhear — I did not desire to overhear 
them ; — but the tones were those of deep dlstress^-of 
bitter heartfelt misery. Then came the sound of my 
fatlier's voice, stern, as I liad been told it was when ad- 
dressed to my mother. I could bear this no longer. 
Plausible as he was when strangers stood by, and 
smootli and oily as his outward manner might be, it 
was evident, tiiat in private he gave vent to his cruel 
disposition, and that he exercised his cruelty upon his 
bride. I felt every vein in my forehead and temples 
swell, as the idea rose into my mind. I rushed forward, 
a curse trembling upon my tongue, a curse directed 
even against the author of my being, nor was it without 
an effi>rt almost supernatural that I succeeded in re- 
pressing it. But I did suppress it. I even calmed in 
some degree the frenzy that raged within me ; and hav- 
ing completed my toilette, I descended with an unruffled 
countenance to the dining room. 

*' The last of our party had taken their departure 
some hours before, and we sat down, my father, Char- 
lotte, and I, to a family meal. It was not a comfortable 
one. He indeed had put on that rigidity of counte- 
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nance, which he desired should be mistaken for an ex- 
pression of perfect good humour ; whilst T struggled 
hard to appear in my usual spirits ; and even Charlotte 
strove to look — what she felt not — happy. But our con- 
versation, being on ull hands forced, soon became flat, 
and finally died away into mere question and answer. 
Charlotte, indeed, complained of illness, which she at- 
tributed to the exertions of last night, and quitted us 
almost as soon as the cloth was withdrawn ; and then 
my father and I were left to enjoy, as we might, each 
other's society. 

"For some minutes neither party had spoken, and 
my thoughts were beginning to wander I scarce knew 
whither, when my father, after filling his glass, and 
pushing the bottle to mc, desired to know how I liked 
my mother-in-law. I do not believe that any peculiari- 
ty of manner accompanied this question, — I am quite 
sure that it was a natural one, and one which ought to 
have produced no such effect ujwn me ; but I started in 
my seat at the words, and turned round, as if an evil 
spirit had spoken. My father was not so much as look- 
ing towards me : he sat with his elbow upon the table, 
watching, to all appearance, the sun, as he sat behind 
a hill ; and though a second or two elapsed ere I could 
so far command myself as to reply, he cither took, or 
appeared to take, no notice of my embarrassment. As 
may easily be imagined, I expressed myself, when I did 
speak, greatly delighted with the lady ; I passed upon 
her such ordinary culogiums as men are accustomed to 
bestow upon women in whom they take no great in- 
terest. 

" * J am glad you are pleased with her,' replied he, in 
the same tone of indifierence, and still gazing steadily 
upon the setting sun. * She is an extremely amiable 
and eiEcellcnt person, somewhat young and inexperi- 
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encedt no doubt; but perfectly free from deceit and af- 
fectation. Yet your manner towards her has not been 
such as to impress her with the belief that you really 
like her. So she sayB at least, for I have seen nothing 
of the kind; but she complains tliat you simn her on 
every possible occasion, and that if by any accident you 
cannot effect your escape, your address is always formal, 
and your air distant. Surely you are above the silly 
feeling which sometimes urges men to be jealous of 
^heir fathers' wives.* 

*^ He turned round as he spoke ; but though I did my 
best to read his secret thouglits, I could discover no- 
thing in the glance of his eye beyond the expression 
naturally connected with tlio subject of our conversation. 
Relieved beyond measure at this, I hastened to assure 
him that no such paltry sentiments were encouraged by 
mc, and I strove to account for a shyness, of which I 
was too conscious to deny it, by reminding him of the 
brief standing of our acquaintance, and the {)eculiar cir- 
cumstances under which it commenced. All this seemed 
to be taken as I could have wished. He admitted tiiat 
our first interview was not such as to lead to an imme- 
diate intimacy, but hoped that time would gradually 
dispel every unpleasant association which that might 
have produced, and that, before long, we should be on 
the footing of easy familiarity which the connection 
subsisting between us demanded. 

^* * Besides,* continued he, * you are so nearly of the 
same age, that to treat one another with coldness or 
excess of deference were ridiculous. She must be to 
you rather as a sister than a mother, — indeed, she ought 
perhaps to have been your wife rather than mine.* 

'*I cannot tell whether my own heart deceived mo, 
but, as he uttered tliese words, I fancied that I could 
detect in the corner of his eye a lurking suspicion, the 
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more hideoas as it was not in tended to be seen. If 1 
was right, the expression lasted but for an instant, — so 
abrupt indeed were both its coming and going, that 
thought itself could hardly overtake it,-~and then all 
was again smooth and placid. The speech itself, how- 
ever, was sufficient to embarrass me, for I was at a loss 
not only how to reply, but how to understand it ; sc- I 
stammered out something about behaving on all occa- 
sions to my father's wife as her station in the family 
required. My father took no notice of these expressions. 
He changed the. subject, indeed, almost immediately; 
and the remainder of our tete-^-tele passed off as sucli 
conferences were accustomed to do. 

** I know not why I have dwelt tlms minutely upon 
the occurrences which marked the commencement of 
Charlotte's and my acquaintance. In themselves, I am 
aware that they possess few claims upon the notice of a 
stranger ; yet their influence upon me was great and 
lasting — so lasting, indeed, as to control my entire des- 
tiny. They have lefl, too, an impression upon my mind 
so deep, that years will not suffice to blot it out, should 
years of a hated existence be forced upon me. But I 
will strive to write more concisely hereafter : I will 
dwell upon nothing which the nature of the task which 
I have imposed upon myself will suffer me to pass by. 

" Days, weeks, nay, montlis passed away without the 
occurrence of any incident particularly deserving of no- 
tice. For a time the course of gaiety in which he had 
embarked, was pursued by my father with steady reso- 
lution, and visits were frequently paid to our neighbours, 
as they in their turn were frequently entertained at home. 
But by degrees his old humour began again to obtain the 
ascendency over him. His pride and ill-humour broke 
out on more than one occasion, with a violence which no 
equal could endure ; and his neighbours, as a necessary 
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consequence^ grew cold in civilities wliich sccnicd so 
little valued, and were so tlianklcssly received. This 
cliange on their part operated only to rouse tlie natural 
implacability of his temper. A slight offered or received, 
sufficed to put an end at once to all fartlicr intercourse 
witli the offending party, no matter how gross and glaring 
the provocation might be. In tliis manner, first one, 

then anotlier of our visiters fell off, till was left 

once more in the state of almost total solitude which for- 
merly distinguished it. 

»* In proportion as this state of tilings attained its cli- 
max, my father's retired and unsocial habits resimied 
their ascendency over lumself. His voice recovered its 
natural tones ; he rarely spoke except in anger, or which 
was infinitely worse, in bitter raillery. The society of 
his wife appeared to possess no charms for him, and mine 
he rather shunned tlian courted. "We never saw hini, 
indeed, except at meals, for his mornings were spent con- 
stantly in the library, and he retired thither again as soon 
as the dinner ended ; and as to any act of kindness or at- 
tention, neitlier the one nor tlie other received such at 
his hands. I need not after this observe tliat the feeling 
so opposed to love, which I had struggled to subdue, 
again oppressed me as often as a thought of my father 
occurred ; whilst poor Cliarlotte's dread of him became 
before long too conspicuous to be concealed. 

" The consequence of all this was, that she and I were 
thrown continually upon one another for society, for con- 
solation, I had almost said for support ; whilst the reserve 
which had hitherto subsisted between us melted gra- 
dually away. 

** Instead of separating for the rest of the morning, as 
we had been accustomed to do at the breakfast table, we 
found ourselves occupying tlie same apartment — she 
busied with her needle or her pencil, and I reading aloud 
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the work of some author equally a favourite wiUi botli. 
Then came tho time of exercise; and our walks, our 
rides, our drives, were felt to possess many additional at> 
tractions, now that they were taken, not separately, but 
together. Music, toe, lent its powerful attractions. Our 
tastes here, as in literature, accorded; and tlie songs 
which she sang with the liveliest satisfoction to herself^ 
were listened to by me with a feeling too deep even for 
tears. Need I say how all tliis ended ? Wedded to one 
whom she had never loved, whose yeans alono had been 
sufficient obstacle to a union so revolting, and treated, 
even within a few months from her bridal day, not with 
indifference only, but witli harshness and brutality ; can 
it be wondered at, if she unconsciously gave to another 
that which was no longer hers to give? No; even 
though that other was the son of her husband, and, as a 
necessary consequence, a being from whom she was di. 
vidcd by a gulf never to be passed — ^who can blame her? 
She but obeyed the impulnes which nature has implanted 
in every bosom ; and obeying tliem without a conscious, 
ness of the results to which they lead, she was innocent. 
But for me — no such excuse was mine. I saw the chasm 
before me — plainly, clearly, saw it I knew even from 
the first, that to remain near her, yet retain the mastery 
over myself, was impossible. Then why did I not leave 
her ? Why did I not abandon my home for ever ? — a 
home which till she entered it, possessed no attractions, 
and which now that she was there, ought to have been 
regarded with horror. I cannot answer tliese questions. 
There was a spell upon me, which drove me on, witli 
eyes open and senses wide awake, into tlie aby^s that 
some power higher than my own will had prepared for 
me ; and £ followed its impulse, Ukg a sheep led to the 
slaughter, without so much as making one struggle to 
resist it 
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**In this manner the remaining portion of summer 
rolled on, and antmnn came in, with aU his variegated 
hues and somhre beauty. How delicious were the walks 
which we took at that glorious season, amidst groves dark 
with decaying foliage ! How soothing were the moments 
which we spent under some tall beech, or umbrageous 
elm, whilst the dead leaves, shaken from the branches at 
every breath, fell one by one at our feet! True, the 
thought of parting came but too frequently into our 
minds, for the period of my sojourn at home was draw- 
ing rapidly to a dose ; but the parting hour was yet Jyy 
several weeks distant ; and when did young hearts learn 
to anticipate distress? ' Never: at those blessed moments, 
(^ blessed I must still regard them,) every thing was 
forgotten beyond the events of the passing hour. Yet 
let me not be misunderstood. Never had there passed 
between us one word, one syllable, one allusion which 
the angels of light would have blushed to witness. Our 
love, if such it must be called, was wholly unmixed with 
every earthly and debasing passion. She was to me an 
object of adoration — an idol — to be gazed upon in holy 
rapture, but with a rapture sanctified by the most pro- 
found respect; whilst to her, I was as the brother of her 
affections — the friend on whom alone she leaned for aid 
in her difficulties, and consolation in her grie&. Could 
there be aught impure in the intercourse of persons ac- 
tuated by these sentiments, and these only 7 Why was 
was it, then, that such moments never fiuled to bring in 
their train, hours of agony and remorse ? 

**■ The fatal period, so often thought o^ and to which 
every allusion had been, as it were studiously avoided, 
came at last The middle of October arrived, and brought 
with it the necessity for my inunediate abandonment of 
— and return to college. For some days previously, 
our interooursey though not less constant than before, had 
7 
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been accompanied with a degree of rettraint perfisetly 
novel. The truth is, that we were equally desirous of 
hiding the sorrow of which both were equally conscious, 
and the effort necessary to ensure success, caused us to 
appear strange in each other^s eyes. But the attempt, 
though nobly made, and for a while steadily persevered 
in, proved ultimately useless. Feeling, if it be really 
litrong, will break through every restraint both of pru- 
dence and duty ; and ours were &r too impetuous not to 
sweep all such barriers before them. 

"• It was now the day preceding that which had been 
fixed for the commencement of my journey. It was 
Sunday, too— that day of holy rest» which in the country, 
at least, never dawnsAvithout bringing a blessing along 
with it both upon man and beast ; and Charlotte and my- 
self, according to our invariable practice, attended divine 
service together. My fiither was not of the party ; in- 
deed, many years had elapsed since he last beheld the 
interior of a church, of which, and of the clergy, it was 
too much his custom, if he spoke at all, to speak in terms 
of contempt 

** Not at any moment of my lifo was I conscious of 
devotional feelings deeper or more engrossing than came 
over me on this occasion. I prayed, I say not fervently, 
but bitterly ; the very tears made their way through the 
■hands in which my face was buried; my whole soul 
seemed abstracted from earthly considerations, and even 
Charlotte was, for a time, forgotten. How she was af- 
fected I know not ; for, from the commencement of the 
service to its close, I never once beheld her, so entirely 
was my attention given up to the solemn business in 
which I was engaged. 

" We did not return home as soon as the service con- 
cluded ; but Charlotte passing her arm through mine, we 
sauntered on towards our fiivourite retreat in the beech- 
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wood. We sat down as usual, just within the shelter of 
the grove, on a mound from whence a view of tlic whole 
landscape could be obtained, whilst we were ourselves 
concealed from observation. The day was beautifriUy 
mild and serene ; there was not a doud in the sky, nor 
& breath of air astir su£Qiciently violent to shake a with- 
ered leaf from its stem. A universal silence was around 
us, broken only by the frill, dear, and melodious notes of 
a thrush, which poured, from a brake hard by, a torrent 
of natural music. We looked abroad, too, upon a scene 
of no ordinary beauty — ^t^Nm herds of deer quietly graz- 
ing — ^upon the modest church, more than half concealed 
in the grove that encircled it — upon hamlets, villages, 
and sditary cottages, reposing in the sanctity of the sab- 
bath ; but of human beings not a trace could be discerned. 
There was something in this perfect solitude particularly 

■ 

affecting to persons in our situation : we did not inter- 
rupt it by any attempt at conversation, to which we felt 
ourselves quite unequal, but sat in silence, whilst visions 
the most melancholy passed over our minds, like the 
shadows of clouds on a summer's day over the side of a 
bill 

" At last, the gradual inclination of the sun towards the 
west, warned us that it was time to quit the spot We 
rose as if by common consent, to obey the impulse, juiit 
as his disk reached the horizon ; and we stood motionksr 
whilst it sank lower and lower, till it wholly disappeared. 
It was then that for the first time I ventured to speak : 
what I said I know not ; I believe it was some common- 
place remark, such as the circumstances of the case call- 
ed forth, — as that I should be &r away when next she 
beheld the sun set, or something to that purport ; but it 
appeared as if the tones of my voice were alone required 
to break the spell which had so long bound us, and to 
cause the feelhfigs of both, hitherto painfrilly repressed, to 
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overflow. Charlotte burst into tears. Instinctively I 
tlirew my arm round her waist — a movement lyhich she 
sought not to prevent, and then she laid her head upon 
my shoulder and wept bitterly. I cannot pretend to de- 
scribe what I felt at that moment ; I could not speak 
comfort to her, for my own tears choked my utterance ; 
but I pressed her to my heart, as if it, were there, and 
there only, that she must read the secret which my lips 
refused to reveal. 

** We stood thus for several moments ; not a sentence 
had been spoken by either, though both were too fully 
aware of the issue to which matters had been driven ; 
when Charlotte, by a desperate effort, checked her weep- 
ing, and raising her head from my shoulder; proposed 
that we should return home. I obeyed without hesita- 
tion, and giving her my arm, we set forward in the di- 
rection of the house. We had just cleared the wood, 
when, happening to look back, I perceived the figure of 
a man passing with apparent caution to the right, — and 
a single glance served to convince me that it was my 
&ther. A horrible consciousness struck at once to my 
heart. I permitted Charlotte^s arm to drop from mine, 
my seiises all but forsook me, and it was not without diffi- 
culty that 1 prevented myself from falling to the ground. 
Alarmed at my condition, though ignorant of its cause, 
she shrieked aloud, and addressed to me in her agony, 
terms such as she ought never to have employed, nor I 
permitted. The words, not less than the manner of the 
speaker, restored to me at once my self-command. I 
perceived that she had not observed the spectacle which 
had so dreadfully shocked me ; and determined not to 
distress her by any intimation of the truth, I pretended 
that a sudden dizziness had come over me, to which I 
was occasionally subject I then urged her to dear away 
every trace of tears from her cheeks ; and once more 
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taking her ann in mine, led her, at a quick pace, to the 
hcMue. 

** We parted in the hall, Charlotte going to the draw- 
ing room, whilst I harried off to my own apartment, to 
indulge in a train of ideas more hideous than had ever 
yet entered into my mind. Could it be that my father 
entertuned any suspicion of my honour, or his wife's 
fidelity ? Could he act the part of a spy upon us, all the 
while that he pretended to desire our intimacy ? Above 
all^ was it possible for him to have witnessed aU that 
passed in the beech-wood ? What then ? Had we been 
guilty of any deed, ot spoken a single word, of which 
there was real cause to be ashamed ? No ! Whatever 
our feelings might have been, at least they were not dis- 
closed ; and the embrace,->was it more than the peculiar 
circumstances in which we stood authorised ? Had I 
done au|^t besides what was enjoined upon me, in be- 
having towards Charlotte as a brother, and a friend? 
And was it not natural, on the eve of parting, that we 
should exhibit some such proofe that we looked forward 
to the separation with regret? All these questions I 
strove to answer to my own satisfaction ; but there was 
a fiend in the back ground which continually reminded 
me, that the answers, though true in letter, were false in 
spirit. How conscience does make cowards of us ! Had 
my own heart been able to acquit me, there would have 
been nothing in nature besides capable of stirring up one 
painful reflection ; but my heart did not acquit me, and 
all my anticipations were, in consequence, terrible. I 
thought of the injury I had done, and of its probable 
puniEdmient — a punishment to be poured out not upon 
me alone, fer that I could have borne, but upon one dearer 
to me than life— ^to secure whose happiness I would have 
been content to sacrifice not only present peace, but eter- 

7* 
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aity itself. I thought of Charlotte, not merely neglected 
and occasionally chid, as was her fiite now ; but upbraid- 
ed, insulted, disgraced, turned out upon a cuAd world, 
'with a reputation blasts and a broken heart, whilst I, 
the miserable cause of all this, could not offer to her so 
much as the last refuge of the guilty and the desperate. 
Maddened with the horrid picture, I threw myself with 
my &ce upon the bed, my whole frame shaking in con- 
vulsive agony, till the sweat-drops stood upon my brow 
like dew, and my brain homed as if it had been on fire. 
^ By degrees, however, hope, that inextinguishable 
principle in minds not utterly seared, beg^ to exert its 
influence. There were no proofs before me, cither that 
my fiither was really suspicious, or that, being so, he had 
watched our proceedings ; still less had conclusive evi« 
dence appeared, that our proceedings on that day were 
observed. At the moment when I saw him, he was too 
far removed from the spot where we had sat, to overhear 
our ccmversation, had such passed between us ; and the 
shape of the wood was, I i^ confident, such, as to screen 
our very figures from his observation. Should the case 
be so, then all might 3^t be well, and I should leave 
Charlotte exposed to no greater risks and miseries than 
were already about her. But should it not,-— I would 
not receive Htlat impression again. There was some- 
thing within, which whispered that aU could not be lost 
We were not sufficiently guilty to merit utter perdition ; 
and Heaven waa too just to destroy on account of errors 
purdy involuntary, and only of the mind. No, no; my 
fears had been too excessive, and I did wrong to indulge 
them. At all events, there was no ailvantage to be de- 
rived from the anticipation of evil ; o^ the coming of 
which, if it were to come, I should soon receive tokens 
not to be raisanderstood ; 00 I determined to command 
myself and to be guided in «iy judgment of what was 
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Ukdy to fall out, by the behaviour of my father when 
VB met. 

" Thus reaaoning, I nude haste to chanjBfe my drese, 
and deMsended to the dining' room. Just as I reached 
&e door of his apartment, my fitther came forth, and I 
found, that however sturdy resolutions may be whilst the 
necessity of acting up to them is remote, they hold but 
an insecure ground if suddenly put to the test My 
heart beat qnick, and I would have passed on ; but he 
spoke, and agitated -as 1 was, I retained my senses suffi- 
ciently about me to be aware that the -moment of trial 
had arrived^— I titoppod. His observation was one of or- 
dinary salutation merely. He hoped that I had had a 
pleasant walk-— said that the sun set beautifully, and pre- 
dicted an agreeable day for my journey on the morrow ; 
and he did so in a tone perfectly calm and natural : in- 
deed, if any thing, with more of kindness in it than he 
had of late cared to show. I felt as if a mountain had 
been removed flom my chest. I breathed again. I was 
like a perscm to whom liberty is unexpectedly restored, — 
like a criminal reprieved on the very scaffold. Hope for 
once had not d^^ived me ; and my suspicions were 
proved to be groundless. With a light step and a joyous 
countenance, I continued my course to the dining-room ; 
and I sat down to table a happier man than I had been 
daring many weeks before. 

** Moods of the mind, whether gay or melancholy, are 
sorely infectious, where persons who take a real interest 
in each other's welfiure are met together. We had not 
long been seated, when the dejection which at first mark- 
ed Qiarlotte's air, gradually cleared away, and she joined 
cheerfully in the conversation, of which I was the prime 
mover and the chief supporter. My father, too, seem- 
ed to have laid aside fer a tkne his constitutional coldness, 
that he mig^t make the last evening of my sojourn an 
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agreeable one ; indeed so afiectionate was his manner to- 
wards both Charlotte and myself that had I not been 
under the influence of fidse excitement, that very a^^c- 
tion would have stung me to the quick. I was, how-> 
ever, too happy in the discovery that my fears were 
without foundation, to permit any consideration of minor 
moment to ruffle me ; and hence I acted and spoke, not 
like one about to quit a place endeared to him by the most 
tender associations, but as if the journey to be taken 
were one of pleasure. My father rallied me on this ; 
Charlotte, too, threw out some hints which I could not 
misunderstand : — ^but I answered both in the same tone 
of levity, and then changed the subject "Hiat the ex- 
citement might not abate, I drank wine profusely ; and 
my &ther, though usually abstemious, encouraged me in 
so doing by imitating my example. By and by, Char- 
lotte quitted us. There was a slight flutter of the puke 
as the door dosed after her, — a slight sense of apprehen* 
sion, that a second trial was at hand ; but nothing what- 
ever occurring to justify the suspicion, I again became 
re-assured ; and we again plied the bottle, till I certainly, 
and my father, to all appearance^ became considerably 
enlivened. But we broke up firom our orgie at last, and 
following Charlotte to the saloon, the rest of the evening 
was spent in listening to HandePs exquisite music, ren- 
dered doubly sublime by being expressed in the tones of 
a voice to which those of the seraphim were harsh and 
inharmonious. 

** It was drawing late, and all appeared to feel that 
the parting moment was come ; for it was necessary for 
me to set out at an hour when few even of the do- 
mestics would be stirring. I did my best to appear 
calm ; I even strove to keep up the gaiety of countenance 
which during the last hear or two had been worn in 
mockery of a heavy heart Charlotte likewise struggled 
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hird to repreis her grief; and she succeeded so well, 
tfaat not a tear burst &om the lids, beneath which a tor. 
rent lay imprisoned. My &ther was the first to speak. 

* GSood night, Charles,* said he, holding out his hand ; 

* th^e is nothing to be gained by prolonging a scene 
like this. Fart we must ; and though it be for a short 
time, to part is never agreeable. Go, kiss your mother — 
pooh — pooh — ^kias Charlotte, and tell her not to break 
her heart, for you will return to us at Christmas.* 

** I had replied to the squeese of his hand, and wa9 
preparing to salute Charlotte, when the latter part 
of his speech attracted my notice. It had never been 
customaxy for me to visit home during any of tlie shorter 
▼Bcations. These I usually spent either in Cambridge, 
or in town, or with some of my college Mends, whose 
residences were not so remote as mine fix>m the seat of 
Iftarning • and the invitation to deviate now from an es- 
tablished practice, could not but forcibly strike me. I 
looked at my father suspiciously, but there was an air of 
absolute frankness about him which fully satisfied me 
that the invitation was not given invidiously. Still I 
hesitated how to answer him. God knows, my inclina- 
tions were not doubtful ; had I acted as they pointed 
oat, I should have at once closed with the proposition, 
no matter how pregnant with mischief; but there was 
an apiHrehensian, suggested by ccmscience alone, lest my 
motives might be read, which caused me to appear un- 
decided, if I really vna not so. 

* " * Yon do not mean to deny us the pleasure of your 
company at Christmas V asked my father ; * I am sure 
both Charlotte and I shall mope to deatli till we see you 
again. Try, my love, try your influence with this truant, 
who seems to quit his home with smiles, and looks for- 
ward to his return with tears.* 

" Charlotte spoke. Her words were pronounced with 
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difficulty, and the tone of her voice was low and plain-: 
live; but it penetrated to my very heart, and put in 
jeopardy all my artificial composure. * You will not 
reject your father's invitation ?' said she : * for my sake, 
not less than his, do not refuse him what he asks.' It 
was not without a desperate effort that I restrained my- 
self; but I did restrain myself so &r as to reply, in a 
tone meant to be that of indifference, that against such 
entreaties I could not think of standing out. I ^t, 
however, that to dissemble much longer would be impos- 
sible. I accordingly took her hand, imprinted upon her 
cheek a cold, fbrmal kiss, then snatching up my candle> 
hurried away to the privacy of my own apartment 

"^ I need not say that to me that was a night of intense 
and overwhelming misery. The steps which I had 
taken to support my courage, however effectual they 
might have been at the moment, told, now that I was 
alone, fearfully against me ; for the excitement produced 
by wine soon evaporated, and left me more than ever a 
prey to despondency and self reproach. I could not lie 
down ; I did not so much as think of undressing ; but, 
with a brain distracted by a thousand fearful forebodings, 
and a fever raging through every vein, paced my cham- 
ber backwards and ferwards, with the step of a maniac. 
Yet the images which passed through my mind that 
night, left no marked or definite form behind them. I 
believe indeed that they were too wild to assume a defi- 
nite ferm, — that they were rather the shadows of terri- 
ble ideas, than ideas themselves, — vague, indistinct, un- 
certain, pointing to nothing tangible, nor resting upon 
any palpable foundation, but painful as the operations of 
a confiised dream, when nothing more is remembered 
than that it was the source of exquisite distress. The 
truth is, that though coikBcience might have told a hide- 
ous tale, I was not sufficiently brave to let her voice be 
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heaxd. Had I possessed couragrc enough, or candour 
enough, to listen to that monitor, tho cause of my agony 
would have heen at once displayed, and possibly all that 
followed might have been avoided ; but I closed my cars 
against a warning note, which would have sounded harsh- 
ly in proportion to its truth, and I have i>aid the full 
penalty of my own weakness. 

" I pass over the events which immediately followed, 
partly because I myself retain of them but an indistinct 
recollection, and partly because, were the case oUierwif>r, 
the detail could excite no interest in the mind of a stran- 
ger. Let it suffice to state, that morning found mc thus 
occupied, not a single preparation having been made for 
my journey, and that when the arrival of the carriage 
was announced^ I only began to take steps, which under 
other circumstances would have been taken many hours 
before. Notwithstanding the delay thus occasioned, 
however, I saw nothing either of my father or Charlotte. 
I think their usual hour of descending to the breakfast- 
room had arrived previous to my departure, — I am 
almost confident that it had ; yet they made not their ap- 
pearance, and the very shutters of their apartments re- 
mained closed as I passed under them. 1 did not look 
up again ; on the contrary, I threw myself back in the 
chaise with the firm determination of forcing my 
thoughts into another channel: — how far I succeeded 
need not be told. 

" At noon on the following day, I reached Cambridge ; 
but how changed in every respect since last I traversed 
its venerable streets ! I hod been an enthusiast once in 
the studies of the place ; 1 had aspired to the attainment 
of academic honours, and was not without a hope of suc- 
ceeding to the utmost ; whilst at the same time no man 
ever entered more freely into the gaieties, nor enjoyed 
more heartily the society of his fellow-students. Now 1 
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loathed them all : my books were neglected ; my friend* 
were avoided; I shut myself up in my chambers, a 
gloomy and discontented wretch, that I might ponder in 
solitude upon the single and horrible idea which began 
about this time to take possession of my mind. 

** There are few ancient houses which have not a tra^ 
ditionary saying handed down from generation to gene- 
ration, with which, in some way or other, the fate of the 
race is supposed to be connected. As I have already 
stated, ours was one of the oldest fiunilies in the north 
of England, as it had formerly been one of the most 
powerfuT; and we were not without our ominous pro- 
phecy, though when, or on what occasion spoken, I 
never heard. You must know that we bear as a device 
upon our shield, three young falcons, with a falcon like- 
wise for our crest Whether the rhyme has reference 
to these circumstances, no one presumed to say; but 
there was a distich well-known in the family, which ob- 
tained an increased impdrtance in consequence of the 
coincidence, and which was supposed to ferebode, that 
at some period or other, the house of would be- 
come violently extinct It was this : 

' The of sal rue the hour, 

When the young hawk harries the old hawk's bower.* 

** I have said that this venerable distich was well- 
known to every member of the family. It had been re- 
peated to me a hundred times, at least, by my nurse ; 
and even my fiither, during an occasional gleam of good 
humour, had more than once alluded to it ; but, as may 
well be believed, it never made upon me a greater im- 
pression than any other couplet of similar import and 
antiquity. Now, however, the citee was difibrent I be- 
gan to see it in the prophetic character which had all 
along been affixed to it by others. I took particular no- 
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tice of its fitness, with reference to the armorial bearing*: 
of the house; and as the 'allusion could hardly lie to an 
ordinary spoliation, my excited imagination was not 
slow in discovering another and more apt {mint of ten- 
dency. To speak out at oiice^ — I fancied tliat the day 
of oai house's downfall had come, — tliat I was the min- 
creant by whose sacrilegious means its ruin wns to be 
efiected, — that I had already harried the nest of my fa- 
ther, by stealing away the afiections of his wife, and that 
the penalty threatened would not fail to be exacted. No 
language would do justice to the effect produced upon 
me by this hideous conviction. I have sat motionless 
during an entire morning, ruminating upon the pro{ihe- 
cy till all fiiith in the power of my own will to regulate 
my actions vanished; and I have risen, not furiouf:, nor 
even excited, but calmly and deliberately convincc<], that 
there was a path before me in whicli I could not avoid 
to walk, though the precipice to which it conducted \va<t 
not for an instant concealed. 

** It was not customary between my father and luy- 
self to keep up any frequent or regular epistolary com- 
munication. In cose either party had business to tran- 
sact with the other, then indeed tlie usual silence was 
broken ; but letters of affection merely had never passed 
between us, from the hour at which I first quitted home 
for schooL Under these circiunstances, I had no rij^h^ 
to expect that any notice of what might be passing at 
' would be transmitted to me ; and as oflen as I 
permitted sober reason to exert her power, tliis trutli 
failed not to come conspicuously into view. But sober 
reason possesses but a very interrupted, as well as feeble 
influence, over a mind engrossed by one tumultuous and 
fatal passion. Morning afler morning I examined my 
breakfitsUtable for that which was not, and ought not to 
have been looked for tiiere ; and on each occasion I felt 
8 
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as if some serious injury had been done, such as I was 
justified in desiring to revenge. In short, I ceased 
citlicr to tliink or act like a man in liis senses^ — I be- 
came, to all intents and purposes, insane. 

" Slowly and drearily the time rolled on ; but, slow 
and dreary as was its progress, it drew gradually to a 
close. It was now tliat a wild joy, scarcely more, en- 
durable than the despair which preceded it, began to as- 
sert its supremacy over me. In a few days more I 
should be again an inhabitant of the same dwelling with 
her to whom I felt myself bound by ties stronger than 
any human connection acknowledges ; and what to me 
was every consideration besides? I was no longer 
master of myself. Tlie subject of a prophecy — ^marked 
out by destiny itself for one particular ^course — ^how waa 
it possible for me to avoid my &te ? and though that &te 
should envelope in it the ultimate misery both of myself 
and those most dear to me, how was I answerable? 
Such were tlio strange thoughts which pressed them« 
selves upon me with an energy not to be resisted, and 
such the frame of mind into which I had fallen, when I 
once more quitted the university for the place of my 
birth. 

**' It was a clear frosty morning, the sun was shining 
brightly, and the earth, covered with a coat of hard crisp 
snow, was glittering as if overspread with diamonds, 
when I arrived at the well-remembered lodge. The 
gate was opened, as it had been before, by the pretty 
country girl, who, as formerly, dropped me her neatest 
curtsey as the carriage rolled through; nor could my 
eye discover any alteration in the form and aspect of 
things around, greater than the change of season was 
calculated to produce. There was something satisfacto- 
ry in this ; why 1 knew not ; but as the postilion drove 
at the full speed of his horses, though even then at a 
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pace tedious and K^earisome to my impatience, I felt as 
composed and happy as a man can be under such circum- 
stances. By and by, the wicket was passed and the 
turning made, and I was once more in front of the home 
of my fathers. It was now for the first time, when the 
sound of the bell smote upon my ear, that my heart flut- 
tered violently ; indeed, so great was my agitation, that, 
after the door had been opened and tlic steps let down, I 
found considerable difficulty in alighting, I exerted 
myself, however, strenuously to hide this agitation, and 
strove to assume, as I proceeded, an air of extreme com- 
posure, with so much success that the peculiar expres- 
sion of the scrvant^s countenance as he looked me in the 
face, though noticed plainly enough, did not discompose 
mc. 

" • Your n^aster and mistress are well, I hope ?' said 
I, in what I meant to be a careless tone. 

** * My master is well, sir,' said the man, * but — 
" * But what ?' exclaimed I, forgetting in a moment 
the resolution which I had just formed. * Speak out, 
man, at once — ^your mistress — ' 

" ' Has been eictrcmely ill for some weeks past,' repli- 
ed he, ' and is now, I fear, at the point of death.' 

•• I heard no more. I threw my hat upon the table, 

and brushing past the servant, ran with the speed of 

thought up stairs. In an instant I was at the door of 

her apartment: it was ajar; and without considering the 

consequences which might accrue, I pushed it open. 

There was no attendant in waiting. The curtains were 

drawn closely round the bed ; and the blinds let down, 

with the shutters half closed, threw a dismal light over 

the chamber. There was a dull noise, too, as of one 

who breathed with difficulty or in a slumber; and a 

slight movement of the bed-clothes served to indicate 

that the former, not the latter, was the cause. Madden- 
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cd with apprehensions, I knew not of what, I hastily 
pulled back the hangings : it was a desperate deed, and 
desperately done ; but it roused the sufferer from her le- 
thargy. She opened her eyes, they fell upon my coun- 
tenance, and I was immediately recognised. One shriek 
told this — a shriek shrill, loud, terrible ; — ^there was an 
effort, too, to rise — a movement as if to meet the em- 
brace which was offered, but it failed. Before my ex- 
tended arms could reach her, she fell back upon the 
pillow — she was dead. 

" I saw this, yet I saw it with eyes dry as they are^ 
now. I looked upon her pale, smooth forehead, beauti- 
ful even in death ; yet not a drop fell from my burning 
balls ; — and I kissed her cold lips, calmly, as I would 
have kissed the block of marble. I had no power to 
weep;, but, had the case been otherwise, the fountain of 
my tears would have been instantly congealed by the 
scene which followed. I was gazing upon the wreck of 
all that once was lovely and loveable, when a hand laid 
roughly upon my shoiilder, caused me to turn round. 
My father stood beside me. There was on expression 
in his face of every evil passion by which tlie human 
heart is capable of being wrung ; — hatred, malice, pride, 
fury, — ^triumph likewise, hellish triumph, was in his eye, 
as he looked sometimes at the corpse of liis wife, and 
sometimes at his son. 

"* Wretch!' said he at last, * behold thy handiwork! 
Look at that frail but beautiful image, and know that 

thy villany has wrought this deed— rthy viUany, I say 

thine! Think you that I could not see through the 
flimsy disguise with which you sought to blind me? 
Think you that my eye was not upon you in all your 
lonely walks and secret meetings? Have I not witness- 
ed your warm embracings, heard your protestations, 
watched your very looks, read your very thoughts? 
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Villain ! traitor ! miscreant ! begone. Quit my presence 
for ever ; and may the curse of a father weigh upon your 
spirit, till it drag you to the earth !' 

** There was a spell upon me which I could not resist 
even for a moment, i heard him out — I heard him 
pronounce a sentence which 1 felt to be just, — and I saw 
that fate had accomplished its purpose. With a deliberate 
step, I quitted the chamber of the dead. I spoke to no 
one, but, hurrying from the house, became from that hour 
. a wanderer and on outcast I would have committed 
suicide, had I possessed the power ; but on more occasions 
than one, I found that the power to die, at least by my 
own hand, was denied me. In this plight, I wandered from 
place to place, sleeping under sheds and in barns, but 
shunning as much as poMible every inhabited spot, till 
chance, or the ^tality which has guided me from my 
birth, brought me to Braebum Lees. I had been then 
for several weeks a vagabond ; my money was expended ; 
and even my clothes had been in part disposed of, to 
procure the means of subsistence ; when the idea of en- 
listing as a common soldier occurred to me. I obeyed 
it ; and witli the consequences which have followed, you 
are already acquainted." 



CHAPTER V. 

The lost gleam of daylight -served only to render tlie 
characters of this manuscript visible, and I departed 
almost as soon as I had finished tlie perusal. I leave 
you to judge of the effect which that perusal produced 
upon me. If I felt interested in the fate of tlie unhappy 
youth before, my interest was now increased a hundred 
fold; and I rose from the ground fully bent upon saving 
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him from the degradation of the lash, at all hazards. I dc- 
tcrminedf indeed, should other measures fail, to put the 
manuscript itself into the hands of the commanding 
officer, who could not possess the common feelings of a 
man, yet inflict so debasing a punishment upon the 
writer. Full of this notion, I made all haste to the can- 
tonments ; and I reached them just in time to ascertain, 
that the colonel had set out an hour before upon a visit 
to General Craufurd, and that he was not expected to re- 
turn before midnight. 

It was with a sensation of no ordinary disappointment, 
that I turned my back from his quarters. 

My first idea was to sit up till he should return, and then 
at every risk to force my way into his presence, and plead 
the young man^s cause vehemently, as I felt it. But a 
minute^s reflection served to convince me, that with a 
man of his temperament, such a course, so far from be- 
ing productive of good, would only bring about much 
evil. That he would refuse to listen to my story, I knew 
the individual too well not to believe ; or if he did listen, 
it would be in that frame q£ mind to which a man gives 
way, when, having made up his mind how to act, he 
nevertheless consents to hear tjie justice of his decision 
denied, or its policy called in question. That scheme 
was therefore abandoned almost as soon as it had been 
formed. But, between it and permitting things to take 
tlicir course, one only alternative remained, and to that, 
ailer considerable doubts as to its efficacy, I made up 
ray mind to have recourse. It was our custom at tliis 
time, as it invariably is with the divisions in the front of 
an army, to get under arms every morning an hour be- 
fore dawn ; and I determined to make use of that breath- 
ing space for the purpose of making the colonel aware 
of all th# circumstances which had affected myself so 
deeply. 
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Nothing occurred that night, eitlicr to myself or Jack, 
son, worthy of repetition ; tlie latter sent no message to 
me, nor, as far as I could ascertain, took any otlicr step 
to forward his own interests, but waited in silent indiftcr- 
ence the issues of the morrow, be they what tliey might. 
As I aflerwards heard, indeed, he appeared not unaware 
of the nature of the sentence which was awarded him, 
yet, with a coolness for which it would not be easy to 
account, eat down satisfied under tlie weight of his des- 
tiny. For myself, I retired to bed at my usual Jiour, and 
though for a time anxiety kept me awake, habit gra- 
dually asserted its influence, and I slept soundly. 

It was still dark as pitcli when the orderly scrgfcant 
entered tlic room to say, that the regiment was getting 
under arms. I sprang to my feet at the first summons, 
and hastily dressing myself, saUied forth to take my 
station at the head of my company : in five minutes after, 
a close cdlumn was formed upon the brow of the height, 
on which the corps remained till daylight began to 
appear ; when the men being ordered to pile their arms, 
the ofHcers were permitted to fall out, and to meet in 
groups, as was their custom, on the flank of the battalion. 
Now was my time for bringing forward Jackson*s case ; 
and I did not neglect it. I hastened to tlio spot where 
tiic colonel stood, being resolved at cmce to entreat his 
perusal of the young man's narrative ; but before I could 
reach liim an aide-de-camp rode up, and my opportunity 
was lost The aide-de-camp said only a few words and 
then rode on, — ^but tliesc were words of moment, for the 
colonel instantly mounted his horse, and ordered tlie re- 
giment to stand to its arms. This was of course done, and 
done promptly ; but minute after minute passing by, and 
nothing of moment occurring, the colonel seemed to doubt 
the correctness of the information which he had just 
received, and, having warned the men not to straggle, 
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nor take off their accoutiemcnts till farther notice, he 
dismissed the parade. In an instant all hurried back to 
their quarters, and addressed themselves in good earnest 
to their morning" meal. 

Another opportunity was now presented to me, of 
which I gladly availed myself. Having waited till I saw 
the colonel enter his quarters, I hastened after him, and, 
though no especial favourite, was not refused admission. 
The first sentence that luttei'cd, however, was all to which 
he would listen. 

** Captain Chakott," said he sternly, " I heard your in- 
tercession in favour of that man yesterday, and I told you 
at the moment how I intended to act. I have only to 
add, that, were he iny own brother, he should receive 
the full amount of his sentence." . 

I would have still persisted in my suit, holding out at 
the same time the packet ; but he made a motion with 
his hand that I should desist, and would listen to me no 
farther. I walked away more than half desirous to learn 
that Jackson had deserted. 

No fresh alarm occurring, and the time appointed for 
the punishment being arrived, the bugles sounded. The 
eall on such occasions is seldom obeyed with much 
alacrity ; for, however obnoxious a criminal may be, there 
are few indeed yirho take pleasure in the spectacle which 
a military punishment presents ; nor was the regiment 
more active in assembling now, than at other and similar 
moments. But it did assemble in due time. A square 
was then formed, tlie officers standing in the centre ; and 
in a few minutes afler, the prispner was introduced under 
the charge of the guard. 

There was now a solemn and fearful silence, whilst 
the colonel giving the word " attention !" proceeded to 
read 'aloud the minutes and sentence of the court. These 
were listened to by the regiment with an involuntary 
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sliudder; by the prisoner with an intensity of feeling, 
which all his assumed composure failed to conceal. His 
cheeks were flushed, his lip quivered, Iiis eye rolled 
round the assembly, as if its movements were beyond the 
influence of his own control ; and his limbs, though 
they did not quiver, were restless and uneasy, like the 
fore feet of a hunter when checked as the view-halloo is 
given. No sooner, however, had the reading ceased, 
than he resumed, as if by magic, a perfect command of 
himself, and turned upon his commanding officer a glance, 
beneath which the eye of the latter, though bold and 
proud, seemed to quiver. " You have heard your sen- 
tence, sir," said the colonel, "and now I have only. to 
observe, that were you m^ nearest relative, not one lash 
of the number awarded you should be abated. Strip, 
sir?" 

" Never !" replied Jackson haughtily. " Had I been 
guilty of any crime against God or man, I should have 
submitted quietly even to this ; — ^but circumstanced as I 
am, the lash at least shall leave no debasing mark upon 
me." As he uttered these words, he sprang with the 
agility of a roe from the party surrounding him, and rushed 
furiously and desperately against the levelled bayonets of 
the square. In an instant the firelock of one man was 
wrenched from his grasp; and conscquenceB the most 
fatal must have ensued, had not the attention of all, not 
even excepting the prisoner himself, been suddenly drawn 
away by a sound, the nature of which there was no pos- 
sibility of mistaking. It was the report, first, of a soli- 
tary cannon, then of three others in rapid succession, and 
then, of a heavy and unintermitting roar of musketry. 
There required no messenger to assure us tliat the enemy 
was coming on. The colonel found time only to desire 
that the prisoner, who was again in custody, might be 
securely led to the rear, ere a mounted officer, breathless 
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and covered with dust, arrived upon the ground ; and the 
battalion breaking hastily into column, pushed forward 
to assume its station in the line. 

I need scarcely remind you, that at the period to 
which my present narrative refers, Ciudad Rodrigo, after 
an obstinate defence, had fallen into the hands of the 
French, who in overwhelming numbers threatened an 
immediate advance upon the Portuguese capital. For 
some days past, indeed, they had been making move- 
ments sufficiently indicative that the moment of re-open- 
ing the campaign in real earnest was not very distant ; ,*i;. ' 
and the British army had, in consequence, been kept in 
a condition for moving at the shortest notice. So lately 
' as the 21st, they had pushed %rward a strong colomn 
both of infantry and cavalry, which, occupying Valddtti 
mula, St. Pedro, and Villa Formosa, had caused our 
people to abandon and blow up the Fort of Conception ; 
and now our most advanced corps lay resting its left 
upon Almeida, with its right, as well as its rear, covered 
by the Coa. Into that line we were pushed, and we took 
post in the centre, having a battalion of Cayadores on 
each flank, and the roc^ky bed of the river immediately 
' behind us. 

We had not assumed our alignement many minutes, • 
when one of the most interesting military spectacles. N' ^ 
which jt has been my good fortune to behold, opened 
upon us. Three British pickets, two of infantry, one of 
cavalry, had been posted considerably in advance of Al- 
meida — about half way between that fortress and the 
village of Villamula. These having been attacked by an 
overwhelming force of the efiemy, were of course com- 
pelled to fall back ; and they now appeared, slowly and 
regularly retiring, before a perfect swarm of tirailleurs 
supported by dense columns both of horse and foot 
Nothing could exceed the cool and orderly manner in 
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'which that retrogression was condnctcd. Tlicir retreat 
lay over a level plain, interHectud here and there by 
hedges, stone walls, and enclosures, beliind eucli of wliieh, 
as it occurred, our people resolutely maintained them- 
selves, till the enemy, extending far beyond tlieir flanks, 
began to threaten them in rear, when they were again 
under the necessity of running back, as quickly as they 
could, to tlie next cover. Nor was it to infantry alone 
that those brave men were opposed. As soon as the 
country began to open sufficiently for cavahy to act, 
several squadrons of French dragoons dashing forward, 
made various attempts to intercept our people as they 
retreated from hedge to hedge, and from waU to wall, — 
insomuch that on more than one occasion tlie skirmishers 
were compelled to throw themselves into circles, and to 
withstand a charge as they best might. They were not, 
however, uniformly successful here. Some prisoners 
were unfortunately taken, and several brave men sabred ; 
tUl at lost the pickets found that farther opposition was 
useless, and they fell back behind the division, now drawn 
out to receive the enemy. 

The French, finding us in position along the brow of 
the height, paused for a few minutes, as if to give tlieir 
generals time to reconnoitre our arrangements, and to 
complete, their own. That was a moment of deep and 
extraordinary interest, when, the firing having ceased, 
the hostile lines stood opposed to one another, in all the 
pomp and majesty of war in its most magnificent array; 
and many a bosom beat with anxiety and proud daring, 
which within an hour was destined to cease beating for 
ever. But the pause, though strikingly fine, was not of 
long continuance. The French, sending off two lesser 
bodies to amuse the regiments on our flanks, drew up 
opposite to our centre an immense column of infantry, 
supported, and in some degree intermixed, with several 
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masses of cavalry ; and then, having sainted us with a 
warm discharge from thirteen or fourteen pieces of cap- 
non, pressed forward with a fury whicl^ we found it no 
easy matter to withstand. Of the events which imme* 
diately followed, I can offer no minute or accurate de- 
scription ; I saw only the flashes of our own and of the 
enemy's muskets, and heard but the roar of fire-arms, 
like the rolling of a drum, — ^whilst a smoke dense as the 
heaviest fog that ever darkened the city of London, soon 
rendered every object beyond my inmiediate front in- 
visible. 

In this state things continued for perhaps ten minutes ; 
the increasing brilliancy of the fire from the head of the 
enemy's column proving that it drew every instant nearer 
and nearer. Our ranks, not very numerously supplied at 
the first, were now sadly thinned, and the tremendous 
shower of bullets thrown in upon us rendered it cxmtinu- 
ally thinner ; when a sort of wild cry firom the French, 
not a sliout, but a confused commingling of voices in all 
tones, and without any regularity, gave notice that they 
were about to bring their bayonets to the charge. I can- 
not accuse our men of want of courage at the very mo- 
ment when I confess that they declined the challenge. 
Outnumbered to an immense degree, two thirds of their 
original strength cut off, or dispersed with the wounded, 
it was not to be expected that a single battalion would 
meet the rush of at least five thousand men, cheered Ibr- 
ward, as these were, by the knowledge that a numerous 
cavalry was on their flank, ready to act with them. Oar 
people gave way. There were no means of rallying 
them ; no point indeed at which we could halt on this 
side the river ; so we fled in extreme confusion fowards 
the bridge, by which alone the Coa could be crossed. 

It was well for us at this jimcture, that the pickets, 
having formed in our rear, and being joined by parties 
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from other corps, were enabled to oppose so much of a 
second line as to cover our retreat. Had it not been so, 
we must, to a man, have surrendered or been cut to 
pieces ; for the bridge, when we reached it, was literally 
dioked up with fugitives, the Portuguese having fled 
some time before we gave way ; and as it was, our re- 
serve being finally driven in, the enemy were enabled to 
bring some guns to bear upon us, from the fire of which 
we suffered severely. Nevertheless the passage was, in 
the end, made good; and then having halted among 
some rocks and woods and broken ground, which over- 
hung the opposite bank, we again faced about to resist 
any attempts which might be made to pursue us farther. 
. These, however, were neither numerous nor desperate. 
Some squadrons of cavalry did indeed charge boldly to- 
wards the bridge, pushing a troop across, but that troop 
was cut to pieces by a division of Grerman Hussars, and 
the fire of our artillery checked the remainder. 

The cavaLry being thus driven back, a few minutes* 
pause ensued, during which General Craufiird, and the 
officers of his staff, rode along our line, encouraging the 
men by their voices, and minutely examining their ar- 
rangement In the mean while the enemy having re- 
formed their solid column, began to crown the ridge of 
the opposite height, and showed as if it were their inten- 
ticm to finrce the passage of the bridge, and carry our 
pontion by assault ; but they never once arrived within 
the reach of musketry. 

No sooner had the mass begun to move, than our ar- 
tiUcry opened their fire, and with a precision far surpass- 
ing any thing of which I could have formed a concep- 
'tion. Fiivt, their sharpnells striking full into the centre 
of the column, caused large gaps to appear ; then came 
the case and grape shot, literally sweeping down whole 
sections, till the enemy, panic-struck, first halted, then 
9 
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wavered, then fled over the ridge in the greatest confu- 
sion. This was the last effort made to drive us from our 
new alignement Though the smoke from their bivouac 
showed that they still hovered near, no farther attempt 
was made to pass the Coa ; and. we, following their ex- 
ample, caused our men to pile their arms, and lay down 
to rest about our watch fires. 

It was not, however, General Crauiurd*s design to 
await a renewal of the attack ; to which, indeed, he had 
exposed himself in direct opposition to the wishes of 
Lord Wellington. His business was to fall back with as 
little delay as possible upon the main body ; and that he 
made ready to accomplish as soon as a fitting opportu- 
nity should arrive. With this view our people were 
C(»mmanded, as soon as darkness set in, to heap quanti- 
ties of firesh fuel upon their fires ; and then stealing one 
by one so fiu: to the rear as that the blaze should not be- 
.tray them, the different regiments formed quickly but 
silently into columns of march. That done, the guns, 
l>affg^9^f stores, and wounded, were sent off, and then 
battalion afler battalion, leaving a brief interval between 
the head of one and the cue of the other, took the road 
to Alverca. 

There remains but little for me to add connected with 
the &te of the Grentle Recruit Our columns having 
reached their new ground without molestation, and the 
enemy evincing no disposition to follow them up, amj^ 
time was afforded for mustering the several battalicms, 
and ascertaining the amount of our loss. When the 
regiment to which I was attached paraded, it was found 
that, among many others absent without leave, Jackson 
was not to be found. What had become of him, no one 
appeared accurately to know. It was ascertained, in- 
deed, that when the firing grew sharp, and the guard 
was called away to join their comrades, the prisoner, in- 
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stead of embracing the opportunity of escape, hastily 
threw on his accoutrements, and followed. That he took 
part in the action, therefore, no one could doubt; but 
whether he fell, or was taken prisoner, or fled into the 
woods when our line was broken, remained a mystery. 
Nor was the mystery ever solved from that day to this. 
His name was given in among the list of missing, and 
he was neither seen nor heard of afterwards. 



Major Chakott's story being brought to a close, the 
company as in duty bound, spoke in high terms of its 
excellence, expressing themselves deeply indebted to the 
teller for the entertainment they had received. His 
health was drunk wiUi the usual honours; afler which, a 
general desire began to show itself, that, as the customary 
hour for breaking up was still distant, some other mem. 
ber of the mess would fitvour them with a legend, and at 
the solicitation of the company, the President called upon 
Captain Macdirk, who with great good humour began the 
following tale. 
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- CHAPTER I. 

Seldom has Montreal witnessed a scene of higher ex- 
citement, or more warlike bustle, than was presented to 
the eyes of its inhabitants on the morning of the 8th of 
June, 1777. The first streaks of dawn were just begin- 
ning to redden the eastern sky, when a deafening roU of 
drums, and clamour of bugles, roused men, women, and 
children firom their slumbers ; whilst soldiers, pouring in 
great nxmibers from almost every habitation, hastened to 
assume their well known stations. It was on this day, 

* Mr. GAdg, fl&r bis Tacts and dates in the following aarrative, bas 
no doobt been indebted to General Burgoyiie^s '^ State of tbc Expe- 
dition ftom Canada/' and to tbc " Letters and Memoirs relating to 
the war of American Independence, and the capture of the German 
troops at Saratoga, by Madame de Reidcedel," a translation of which 
from the German appeared in New York in 1627. It is rather an 
interesting book, and perhaps the only journal of the period ftom a 
female pen. We have added a few notes illustrative of ttie text. 
Tliis story differently treated, would proi)crly form part of a work, 
yet to be written, under the title of " Romance of History, Ame- 
rica," tor which ample materials exist both in the northern and 
southern continentik — Jivurican Siditor. 
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that General Burgojme, having drawn together the whole 
of his army, and made the best preparations which cir- 
cumstances would allow for the transport of stores and 
provisions, resolved to commence his march in the di- 
rection of Fort Ticonderoga ; and to open a campaign, 
from which the most brilliant results were expected to 
accrue to the cause of loyally and British interests 
throughout America at large. 

The corps of which General Burgoyne assumed the 
command, consisted, as I need scarcely inform my pre- 
sent auditors, of rather more than seven thousand men. 
It was made up of three thousand seven hundred and 
twenty-four British, three thousand and sixteen German 
soldiers of the line ; four hundred and seventy-three 
artillery-men, and two hundred and fifty Provincials ; 
and the train of guns attached to it, fell not short of 
forty pieces, including cannons, mortars, and royals, of 
all kinds and calibres. I know very \^ell that in these 
times it is a common practice to speak slightingly of the 
equipments and general appearance of the troops which 
served during the first American war. No doubt, some 
of their appointments were ridiculous enough ; the little 
three cornered hat, for example, was but an inconvenient 
covering for a head liable to constant exposure both to 
sun and shower, — and the tight breeches and gaiters, 
with the long flapped coat, were not exactly calculated 
to give the greatest elasticity to the limbs, or freedom to 
the body. But in spite of these defects, if such they de- 
serve to be called, you must permit me, who have looked 
upon the soldiers of both periods, to declare, that I never 
beheld a finer or more imposing band than was brought 
on this cventfiil day imder my observation. The men ^ 
were, for the most part, in the prime of Ufe, well made, 
robust, hardy, and active ; they appeared to enjoy the 
finest health, and their spirits were mantling to the 
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brim; whilst among the officers, one disposition, and 
one only, prevailed, from the hoary veteran down to the 
unfledged standard.bearer. They were all confident of 
success, and spoke and acted, not like persons embark* 
ing upon a business beset with perils, and of dubious 
issue, but as if a mere triumphal journey were before 
them. 

I have said that this splendid regular army waB ac- 
companied by two hundred and fifty ProvincialSa raised 
for the service immediately in view, apd abtixig as 
militia only. These men, on whose acquaintance with 
the nature of Indian warfare, and the general Ikce 
of the country, considerable reliance was placed, were 
not embodied into one corps or battalion ; on the con* 
trary, they were divided into four independent compa. 
nies, called Rangers, or Marksmen ; of which three were 
composed of Canadians, the descendants of Frenchmen, 
and officered by their own feudal chieft, or Seigneurs, — 
wbUst one, made up of Scotish emigrants, or the descen- 
dants of old soldiers who had established themselves along 
the St Lawrence as settlers, was headed by a gallant con- 
trymen of their own, by name Eraser. The latter com- 
pany received, as without incurring the charge of undue 
partially I may be permitted to assert that it deserved, 
marked attention from the general commanding. One 
hunted young men, unrivalled in point of %)dily 
strength and activity, composed it ; whose habits from 
their childhood had been such as to inure them to the 
dutieei of light troops, and whose aim with their own 
^ weapon, the rifle, was unerring. There was not an 
individual among them, who would have been at a loes 
to find his way, had he been cast into the centre of a 
wilderness, provided only he were Informed in what 
direction the p<»nt to be. attained lay, and could obtain 
a tight of the sun by day, and the stars by night ; and 
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as to privations, cold, hunger, thirst, and bodily fatigue, 
they all to a man set such at defiance. It was my good 
fortune to commence my military career in that very 
distinguished company. JBeing nearly related to its 
commander, as well as his personal acquaintance,! readi- 
ly accepted his invitation to accompany him in tho 
character of a volunteer : with the assurance, not from 
him only, but from those higher in rank and of superior 
influence, that the first commission which should fkiX va- 
cant, should be conferred upon me. 

A young soldier is seldom very tardy in obeying the 
signal which summons him to the o]>ening of his maiden 
campaign. The night of the 7th had been to me a sleep- 
less one. Aware of the mighty movements which were 
in preparation, my miud was a great deal too busy in 
comparing ,the past with the future, to permit my body 
to obtain nuidh rest ; and when I did fall into a dose, it 
was to dream sometimes of home and the scenes of do- 
mestic happiness which had passed there, sometimes of 
my prospects, and intended behaviour before the enemy: 
From such a slumber as this, you will not be surprised 
to learn that the first blast of the bagle roused me. 1 
leaped out of bed in a moment; hurried through my 
toilette as if life and death depended on its completion ; 
and then, with all the ardoar of a volunteer of seven- 
teen, sallied forth into the street. 

Here all was bustle and preparation; the hum of 
voices, the hurried tiead of feet, the rattle of arms, and 
the occasional brief word of command, gave notice that, 
even in the dark, men knew their stations, and that they 
jostled one another in order to reach the several points 
where confusion would give place to absolute order. 
This state of things was not, however, of long continu- 
ance. Before the increasing dawn rendered objects dis- 
tinctly visible, the only sound beard was a sort of stifled 
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BhuffliD^, as if officers were passing along the fronts of 
companies to ascertain that they were correctly formed ; 
and then, for the space of a quarter of an hour, or 
perhaps something more, all was as silent as the graTe. 
Like those aboat me, I had taken my wonted station 
on the right of the company, and was watching with an 
anxiety, such as 1 never experienced before, the gradual 
approach of day, when a roll of drums, taken up in the 
rear, and passing on slowly to the front, gave notice that 
the general himself was on the ground. I looked back, 
and my glance fell upon a spectacle well calculated to 
inspire the most timid with courage and confidence. 
Upwards of four thousand men were behind nie, form- 
ed in the nicest order into columns of subdivifions, and 
extending farther than the eye could reach, through the 
whole leugth of the street, into a common beyond ; 
whibt their banners, held aloft as . the general and hi* 
suite passed on, waved triumphantly in a slight breeze, 
which rose with the sun. As the mounted cavalcade 
swept along, regiment after regiment stood at attention, 
with bayonets fixed and muskets shouldered, till at last 
it came to our turn, whose station lay at the head of 
the parade, to receive our chief. We did so advancing 
Qur rifles, and holding ourselves steady to the front ; 
while the general, pulling off his hat, answered the salute 
with a low bow. He then addressed himself to Captain 
Fraser in terms of high commendation as to the appear- 
ance and steadiness of his tnen ; spoke cheeringly to the 
men themselves, by reminding them of the honourable 
post which they held ; and then solemnly wishing God 
speed to the right and the arms of our king and country! 
gave the word to advance. It was answered by a hearty 
cheer, whiph rolled back like thunder from battalion to 
battalion; afler whiph we struck off into threes from the 
right of companies, and the march began. 
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. Long before this final movement was made, every door 
and window in Montreal was crowded with spectators, 
who bade us farewell with the waving of handkerchiefs, 
and some of them even with tears. Doabtless there 
were many in this warlike group, who felt at the mo- 
ment what it is to leave behind those whom they value 
more than life itself. For my own part^ however, I ex- 
perienced no such sensation. My acquaintance, extend- 
ed no farther than to the family where I bad been ac^ 
cideotally billeted, and from whom, to say the truth, I 
had received no particular marks of attention; so I repli- 
ed to the salutations of the people with the most perfect 
indifference, and moved on. lit a few moments all 
thought of them and of the city was laid aside. ' I look- 
ed forward only to the great events in which I was 
about to be an actor ; and my whole soul became occu- 
pied with anticipations as groundless as the rest of you,* 
gentlemen, 1 do not doubt, cherished at the commence- 
ment of your career. 

The spring of 1777 chanced to be remarkably incle- 
ment, even in this naturally inclement climate. Much 
heavy hard rain had fallen, which, cutting up the half 
formed road that communicated between Montreal and 
Fort St. John, rendered our journey not only toilsome, 
but extremely tardy. It is true that every possible ex- 
ertion had been used to remedy this evil, strong working 
parties having been long employed in improving the old 
path, and cutting out a new one ; but their efforts had 
failed in rendering the way practicable for heavy car- 
riages, and even the infantry experienced no little incon- 
venience in traversing it Under these circumstances, it 
was judged necessary to divide our force ; and to send 
the artillery, with the commissariat and hospital stores, 
under a competent escort from Quebec, — ^whilst we alone 
pushed across firom Montreal ]gr land, with directions to 
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meet at a certain point near the southern extremity of 

Lake Champlain. 

At the period to which my present narrative reteni, 

there wiis nothing particularly interesting in the ji^eneral 

appearance of the country which scparntos Montreal 
from the banks of the Chambly. For a while we ad- 
vanced through the heart of an immense prairii-, wlios« 
sandy surface was in many places lef) bare, and in otliera 
covered with huge patches of long dry grass ; till by de- 
grees the prairie gave place to stunted thickcti«, as tliese 
again were succeeded by a wide spreading forest of tall 
trees and impervious underwood. The case was fionie- 
what different, when, passing the forest, we began to 
face the stream, and took our toilsome journey in the 
direction of Lake Champlain. At first, indeed, a brood 
and placid river, hedged in by low flat banks, covered, 
like the country beyond them, witli majestic oaks, was 
all that marked the change ; but as we drew nearer and 
nearer to its source, the character of the stream varied, 
and the scenery assumed at every step more and more 
of the bearing of a Highland landscape. First the Nar- 
rows, about half way between Fort St. John and the 
mouth of the South river, drew powerfully upon the ad- 
miration of the stranger, — ^where the level lianks j^radu- 
ally swelled into hillocks, and became at last little else 
than abrupt precipioes, — and where the waU^r, henmied 
in by these rugged barriers, roared and fretted over its 
bed with the noise of a cataract These passed, the eye 
was again delighted with a broad expanse, which, in its 
tarn, led only to rapids and broken falls ; till at last, on 
nearing the point where it rushes from its gigantic pri- 
son, a scene of indescribable sublimity burst ujmn us. 
Before us lay the waters of Lake Champlain, an enormous 
sheet of unrufHed glass, stretching away some ninety or 
a hundred miles to the south, and widening and straiten- 
10 
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ing as rocks and cliffs projected, in the most fantastic 
shapes, into its channel. Nor is the scene, like that be- 
side Lake Erie or Ontario, rendered desolate by the very 
extent of water embraced in it. Though measuring, as 
I have already said, full a hundred miles in length. Lake 
Champlain no where exceeds fifteen, and in many places 
falls short of one mile, in breadth; whilst its bosom is 
beautifully diversified by islands and promontories, all. of 
them rich with the most luxuriant vegetation and varied 
foliage. On each side, again, is a thick and uninhabited 
wildemesd, now rising up into mountain, now falling 
down into glen : where the lordly oak mingles with the 
chesnut and the pine, and shrubs of every hue and form 
are abundant; while a noble backgromid is presented 
towards the west by the Green Mountains, whose sum- 
mits appear to pierce even into the clouds. I cannot by 
any powers of language do justice to such a scene, which 
to be understood must be looked upon; far less can I 
describe the emotions which it excited in me, on the day 
when I first beheld it. 

I have said that throughout the whole of our journey 
we found the roads extremely bad, and that the march 
was in consequence performed, not only with great fa- 
tigue, but slowly. From the hour of our arrival at the 
Narrows, a series of difficulties came in our viray, which 
it required all the patience and zeal of men and officers 
to meet and overcome. For the space of many miles, 
not only were the batteaux rendered useless as a means 
of conveying the stores and guns, but both stores and 
vessels were necessarily dragged to the shore, and car- 
ried, by the land column, beyond the influence of the 
cataract. This fell heavily upon persons who, as is usual 
at the outset of an undertaking, were less able to cope 
with difficulties than after experience had taught them 
to disregard them : and it was the more burthensome at 
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preaent, because, throug|h a distressing deficiency in 
horses, the men were compellod to perform tasks, upon 
which neither they nor their officers had been led to 
calculate. Nevertheless, every thing was done, if not 
without a murmur, at all events in perfect good humour; 
and we were rewarded for our exertions, by beholding 
the flotilla move in majestic order up the lake. 

The place of rendezvous fixed upon by General Bur- 
goyne was the left bank of the river Bouquet, a small 
stream which rising in the ^reen ^Mountains, falls into 
the lake at no great distance' fr6m Crown Point. The 
head of the column reached it on the 18th, having per- 
formed a march of upwards of ninety miles in ten days ; 
and by the 26th, the rear was well closed up, and all the 
barges and vessels of war and transport were at anchor. 
Here tents, with other conveniences, such as blankets, 
kettles, and culinary utensils of various kinds, were 
served out; and here, for the first time since quitting 
Montreal, was a regular encampment formed. And sel- 
dom has an army halted in a position more favourable. 
We occupied a beautifVd valley, surrounded on three 
sides by gentle hills, and on the fourth by the lake, suf- 
ficiently clear to allow of pasturage for our animals, yet 
wooded, so as to screen us from the rays of a summer^s 
sun ; whilst, our outposts stretching along the heights, 
which, in case of need, were marked out as the battle 
ground, every feeling of apprehension on the score of an 
attack was prevented. 

You are, doubtless, aware that Greneral Burgojrnc took 
up his present ground, not so much with a view of re- 
freshing his troops, as to make hLs final arrangements 
with certain Indian tribes, for whose assistance in the 
projected inroad he hod already applied. Having ap- 
pointed this spot as the proper point of conference, he 
was met, immediately on his arrival, by a runner, who 
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informed him, that the Chiefs of the Five Nations, with 
a formidable body of warriors, were encamped in the 
hills, and ready to receive him. The general made no 
hesitation as to complying with the proposition of these 
chiefs : he appointed the 2l8t as the day of meeting ; 'and 
he set out at an early hour, attended by most of his prin- 
cipal officers, under an escort of certain light companies, 
to keep his appointment. 

As Eraser's riflemen were so fortunate as to compose 
part of the force employed on this occasion, I had an 
opportunity of being an eye witness to the ceremonies 
which ensued ; and extremely curious as well as interest- 
ing they proved to be. Afler a short march of about 
half a mile, in a direction towards the iource of the Bou- 
quet, we arrived at a sort of glade, or woody ravine, in 
which a band of four hundred warriors were assembled, 
their tents or wigwams being but partially concealed 
along tlie side of a sloping eminence in the rear. Nothing 
could exceed the grotesque but striking appearance which 
that extraordinary group presented. As we entered the 
valley at the lower end, the assembly, which occupi&d 
the opposite extremity, gradually opened upon us, and 
we beheld them seated cross-legged, and in pro&und ai- 
lence, except three or four chiefs, who alone stood upright. 
Having advanced within a short distance of them, the 
escort halted, when the general proceeded alone towards 
the front, and made the sign of peace, by raising his 
hands in the air, and then laying them on his bosom. 
The chiefs immediately acknowledged the salutation, ap- 
proached him, knelt down, and kissed his hand in token 
both of amity and submission. He was then invited to 
sit, the chiefs seating themselves near him ; and for some 
moments all were again silent 

Whilst these ceremonies were passing between the 
leaders of the two hosts, both the warriors and the gene- 
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Tal*s escort maintained an attitude of perfect indifference 
and self-possession. The former appeared, indeed, to 
take no interest whatever in matters which were well 
known to have occupied long and painfully their whole 
thoughts ; but when the interpreter arose, and gave no- 
tice that the English chief was ahout to speak, tlicy drew 
gradually round him, and listened with Uie deepest at- 
tention. You might have heard a pin drop at every in- 
terval in a discourse which assured this savage throng 
of the esteem and protection of their Great Father ; and 
when the conditions on which their services would be ac- 
cepted and rewarded, came to be explained, their very 
breathing seemed repressed, lest the most minute sylla- 
ble should esc^ie them. It was not, however, in ac- 
cordance with their dispositions or tastes to be told that 
all bloodshed, except in fair fight, was prohibited ; and 
that he who took the scalp of a woman or a child, or put 
to death a prisoner who had once submitted, would re- 
ceive, not reward, but the most summary punishment. 
A gloomy silence, interrupted only by an occasional low; 
growl, followed the conclusion of this portion of the ad- 
dress ; indeed, it appeared as if the very purpose for which 
the assembly had been called together was about to be 
defeated. But at last an old chief, whom we observed 
whispering, for some time, first to one and tlien to ano- 
ther of the warriors near him, stood up, and spoke with 
extreme vehemence of manner, as follows : 

" I stand up in the name of a^ the nations present, to 
assure our father that we have attentively listened to his 
discourse. We receive you as our father, because, when 
you speak, we hear the voice of our Great Father beyond 
the great lake. We rejoice in the approbation you have 
expressed of our behaviour. We have been tried and 
tempted by the Bostonians ; but we have loved our father, 
and our hatchets have been sharpened. In proof of the 

10* 
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sincerity of our professions, our whole villa|res, able to 
go to war, arJB come forth. The old and infirm, our in. 
fants and squaws, alone remain at home. With one 
common assent wo promise a constant obedience to all 
you may order ; and may the Father of days give you 
many, and success !" 

This brief address was received on our parts with, ex- 
pressions of satisfaction — ^by the Indians with a murmur 
of approval ; after which the congress, as it was called, 
breaking up, we returned, as we had come forth^ to the 
camp. 



CHAPTER II. 

Nothing particularly worthy of being mentioned oc- 
curred from this date, up to the arrival of the last day in 
June. It is true that on the morning after the palaver, 
the whole army with its Indian allies moved forward ; 
but the movement carried us no farther than to Crown 
Point, about thirty miles in advance of the Bouquet, and 
half that distance from Ticonderoga. Here the tents 
were again pitched ; and here, for somethiiig more than 
a week, we enjoyed as much of relaxation and social 
amusement, as men in our circumstances could desire. 
I say social amusement, for seldom has an army, in pro- 
gress towards the heart of an enemy's country, marclied 
as wc marched on tliat occasion. Among our camp fol. 
lowers were ladies of all ranks and descriptions, the 
wives of generals, and officers in conmiand of regiments, 
as well as of subalterns and privates, who, being abun- 
dantly supplied with the means of conveyance, travelled 
with their children, servants, and household stuff in their 
train. The c<^uequence was, that but a short space apart 
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from the tents of the men, stood the marquees of the Ba- 
roness Reidesdel, the Lady Harriet Ackland, with many 
others, who made it their business to receive, as oflen as 
circumstances would allow, crowds of visiters to their 
evening parties. You may smile, gentlemen, if you 
please, at this account, but I assure you that it is strictly 
true ; and though I dare say the animals required to con- 
vey these ladies and their appurtenances, might have 
been employed more beneficially for tlic good of the ser- 
vice, heaven forbid tliat even now I should raise my voice 
against them I I have spent few evenings more pleasant- 
ly, than I spent under their liospitable canvass, in the po- 
sition of Crown Point. 

It was not, however, in such occupations as these, 
that Gk;neral Burgoyne expended the whole of tliese eight 
days. He carefully matured his plans, established de- 
pots and magazines, reviewed his army, and distributed 
it as follows: 

The entire force, numbering, as I have already stated, 
something more tlian seven thousand men, was divided 
into five corps or columns, one of which received the ap. 
pellation of the advance, another of the reserve, and the 
remaining three of brigades. The advance, to wiiich 
our company was attached, consisted of the British liglit 
inhmtry and grenadiers, the 24th regiment, the Indians, 
placed particularly under Captain Frascr's orders, a body 
of Canadians, and ten pieces of light cannon. It was led 
by Brigadier General Fraser, an officer of great promise 
and high character, and mustered in all about fifteen 
hundred men. The reserve, under Lieutenant Colonel 
Breyman, was composed of Germans, namely, of the 
Brunswick Chasseurs, a remarkably fine battalion, and 
tlie grenadiers and light companies of the other regiments. 
Of the composition of the three brigades it is not neces- 
sary that I should say more, than that two of them were 
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made up of British, one of Grerman troops, and that they 
were severally commanded by Major General Philips, 
Brigadier Greneral Hamilton, and Major General Reides- 
del. Tlie latter had mider his orders a regiment of Ger- 
man dragoons ; but they were not momited, tliere being 
at thib time barely horses enough in camp to supply the 
wants of tlie ladies, the general and staff officers, and to 
drag a slender portion of our somewhat cumbrous and 
overgrown artillery. 

It was on a beautiful morning, the last in the month 
of June, tliat the advance, after standing the customary 
time under arms, began its march. As we were now in 
the immediate vicinity of the enemy, and knew not how 
soon his outposts might be fallen in with, our progress 
this day was at once more circumspect, and more in- 
teresting, tlian any which we had yet made. The In- 
dians, supported by the Marksmen, formed the advanced 
patroles, and spread themselves in a disorderly, but eiSi- 
cient mamier, over the fron,t and flank of the column. 
They were armed with rifles, knives and tomahawks, 
and being in their war-paint, presented an appearance, 
which, to the eye of one unaccustomed to such specta- 
cles, must have been extremely imposing. 

We, again, sending out a few files to communicate 
with them, and prevent the possibility of a surprise, ad- 
vanced in a compact body, about two hundred yards in 
their rear. Anotlier interval, similar to that which 
separated tlic Marksmen from the Indians, now occurred, 
after which came the head of the Light Brigade, its 
guns being in tlie centre, between the grenadiers and 
light companies, and the 24th fegiment. Then followed 
the heavy brigades in their respective orders; and the 
whole was covered in rear by scattered parties, similar 
to those which protected it in front. 

Our march, though silent, proved upon the whole an 
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extremely interesdng* and agreeable one. In Uie first 

place, tlie fiice of tlie country became at every stoj> more 

and more striking, tlie hills assuming a rougher and 

bolder outline, and the wood l)ecoming more broken and 

irregrular ; whilst the lake, along the nmrgin of whicli 

our column moved, seemed olive witli tlic gaileyH and 

small frigates of which our fleet was composed. In tlio 

next place, the thought of what might Ijc impending, — 

the expectation of meeting at every pass an armed force 

prepared to defend it, caused us to look witli more than 

ordinary interest upon surrounding objects; whilst an 

occasional whoop, sometimes a straggling shot, sounding 

through the woods, kept up to its highest pitch the 

anxiety of those who heard it. All these combuiations 

of sight and sound struck forcibly upon the imaginations 

of men to whom such things were new : nor was their 

power diminished when an aide-de-camp riding up, gave 

directions £yr the leading files to turn to the right, and 

prepare for immediate action. There was on excitement 

in the very word which caused tlie blood to rush back to 

its fountain, and the colour to forsake the cheeks oven 

of the bravest, for a moment ; but it was destined to 

lead to nothing. The detachment which we expected to 

engage, fell back as soon as our Indians showed tliem- 

selvcs, and that night we bivouacked in quiet at Three 

Mile Point 

Ticonderoga, the place against wliich our first opera- 
tions were directed, stands upon a peninsula or point of 
land, wliich is washed on one side by Lake ('hainplain, 
on another by Lake George, and on a third by tlie con- 
fluence of the latter lake with the South river. The 
front of this position, as then occupied by the enemy, 
lay between Lakes Grcorgc and Champloin, bending 
round in a sort of semicircle ; the whole of which was 
covered with ledoubts, batteries, traverses, and abattis : 
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its left was appuycd by three block houses, and some for- 
tified mills ; its right by two block houses and a battery, 
which looked towards Lake Champlain. Across the 
lake, and communicating by means of a flying bridge 
with the main position, stood Mount Independence, its 
summit strongly fortified, and well supplied with artillery »* 
whilst along its base ran rows of abattis, with here and 
there a fleche, and breastwork for infantry. To pro- 
tect the bridge, again, the enemy had constructed a boom, 
composed of large pieces of timber well secured together, 
and riveted with bolts of iron ; and the boom was, in its 
turn, covered by a double iron chain, the links of which 
measured an inch' and a half in diameter. On the 
whole, the post was at once a vitally important and ex- 
ceedingly formidable one; and, as it was understood 
to be well manned, and amply supplied with all manner 
of stores and provisions, there were few amongst us who 
anticipated any other result besides a protracted and 
desperate resistance. 

With such a prospect before us, it is scarcely neces* 
sary to say, that the night of the first of July was, to 
many, one of the deepest interest and most intense 
anxiety. We had halted, just before dark, on an emi- 
nence, barely three miles from the enemy^s position ; 
and the blaze of their fires became, as night drew on, 
distinctly visible. We saw them stretching far and 
wide in long and formidable array ; now shilling clear 
and bright on the brow of a bare hill, now sending up a 
dark red mass of vapour from among trees and under- 
wood in the hollows; whilst from time to time their 
brilliancy would disappear, as heaps of fuel were thrown 
on, only that it might burst forth again with increased 
splendour. Nor was the spectacle embraced by a glance 
in the opposite direction less striking or less warlike. 
There lay our own army in two magnificent lines, part 
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occupying this side, part the opposite side of the lake; 
whilst the Royal George and Inflexible frigates, with a 
squadron of gun boats and luggers, kept up the commu- 
nication ; and the very extent of these seemed to convey 
an assurance that we exceeded the enemy in numbers, 
no less than we knew that we surpassed them in the 
quality and constitution of our troops. But it was not 
by looking to generals alone, that a tyro like myself 
found his courage involuntarily increased. Around me 
were crowds of hardy veterans, whose free and merry 
chat, their careless laugh and lively repartee, could not 
be listened to by any one without emotion ; since it was 
impossible not to believe that they were thus Hght. 
hearted, because they entertained not the shadow of a 
misgiving as to the result. I need not describe to men 
who have breathed the atmosphere of a bivouac, the 
effect which these sights and sounds produced. Even 
upon Fraser, cool and deliberative as he was, they were 
not without their influence. They stirred up in him 
nnmerous warlike associations, bringing the events of 
other days vividly to his remembrance ; and never had 
story-teller a more willing auditor than I proved when 
he began their recitaL Thus, in listening to his ac- 
counts of former bivouacs, which he occasionally intef- 
nipted as the wild notes of the soldiers^ songs rose 
high, I passed the bettor portion of that night ; nor did 
I so much as lie down till long afler he had ceased 
to speak, and the majority of the army were fast 
asleep. 

It was still dark, when a general stir among the 
troops put an end to my slumbers. I started up, and 
found that our people were already forming, though, 
whether as a measure of mere precaution, or as a pre- 
paration for an attack, no ono appeared to know. Like 
the rest, I seized my arms, and hurried to my post; but 
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hour afler hour stole on, without bringing matters to an 
issue, and when day had folly dawned, we were still 
stationary. At last an order arrived for the men to pile 
their arms, and prepare breakfiuit ; and it was surmised 
at once, that on this day at least, no attempt would be 
made upon the enemy's entrenchments. 

Though disappointed in no trifling degree at the tenor 
of these instructions, we lost no time in carrying them 
implicitly into effect. We addressed ourselves to the 
office of cooking, and a hearty meal came not the less 
acceptably on account of the regret which we could not 
but experience that our moments should be wasted at 
a juncture so criticaL This was barely finished, and 
Fraser and myself were preparing to pass the day as 
men are accustomed to spend their time in camp during 
a season of temporary rest, when a dense smoke sud- 
denly rising from the left of the enemy's position, ar- 
rested our attention. An alarm spread that our oppo- 
nent« were moving ; and the bugles sounding to arms, 
the troops were accoutred and in order of march in five 
minutes. By and by, an Indian was seen at full speed 
hastening from the outposts, who paused qpiiy to ascer- 
tain where General Burgoyne was to be found, ami then 
hurried on, without so much as dropping a hint touch- 
ing the cause of his abrupt arrival. As a matter of 
course, these occurrences happening thus closely the 
one upon the other, stirred up in us a confident expecta- 
tion of immediate service; nor were we deceived. The 
Indian had not passed ten minutes, when an aide-de-camp 
made his appearance on the ground, with orders for 
Eraser's Marksmen and the red warriors to move brisk- 
ly to the left, and the rest of the brigade to advance at 
the same moment more slowly and steadily to the fi-ont. 
The Americans, it appeared, having set fire to their 
block house, and abandoned the saw mills, were con- 
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centrating apon their main poaltion ; to prevent which, 
by cutting off the corps in retrogression, was the design 
of our present movement. 

Not a moment was lost in carrying these orders into 
ezecaUoD. Whilst the main body, in compact and ira* 
posing array, took the road to Mount Hope ; the marks- 
men, with their savage allies, filed to the left, and were 
soon concealed from the observation both of friends and 
foes, in a deep forest. But we were guided by a savage, 
to whom every fi)ot of ground in this country was fami- 
liar. He led us through a winding glen round the base 
of the very hill from which the encmy^s column was 
ascertained to be descending, and brought us to a point 
of all others the best suited for the particular object 
which we desired to attain. It was a thick copse skirt- 
ing the open path which communicated between the 
saw mills and the lines, and by which the garrison of 
the former mast of necessity pass, in order to effect a 
junction with their comrades. 

We lay here perhaps a quarter of an hour, when the 
scouts who had been extended to the right, in order to 
give notice of the enemy*s movements, came in with in- 
telligence that they were approaching. Every man was 
instantly on the qui vtoe, and with the exception of a 
ticking of gun locks, not a sound could be heard from 
one flank of the ambuscade to the other. We now 
listened, with what feelings I leave you to judge, for 
the tread of feet ; nor did any great space of time elapse 
ere it became audible. It was easily ascertained, like- 
wise, from the cadence of the march, that a considerable 
body of men were near us, and that they were pursuing 
their journey, rapidly indeed, but apparently in little 
order, and altogether unsuspicious of danger. All this 
was as it was desired to be. The great end to be ob- 
tained by us, was to permit the enemy's line of march 
11 
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to come so completely in contact with us, that every 
shot thrown in upon their flank would tell; and had 
this been done, there is little probability that a man of 
the detached corps would have escaped. But, strange 
to say, the Indians, on other occasions so noted for pa- 
tience, ruined all by precipitancy. The head of the 
enemy's column was yet a full hundred yards from our 
ambuscade, when several of the red warriors fired. 
Their example was instantly followed by the whole 
body, who threw away their ammunition for no purpose, 
and then springing forward with hideous yells, rushed 
hatchet in haind towards the enemy. The latter, who 
had halted and begun to form as soon as the first shots 
alarmed them, now broke and fied in all directions; 
and though we, as well as the Indians, pursued with all 
our might, they easily contrived to outstrip us. Scarcely 
a dozen men fell under the scattering fire which was 
kept up upon them ; and the remainder escaped, by 
twos and threes, within their lines. 

Nothing could exceed the chagrin and mortification 
experienced by our gallant leader on this occasion, — a 
feeling in which his company, one and all, deeply shared. 
Our plans had been digested with so much care, and 
matters had, up to the last moment, proceeded so hap- 
pily, that we laid our account with a victory, not more 
easy of attainment than important in its results. Our 
disappointment was, in consequence, the greater, when 
the miserable issue became certain ; nor was it possible 
to hinder the men from expressing themselves in terms 
which were far from proving satisfactory to the haughty 
savages. From that time, it may be said that all cor- 
diality between us and the Indians ceased. The latter 
followed us, indeed, in the hope of plunder, and because 
they regarded us as the more powerful of the belligerent 
parties; but they were no longer allies on whom it 
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would have been prudent to depend in case of any seri- 
ous difficulties or reverses. Nevertheless, the recon- 
noisance, generally, was not without its advantages. 
Fraser's and Philips's corps possessed themselves of 
Mount Hope, a point from which a commanding view 
could 'De obtained over the whole chain of the enemy's 
works ; and here we passed the night, as we had done 
the preceding, in bivouac round our fires. 

Little occurred during the two following days worthy 
of particular notice. The enemy having turned a bat- 
tery of four pieces towards the ground of our encamp- 
ment, kept up a ceaseless cannonade, from which no 
loss, and very little uneasiness was experienced ; whilst 
on our parts the greatest exertions were made to bring 
up guns, stores, baggage, and provisions. But with the 
exception of a trifling skirmish or two of no moment, at 
the outposts, all remained, as far as we were concerned, 
profoundly quiet But decisive measures were never- 
theless in progress, and steps were quietly but surely 
taken, to render the lines of Ticonderoga untenable. 

On the south side of the communication between 
Lakes Greorge and Champlain, stands a bold and reeky 
mountain, called Mount Defiance, which completely 
commands and overlooks both the Fort of Ticonderoga, 
and the line of entrenchments which leant upon it. 
How the enemy came to neglect this height T know not, 
unless indeed the abruptness of its ascent led them to 
suppose that it would be impracticable to drag cannon 
to its summit, and hence that its occupation by us would 
either not be attempted, or if attempted would produce 
no useful consequences. If such was really their expec- 
tation, nothing could be more groundless; for the hill 
being seized in the night by a party of light infantry, 
long before dawn some pieces of heavy artillery were at 
its base, and the most active preparations were imme- 
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diately made for transporting them, with a due supply 
of ammunition, to the summit. But for the latter ope- 
ration there was no need. The enemy no sooner ob* 
served that we had established a post there, than the 
perils of their situation became manifest to them, and 
their future directions were directed exclusively to se- 
cure a speedy and safe retreat. 

On the night of the 5th of July, it fell to the lot of 
Fraser*s Marksmen to be put in charge of a picket. 
The proximity of our post, which lay about half-way 
down the steep, and on that side of the hill which com- 
mands a view of Ticonderoga, enabled us to ascertain 
with perfect accuracy all that was passing within the 
lines. Not a movement was made, nor a word spoken, 
which our advanced sentries failed to detect; and as we 
had been particularly cautioned to keep our senses fully 
on the alert, there was no lack of attention on the part 
either of men or officers. For some hours afler sunset 
all things went on as they had been in the habit of pro- 
ceeding during many evenings before. The American vi. 
dettes took their customary stations upon the rampart, 
and a patrol pushed out &om time to time, &lt its way, as 
it had previously done, as far as the challenge of our peo- 
ple permitted. . In like manner we stole forward at in- 
tervals, so as to look down into the ditch ; and except 
when an occasional shot told that one or other of these 
reconnoitring parties had been discovered, nothing took 
place calculated to draw our thoughts out of their ordi- 
nary channel. But things were destined not to continue 
thus for ever. Midnight must have been close at liand 
when a change took place in the order of affairs ; and 
our vigilance, which had begun in some degree to relax, 
was again called into full exercise. 

The moon, which, during the early part of the night, 
shed a feeble glimmer abroad, sqnk !;^neath the horizon. 
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and its setting w^ followed by an exceedingly thick 
darkness. No stars could be distinguished, for there 
was a sort of fog hanging in the atmosphere which com- 
pletely shrouded them, though it gave no indication of 
rain or stormy weather : when tliere arose all at once 
from the interior of the fort and lines a clamour of 
voices, as if thousands of persons wore anxious to give, 
and none willing to receive instructions. This was fol- 
lowed by a sudden smothering up of the fires, which 
had hitherto smouldered redly and gloomily ; and then a 
confused tread of feet, like that of men hurrying to and 
fro in confusion, became distinctly audible. As we 
were fully aware of the great importance of Mount De- 
fiance as well to the enemy as to ourselves, the idea na- 
turally occurred that a sortie was about to be made ; and 
we stood to our arms in the firm expectation that in a 
few moments more we should be engaged. But afler 
listening with intense anxiety a full hour, during which 
time not a shot nor a challenge gave warning of advanc- 
ing columns, that suspicion gradually yielded to another, 
and we began to calculate upon the very manoeuvre 
which General St Clair was performing. Information 
was accordingly sent to Grenoral Eraser's head quarters, 
and wo held ourselves in readiness to act in any manner 
which he might point out. 

Whilst the rest of the company remained in an atti- 
tnde of defence, I took with me a single trusty compa- 
nion, and stole forward with the view of penetrating, if 
possible, within the enemy's works, and of ascertaining 
by personal observation the object of this commotion. 
The darkness favoured us greatly, and we found, on 
reaching tlie crest of the glacis, that the sentinels, more 
attentive to what was passing among their friends than 
their enemies, paid no heed wha^ver to us or our move- 
ments. We accordingly descended, unnoticed, into the 
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ditch, and turning to the right groped our way along, 
till a palisade, friezed at the top, arrested jib. With 
some difficulty we scrambled over it; after which we 
found ourselves in a covered way leading firom one of 
the more advanced works into the body of the place, and 
beheld a large portion of the American army formed be- 
side their fires, at the distance of some twenty or thirty 
paces firom the spot where we were standing. For- 
tunately for us, these men were too busy to overhear the 
noise which we had made in passing the palisade ; and 
though the light of their fires rendered them visible to 
us, we, who kept in the shade, remained concealed. 
We instantly crouched down upon our bellies, and 
creeping close to the parapet, lay at length under its 
shadow, where we could overhear distinctly every word 
that was spoken, and yet ran little risk of detection. 

A few minutes sufficed to complete what now proved 
to be the preparatory arrangement of the parade, — ^when 
a mounted (^cer giving the word ** March,** the enemy's 
column advanced, to our great horror, along the covered 
way. They moved, however, in the strictest order, and 
in profound silence, no man apparently looking either to 
his right or left; and two entire battalions filed past, 
within three feet of us, without discovering that we 
were there. How ray comrade felt during this tremen- 
dous interval I know not, but I confess that with mc 
physical alarm far outweighed every other emotion ; and 
tliat I did not even attempt to ascertain the numbers or 
quality of the troops which passed me thus closely. On 
the contrary, I lay flat upon my face, keeping my mouth 
close to the ground, lest my breathing, or the violent 
beating of my heart, should betray me ; nor was it till 
the receding noise of footsteps assured me of danger past, 
that I took courage to look round. That glance, how- 
ever, proved abundantly satisfkctory. It informed me 
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that the army was ^onc, that the fort and lines were en- 
tirely evacuated, and that the enemy, from whom we 
anticipated a resistance so desperate, wore in full 
retreat. With feelings of the liveliest satisfaction we 
hastened back to our post in order to report this very 
unlooked-for event to our commander ; and in two hours 
after, the whole British army was roused, and a vigor- 
ous pursuit begun. 



CaHAPTER III. 

Greneral Burgoyne, who had passed the night on board 
of one of the frigates, was no sooner informed of the 
enemy's flight, than he made dispositions to follow them 
up with the greatest vigour. The fleet inunediately 
weighed anchor, and bearing down with irresistible im- 
petuosity upon the boom, destroyed, in the course of two 
hours, a barrier which it had occupied almost as many 
weeks to construct This done, and a considerable body 
of troops embarked, all sail was set in pursuit of the 
American flotilla, of which, long before evening, our 
bravo seamen gave, to use their own phraseology, an ex- 
cellent account They overtook their opponents moored, 
and, perfectly ignorant of their danger, beside the wharf 
at Skeensborough ; and though they failed in making 
many prisoners, every galley and botteau was either 
captured or destroyed. 

In the mean while our brigade, followed, at an inter- 
val somewhat too great, by that of General Rcidesdel, 
crossed Lake Champlain, and commenced a rapid pur- 
suit afier the enemy's land column, which was ascer- 
tained to have fallen back on the road to Hubberton. 
No great while elapsed ere the marksmen and Indians, 
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of whom the advanced guard was composed, overtook 
the rear of the flying enemy, when a broken and desul- 
tory, but not very destructive skirmish, begun. But 
tliough interesting enough to witness, the skirmish led 
to no important results ; for the country was thick and 
encumbered, the enemy quick in their movements, and 
our people, worn out with a night of watching, began 
belbre long to exhibit symptoms of fatigue. Besides, 
we were far a-head of all support, even the rest of the 
brigade being many miles behind us ; and hence, what*, 
ever advantages we might happen to obtain, could not, 
for want of physical force, be turned to account. Our 
leader, under these circumstances, determined, afl^r 
driving in the rear of the Americans upon their main 
body, to halt ; and this he accordingly did in a grove 
not far from Castletown ; where our people, after re- 
freshing themselves from the contents of their havre- 
sacks, lay down, and slept soundly for about two hours. 
Whilst we were thus employed, Greneral Reidesdel, 
with his brigade, came up, and a sort of council of war 
was immediately held between him and our brigadier. 
The latter, having ascertained that the enemy's rear 
guard was in force, and that it lay considerably apart 
from the main body, being only Uiree leagues ahead of 
our present position, suggested the possibility of cutting 
it off; and proposed for that purpose to resume his 
march, so that he might pass the night in the immediate 
presence of the Americans. By this means he hoped to 
take them by surprise on the first return of light ; and 
he entertained no doubt, in case this could be done, of 
obtaining an easy victory. General Reidesdel, though 
naturally cautious, offered no objection to the measure ; 
our people were accordingly roused about an hour before 
sunset, and we once more advanced with great caution 
and in good order. Every thing was conducted with 
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the happiest suocets. No scouts or flying parties met 
us, and we hivouacked that night witliin three miles of 
the American pickets, which entertained not tlic slightest 
suspicion that we had passed Castletown. I need 
not add, that strenuous exertions were used to hinder 
the intelligence of our approach from reaching them. 
No fires were lighted, nor did any man dream of wan- 
dering beyond the ground of tlie bivouac ; indeed, the 
Bentriea received strict orders not to permit any indivi- 
dual, no matter what his rank or occupation might l)c, to 
pass their chain either to the front or rear. All parties 
obeyed these instructions with the most exact iitlolity, 
and tlie success of the morrow^s o))erations served amply 
to recompense the corps for the privations to which this 
temporary confinement subjected them. 

It was yet perfectly dark, when the word to rise and 
fall in, passed quietly from man to man, put an end to 
our repose. It was obeyed in profound silence ; and in 
silence equally profound, our Uttle column pushed for* 
ward. We followed a sort of rude path through tlie 
heart of a fi>rest, which seemed to have been lately cut, 
and led td the point where the roads from Skecnsborough 
to Hubberton and Charlestown in tlie New Hampshire 
Grants diverge. It was here that wo came in sight of 
the American outposts. They occupied the ridge of a 
steep hill, sending down their sentries almost to its base ; 
and though it was very evident, from the bustle which 
pervaded them, that our arrival had not been anticipated, 
they nevertheless stood to their arms like men, and made 
ready to receive us. 

To dislodge them from the high ground, and take pos- 
session of it ourselves, was the work of a moment. Not 
a shot, indeed, was fired on our side, in bringing tliis 
about ; nor did the eneniy pause for more than a single 
discharge, when, setting the orders and remonstrances 
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of their officers at defiance, they broke, and fled with 
precipitation dov^ni the opposite slope. There they join- 
ed tlic main body, wliich, we were given to understand, fell 
not short of fiflcen hundred men ; and which, under 
the orders of a gallant soldier. Colonel Francis, was al- 
ready in order either to receive or give an attack. 

For a moment or two after our little column crowned 
the ridge, there was a sort of pause, during which the 
hostile leaders mutually reconnoitred the force and dis- 
positions of the enemy. It was fufficient to satisfy both 
of the steps which it behoved them to follow, and it was 
not needlessly protracted. There was a commanding 
hill on the left, which, to both parties, presented peculiar 
advantages, and General Fraser instantly resolved to oc- 
cupy it. For this purpose, Fraser^s marksmen were di- 
rected to move off in double qujck time — an order which 
was promptly obeyed ; but we were yet half way from 
the summit, when an American detachment showed it- 
self pushing for the same, point, and ascending by one 
side, as we mounted the other. The enemy crowned the 
hill before us ; and saluting us as we drew near, with a 
sharp volley, seemed res(dute to maintain it But their 
resolution soon gave way. Raising a cheer, we rushed 
forward, firing in files as we proceeded ; upon wliich the 
enemy first wavered, then fell back, and finally fled in 
confiision. We gave them no time to rally, but, rushing 
down the declivity in pursuit, found ourselves in a few 
moments warmly engaged with a force, which, at the 
most moderate calculation, doubled i:fl la numbers. 

The Americans felt their superiority, and being well 
led on by a very brave soldier, tliey stood their ground 
nobly. Declining a little to their right, they soon out- 
flanked us, and poured in so heavy a fire firom behind 
certain logs and fallen trees, that the Indians gave way, 
and we ourselves were compelled, after losing several of 
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OUT comrades, to yield ground. But at this moment, two 
companies of grenadiers scrambling up the stoop face of 
Mount Pittsford, unexpectedly showed themselves ui)on our 
left ; when the enemy were again chocked, again wavered, 
and appeared on the point of giving way. Colonel Francis, 
however, was too well aware of the importance of this 
height hghtly to abandon it. He brought up frosh troops, 
giving them courage and confidence by his cxnm])le ; and, 
Tallying the fogitivcs roimd him, renewed tlie contest with 
obstinate valour. The firing now extended on botli sides 
from right to left of the line, botli parties fighting, as the 
nature of the country required, d la tirailleur; but there 
was this marked difference between tliem, that the Ame- 
rican skirmishers were animated by seeing their support 
at hand, whereas, we were far in advance of ours, and 
knew not when it might arrive. Happily, however, it 
was not very distant. General Reidesdel had heard the 
firing, and pressed on with tlie head of his column ; and 
he brought up about two hundred men at a moment when 
they were sorely needed ; these no sooner showed them- 
selves than a panic seized the Americans, who broke and 
fled in all directions. Nothing could exceed the gallantry 
of Colonel Francis at this juncture. He rode from rank 
to rank, and fi^>in man to man, seizing some by the collar, 
striking others with the flat of his sword, and cheering, 
and doing his utmost to arrest the flight ; nor is it by any 
means impossible, considering the great superiority of the 
enemy*s numbers, that even now his efforts might have 
insixted the victory. But just as he had succeeded in 
rallying a few companies, and was advancing boldly at 
their head, a bullet struck him in the throat, and he fell 
lifeless from his horse. Tlie Americans scarcely paused 
to look upon him as he lay. Diving into the recesses of 
the fijrest, they were soon beyond the reach of any other 
than a scattered and disorderly pursuit. 
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Our loss in this affair was not great, and the facility 
with which a half brigade, mustering in all no more 
than eight hundred and fifty men, had driven a very su- 
perior force from a position of great strength and diffi- 
culty, served not a little to increase the confidence which 
all of us experienced, both in ourselves and in our 
leaders. We assembled upon the field in that state of 
excitement, which invariably affects men after an affair 
in which they have been victorious, and prepared to push 
forward whithersoever the general might direct ; but the 
last glimmer of light having already expired, and the 
troops suffering severely fi*om fiitigue and inanition, it 
was not judged prudent to advance far beyond the 
ground which we had won. A bivouac was accordingly 
formed in firont of the position lately occupied by the 
enemy, where our little corps was soon joined by the 
rest of the German brigade ; and here, after burying the 
dead, arranging the pickets, and regaling ourselves upon 
such provisi<m as still remained in our havresacks, we 
passed an extremely agreeable and quiet night, — I need 
not say that our slumbers were thoroughly vnbroken. 

Long before dawn on the morning of the 8th, our 
little column was again under arms ; and having waited 
only till there was light enough to guide our steps, the 
march, in the direction of Skeensborough, was resumed. 
This was certainly not one of the many pleasant dajn 
which it has been my good fortune to pass in the service. 
When we first fell in, the heavens were black with 
clouds ; and the movement had scarcely commenced, ere 
the rain began to descend with a degree of violence, 
such as m England, at least, cannot be conceived. It 
.was not so much a shower, as a sheet of water, which 
came as if a river had been diverted from its course, and 
was fidling over some broken bank ; insomuch that in 
five minutes there was not a man in the whole corps 
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whose garments were not tlioroughly saturated. Never- 
theless w^ pushed on, if not witli our usual ciieerfiilncsH, 
at all events without repining, and coine in witliout tlie 
occiirrence of a single adventure, soon aflt-r noon, to 
Skeensborough. It was a largo and tliriviiig village, 
well situated at the extremity of Lake Cliomplaui, at tlie 
head of Wood Creek, and near tlic confluence of tJie 
South and East rivers ; and could boast even tlien of a 
tolerable whar^ beside which was moored the whole r)f 
our flotilla, whilst the head quarters of tlic army were 
establislied in the town itsel£ I need scarcely udd, tliat 
we found all classes of persons here in tiie higlicst ima- 
ginable spirits. The fleet and army, though acting in* 
dependently of one onotlier — ^the latter, indeed, in numer- 
OUB petty detachments, and as it were in detail — liad 
proved victorious every where ; and of tlie good elFects 
of victory at the outset of a campaign, every one ac 
quainted with such matters must be aware. There was 
not a man attached to the expedition who appeared to 
doubt as to its ultimate success, or desired any thing fortlier 
than permission to press forward witliout a moment^s de- 
lay. Unfortunately, however, the general saw, or ima- 
gined obstacles, such as to hinder his immediate indul- 
gence of that gallant longing. Tlic detached parties 
being called in, a second review took place, afler which 
we were formally placed in position ; and from tliat hoiir 
our privations, as well as evil fortune, may be said to 
have had their commencement. 

By this new arrangement tlie main body of the army 
fboaid itself placed in line along the heights of Skeens- 
borough, with its left upon Wood Creek, and its right on 
a nigged mountain. To protect it from any thing like 
surprise, as well as to secure water carriage, in all direc- 
tions, flying corps were at the same time established at 
various points,— one upon the Castletown road, another 
12 
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upon the roads to Putney and Rutland, and a third 
in communication between East river and Castletown. 
This done, strong working parties were sent out day af- 
ter day, for the purpose of removing such obstacles as 
the enemy had thrown in the way of our farther progress. 
I need scarcely remind you, that forty years ago British 
armies moved rather more according to rule than they 
do at present, and that the possibility of undertaking any 
thing until magazines had been established, was rarely, 
if ever admitted. In the true spirit of these tactics, it 
was no sooner discovered that the enemy, by sinking 
stones and logs of wood in the channel of Wood Creek, 
had rendered the navigation difficult, except to the lightest 
batteaux, than the whole army was employed in weig^iing 
them ; and as we were miserably supplied with the imple- 
ments necessary for such operations, our progress was at 
once very slow and very painful. Then again, though 
the greater portion of the summer was yet before us, and 
the country abounded with wood and other natural cover, 
it was deemed totally irregular to move without tents ; 
and as these had all been lefl behind at Ticonderoga, 
much precious time was expended in bringing them up. 
The consequence of all this was, first, that the enemy 
were enabled to collect their scattered columns, to cut up 
the roads in our front, and mature their plans for defence ; 
and secondly, that the ardour of our own people, which, 
had proper advantage been taken of it, would have over- 
come all difficulties, was allowed to evaporate. Though 
we reached Skeensborough on the 9th, the end of June 
was at hand ere we quitted it, and the 30th found- us only 
at Fort Edward : twenty days having been expended in 
traversing twenty miles of road, which the labour of our 
own hands had constructed. 

It is not worth while to offer any lengthened detail of 
our proceedings for some time after we had reached that 
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fort. They resembled in most particulars tliosc whicii 
marked our previous prog^rcss ; for the enemy having re- 
treated to Saratoga, on the otlier side of tlio river, tlie 
faint hope wliich had been nourished of brinfjing them 
to action disappeared. Let it suffice to pronounce 
these melancholy words — ^We halted. True, our provi- 
sions were short, — ^how could they be otherwise, with an 
armj' which marched at the rate of only one mile per 
day ? — and our chief could not go on till he had collect- 
ed supplies sufficient to ensure him against all risk of 
starving ; but the halt was the reverse of a season of rest 
to the unfortunate troops, who were more than ever op- 
pressed in bringing up stores, which, had common dili- 
gence been used, would not have been needed. Not a 
day passed which saw not whole brigades executing the 
offices of baggage animals, carrying by manual labour 
stores which were consumed as fast as brought up, and 
wasting their strength for no purpose. But there is as 
little satisfaction in reporting such transactions, as in 
listening to the report when made. Let me tlierefore 
avail myself of this leisure to state to you more fully 
than I have yet done, the general plan of the campaign 
in which we were now embarked. 

The great object which General Burgoyne sought to 
obtain was to force his way down the course of tlie Hud- 
son, and rallying round him, as he proceeded, as many 
loyalists as chose to follow his fortunes, to effect a junc- 
tion with the army of General Howe, then blockaded in 
New York. To facilitate tliis measure, by distracting the 
attention of tlie enemy, a smaller expedition, under the 
orders of Colonel St. Leger, had been organised, which, 
moving through the western part of Chester County, 
threatened Fort Stanwix, a rudely fortified station upon 
the Moliawk. Colonel St. Leger's force was extremely 
weak, particularly in troops of the line,— of which no 
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us at once from all the embairansmcnts attendant upon 
meagre supplies and inadequate means of transport. 
About twenty miles to the eastward of the Hudson, lies 
the obscure village of Bennington, — a cluster of poor cot- 
tages, situated in a wild countrj, between the forks of the 
Hossac. Here the enemy had gathered together a ooiip 
siderable depot of cattle, com, horses, and wheel carriages, 
most of which were drawn across the Ck)nnecticut River 
from the provinces of New England ; and as it was un- 
derstood to be guarded by a party of militia only, an at> 
tempt to surprise it seemed by no means unjustifiable. It 
is true that between Fort Edward and Bennington, the 
means of communication were exceedingly defective. 
One prodigious forest bottomed in swamps and morasses, 
covered the whole i&ce of the country; through which, 
no body of men, unless familiarly accustomed to such ex- 
peditions, could hope to make their way, at all events with 
celerity. But the necessities of the army were pressing; 
the state of the campaign was a critical one ; and the risk, 
though doubtless great, was considered by no means to 
outweigh the advantages to be derived from success. 
General Burgoyne determined to incur it; and a few 
hours sufficed for the final arrangement of his plan, and 
drawing up of his instructions. 

There were attached to our little army, two himdred 
German dragoons; men of tried valour and enterprise, 
but destitute of horses. These the general selected as 
part of the force to be employed in the surprise of Ben- 
nington ; not only because he entertained the most per- 
fect confidence in their steadiness, but because he con- 
coived that in the country into which they were about to 
penetrate, they might be able to pick up a sufficient num. 
ber of horses for their own use. In addition to these, the 
Canadian Rangers, a detachment of Provincials, about 
one hundred Indians, and Captain Fraser's Marksmen, 
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with tfTO pieces of light cannon, were allotted to this 
service ; and the whole, amounting to five liundrcd men, 
were placed under the orders of Lieutenant Colonel 
Banme. The latter officer received special instructions 
to proceed with extreme caution. He was particularly 
enjoined to keep his dragoons together, and to feel his 
way, foot by foot, with his light troops alone ; and whilst 
it was broadly insinuated that he might look for recruits 
among the well disposed inhahitants, the greatest care 
was taken to impress him with tlie conviction, tliat tlicy 
were not to be implicitly trusted. It would have been 
well both for himself and his followers, had these advices 
been somewhat more carefully remembered. But tliere 
was a fatality attending all our measures, which soon 
began to developo itself; and perhaps the fate of the pre- 
sent expedition ought to have been taken as a fair warn- 
ing of the destiny which awaited the army at large. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Though all these arrangements were completed, and 
the troops destined to fulfil tliem told off so early as the 
beginning of August, the middle of the montli was ap- 
proaching ere this attempt, on tlie success of which so 
much was supposed to depend, was made. Perhaps there 
was no great error here, more especially as the column 
broke up from its bivouac, and advanced to tlie point 
where the Hudson was to be crossed. It was a toilsome 
and a tedious march — a little, and but a little enlivened, 
by a harmless skirmish, which some straggling Ameri- 
cans chose to maintain with our detached Indians. Af- 
ter enduring great privations with a spirit which failed 
not to the last, our army at length reached its destined 
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roiling place, and took up a position on the eastern bank 
of the Hudson, immediately opposite to the heights of 
Saratoga. 

This done, and the enemy having withdrawn as fkr as 
Still Water, the general proceeded to carry into executicm 
Ids projected design against Bennington. At an early 
hour in the morning of the 12th, our little band, unin^ 
cumbered with any quantity of baggage besides that which 
each man could conveniently carry upon his back, set 
off in the direction of Batten Kill, where it arrived, without 
meeting with any adventure, by four oVlock in the after- 
noon. Here we halted for the night, by which means a 
company of fifty chasseurs overtook us, whom Greneral 
Burgoyne, distrustfiil of our strength, sent to reinforce us; 
but at five next morning, we were again in motion, and 
pushed cautiously, though with a quick pace, in the di- '^ 
rection of Cambridge. Our journey this day proved in 
many respects more interesting than any which we had 
performed since the pursuit from Ticonderoga. The 
country, as we advanced, exhibited greater signs of culti- 
vation, a field or two interposing here and there amidst 
the plains, and a few detached cottages lying by the way 
side ; whilst several of the country people voluntarily 
joined us, and took the oath of allegiance to the king. 
From them we learned that a company of Americans 
had been left in Cambridge as a guard over some cattle 
which were on their way to Bennington ; and as it was 
deemed of importance to seize such, wherever they could 
be found, our scouts were commanded to quicken their 
pace, and siurprise them. 

I was not one of the party thus sent forward, that duty 
having been entrusted to thirty Provincials and fifty In- 
dians ; but the latter attained their object after a trifling 
skirmish, in which one man only was wounded. Nothing 
could be finer than the effect produced by the desultory 
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firing' ^v^hich wa« kept up on that occasion by the re- 
ti«ating enemy and our pursuers. It so happened that 
the point where thej first met, though covered witli a 
deep and extennve tategt^ was not incumbered by brusli 
wood or other dcafemng substances ; and hence eacli re- 
port, as it rolled fi'om tree to tree and glade to glade, 
sounded as if not one but fifty muskets liad been 
fired. You will easily believe tliat the first discharge 
caused us to quicken our pace, and to recover our ranks, 
which had begrun to straggle ; but no opportunity was 
afforded us of joining. The enemy fought only to escape; 
and hence, when we reached Cambridge, we found it in 
fUll occupation of our advance, which had made prizes of 
no inconsiderable quantity of carts and wagons, as well 
. as of cattle and horses. 

The satisfaction arising from this first success was not, 
however, so great as to render us indifferent to tlie nature 
<^ the intelligence which met us there. Instead of four 
or five hundred men, it was accurately ascertained that 
not fewer than eighteen hundred were in Bennington ; 
and though some appeared to be of opinion tliat they 
would not wait to receive us, there were others who 
scrupled not to foretell a widely different result Now, 
in spite of our late reinforcement, our whole strcngtli fell 
considerably short of six hundred men ; and of these a 
fbll hundred were Indians, on whom no great reliance 
could be placed. Still, Colonel Baume appeared to con- 
sider his situation secure. He spoke, as far as we could 
understand him, in very contemptuous terms of the 
Americans, and busily employed himself in receiving the 
submission of the inhabitants, who in great numbers 
flocked to his standard. « Unfortunately, Colonel Baume 
forgot the cautions which had been so strongly impressed 
upon him. He considered all persons sincere who pro- 
fessed attaclmicnt to the royal cause ; alluding in their 
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presence, and without reserve, both to his own numbers 
and designs ; . and as by far the greater proportion were 
in reality traitors to us, every circumstance connected 
with our dispositions and plans became as well known to 
the enemy as to ourselves. 

It was their leader*s intention to march at once upco 
Bennington ; for which purpose his little corps was under 
arms and in column, long before sunrise on the 14th. 
For some time our progress was, as it had hitherto been, 
unimpeded; but as we approached the northern branch 
of the Hossac, by the farm and bridge of Sankoick, the 
arrangements of the enemy began gradually to develope 
themselves. 

A flying party of Americans were discovered in front 
of the farm, which, on tlie approach of our people, spread 
Uiemselves along the underwood ; and they were not dis- 
lodged till afler a good deal of firing, which caused us 
some loss in several of the most forward among the 
savages. At last, however, tliey retreated, abandoning a 
mill which they had previously fortified, and break- 
ing down the bridge ; and long before the latter could be 
repaired, they were safe frcon farther molestation. There 
was a good deal to excite apprehension even in this un- 
important rencontre. The Americans, though they gave 
way at last, fought like men conscious of their own 
prowess, and confident in tlie strength of the support 
which was behind them; and this, coupled with the 
rumours wliich had reached us relative to the amount of 
the garrison of Bennington, failed not to startle both 
Ck)lonel Bamne and the boldest of his troops. Besides, 
much time was lost by the destruction of the bridge. 
It required a full hour so far to repair it as to enable the 
guns and horses to pass ; and when this was done, tlie day 
had decliilBd so far as to render any attempt to reach the 
point of our destination before sunset fhutless, We ac* 
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^ cotdingty bivon&cked at the &rm of Walmscott, about 
four miles fixim Sankoick, and three from Bt^iinington ; 
where the ni^t was spent, if not in a sense of absolute 
security, at all events without the occurrence of nny ac- 
cident capable of exciting alarm. 

The morning' of tlie 15th came in with heavy rainv, 
and a perfect hurricane of wind ; consequently the little 
ooIuDm, instead of pressing forward, was fa hi to keep 
under shelter of the &rm building. But it was not ])or- 
mitted to remain long in a situation so comfortable. Our 
early parade had just been dismissed, when a few »«hots 
in the direction of the advanced sentries gave notice that 
the Americans, instead of waiting to be attacked, were 
on the move ; and in a few minutes afterwards a general 
commotion at the outposts, indicated more by tlie shouts 
of the Indians than the report of their arms, warned us 
to make ready for an immediate attack. Colonel Baume 
lost no time in preparing to meet it. Forming his dis- 
mounted dragoons in close column among the homestead, 
he directed the Provincials, supported by Frazer's Marks- 
men, to advance to the assistance of the pickets, with 
oarders to dispute every inch of ground to the utmost, and 
finally to retire upon the reserve, should all their efforts 
to maintain themselves prove ineffectuaL 

In an instant we were in motion, and a few minutes 
sufficed to bring us to the scene of action. We found 
our Indians threatened, rather than seriously assailed, by 
a considerable body of militia-men, before whom they were 
fidling back, leisurely and in order ; but such was the 
violence of the storm, that not one out of a dozen muskets 
would explode, and hence tlie skirmish was neither very 
animated nor very bloody. On seeing us, our savage 
allies uttered a yell, which seemed to strike panic into 
the bosoms of their assailants : for the latter instantly 
paused, hung back as it were irresolute, and finally re- 
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tired. We followed for a time, briskly and impetuously ; 
but we likewise felt the bad efiects of the weather too much 
to seek a general engagement ; and as the movements of 
the enemy seemed to indicate a wish on their parts to 
draw us on, we were of course extremely shy in trusting 
ourselves beyond our own limits. We accordingly halted 
as soon as we had recovered the ground which the savages 
had lost, and, l3dng down behind the trees, contented 
ourselves with watching the result during many hours, 
and striving as well as we could, to keep the priming of 
our rifles from the rain. 

Whether the Americans ever entertained any serious 
intention of attacking this day, I cannot pretend to deter- 
mine ; but if they did, the state of the weather compelled 
them to relinquish it Yet they ventured to advance, 
from time to time, in considerable numbers, as if re- 
solved to try how &r our position was tenable ; and on 
each occasion a little firing took place ; but no impression 
was made upon us, and llhe rain continuing to fall with- 
out intermission, they at last desisted from their efforts, 
and withdrew. Their proceedings were not, however, of 
a nature to be disregarded, or held in contempt, by a finroe 
so insignificant as ours. Colonel Baume inmiediately 
despatched a messenger to the rear, for the purpose of 
bringing up an additional corps which Greneral Burgoyne 
had stationed at Batten Kill to support us ; wliilst he s^ 
sedulously to the task of fortifying a position in which he 
might await the coming up of supplies, of which he begaii 
now to be conscious that he stood in need. 

The farm of Walmscott lies upon both banks of the 
Hossac, and consisted at this time of some six or eight 
log built huts, scattered here and there over the narrow 
expanse of cultivated ground. To the Icfl was a 
height, which Colonel Bamnc hastened to occupy: he 
posted here the dragoons with a portion of the Marks. 
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men on their right, in rear of a little zigiag breastwork^ 

oomposed of logs and loose earth. Such of the detached 

houBes as came within the compass of his position, he 

filled with Canadiana, supporting them with detachments 

of chasseurs and grenadiers, likewise entrenched behind 

breastworks ; and he kept the whole, with the exception 

of ahoat a hundred men, <m the north side of the stream, 

holding the woods up<m his flanks, in his front and rear, 

by the Indians. 

To CQcapkite these arrangements, and throw up the 
few works which were to render them efficient, occupied 
the entire day, and some portion of the night of the 15th; 
and seldom have men undergone hardships more severe 
than our people endured whilst thus employed. Let it 
be borne in mind, that the 15th was a day of continued 
rain; not such rain as we are accustomed to witness in 
this country, but an absolute torrent, to afford shelter 
against which human ingenuity has yet devised no cover- 
ing. Under this, the men toiled on, the earth which they 
threw up, being repeatedly washed down again, and the 
holes and ditches which they dug out, filled in a moment 
and so rendered worse than useless. But their patience 
equalled the difficulties which it was called upon to sur- 
mount Each man felt, too, that he was labouring for 
his own personal safety, not less than for the benefit ot 
the whole ; and all were, in consequence, inspired with a 
principle of perfect heroism and self-devotion. Poor fel- 
lows ! their spirit and perseverance were, on the present 
occasicm, of little avail. They sufficed, indeed, to save 
their possessors firom dishonour, and enabled them to sell 
their lives dearly ; but they were quite inadequate to se- 
cure victory, or even to ward off defeat 

As soon as darkness fairly set in, our corps, which had 
kept its station on the opposite side of the stream, was 
silently withdrawn, and took ground beside Reidesdel*s dra- 
13 
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goouB on the little hill above alladed to. There we passed 
the night, not very comfortably, as may be well supposed, 
seeing that no fires were lighted, and that we were aP 
impressed with a powerful sense of impending danger ; 
but if there was an absence of mirth from amongst us, 
there was no approximation to terror ; for we held our 
own valour at the highest, and rated that of our opponents 
somewhat too cheaply. Yet there were few amongst us 
that slept very soundly. We could not but remember 
that we were cut off, by a wide tract of desolate countiy, 
from all communicatioh with our frienda, and exposed to 
attacks on every side from a numerous enemy ; and the 
whoop which the savages raised fi'om time to time, as 
well as an occasional musket shot, ^ave notice, that even 
now that enemy was not inactive. Our anxiety for the 
return of day was greater by far than perhaps any of us 
would have been willing to acknowledge, even to his 
dearest friend ; and the feeling of satisfaction was general, 
when the gradual reddening of the eastern sky denoted 
that it was fast approaching. 

The morning of the 16th rose beautifiilly serene. The 
storm of the preceding day having expended itself^ not a 
cloud was left to darken the face of the heavens ; whilst 
the very leaves hung motionless, and the long grass 
waved not, under the influence of a perfect calm. Every 
object around, too, appeared to peculiar advantage ; for 
the fields looked green and refireshed, the river was 
swollen and tumultuous, and the branches were all loaded 
with dew-drops, which glittered in the 8un*s early rays 
like so many diamonds. Nor would it be easy to imagine 
any scene more rife with peaceful and even pastoral 
beauty. Looking down from the summit of the rising 
ground, I beheld immediately beneath me a wide sweep 
of stately fi>rest, interrupted at remote intervals by green 
meadows or yellow oom-fields ; whilst here and there a 
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ootta|re, a shed, or lome other primitive edifice, reared its 
modest head, as if fi>r the purpose of reminding the 
spectator, that man had begun his inroads upon nature, 
without as yet taking away €tom her simplicity and gran- 
deur. I hardly recollect a scene which struck mc at tlic mo- 
ment more forcibly, or which has Icfl a deeper, or more 
lasting impression on my memory. 

I have said that the morning of the 16th rose beauti- 
fully serene ; and it is not to the operations of the eie- 
ments alone that my expression applies. All was per- 
fectly quiet at the outposts, not an enemy having been 
seen, nor an alarming sound heard, for several hours 
previous to sunrise. So peaceable, indeed, was tlie aspect 
which matters bore, that our leaders felt warmly disposed 
to resume the offensive, without waiting the arrival of 
tlie additional corps for which they had applied ; and or- 
ders were already issued for the men to eat tlicir break- 
fasts, preparatory to more active operations. But tlie 
arms were scarcely piled, and the havresacks unslung, 
when symptoms of a state of affairs different from that 
which had been anticipated, began to show themselves, 
and our people were recalled to their ranks in all haste, 
almost as soon as they had quitted tliem. From more 
than one quarter scouts came in to report, that columns 
of armed men were approaching ; though whether with 
a friendly or hostile intention, neither their appearance 
nor actions enabled our informants to ascertain. 

It has been stated, that during the last day's march 
our little corps was joined by many of the country peo- 
ple.; most of whom demanded and obtained arms, as 
persons friendly to the royal cause. How Colonel 
Baume became so completely duped as to place reliance 
on these men, I know not ; but having listened with 
complacency to their previous assurances, that in Ben- 
nington a large majority of the populace were our 
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friends,- he was somehow or other persuaded to believe, 
that the armed bands of whose approach he was warned, 
were loyalists on their way to make a tender of their 
serviceEf to the leader of the king's troc^M. filled with 
this idea, he despatched positive orders to the outposts, that 
ni> molestations should be (^ered to the advancing' co- 
lumns ; but that the pickets retiring before them shoidd 
jmn the main body, where every disposition was made 
to receive either friend or foe. Unfortunately for us, 
these orders were but too foithfully obeyed. About half 
past nine o'clock, I, who was not in the secret, beheld, to 
my utter amazement, our advanced parties withdraw 
without firing a shot, from thickets which might have 
been maintained for hours against any superiority of 
numbers; and the same thickets quickly occupied by 
men, whose whole demeanour, as well as their dress and 
style of equipment, plainly and incontestably pmnted 
them out as Americans. 

I cannot pretend to describe the state of excitation 
and alarm into which our little band was now thrown. 
With the solitary excepticm of our leader, there was not 
a man amongst us who appeared otherwise than satisfied 
that those to whom he had listened were traitors ; and 
Ihat unless some prompt and vigorous measures were 
adopted, their treachery would be crowned with its full 
reward. Captain Fraser, in particular, seemed strongly 
imbued with the conviction that we were wilfully de- 
ceived. He pointed out in plain language the extreme 
improbability of the story which these deserters had told^ 
and warmly urged our chief to withdraw his confidence 
from them; but all his arguments proved fruitless. 
Colonel Baume remained convinced of their fidelity. He 
saw no reason to doubt that the people whose approach 
excited so much apprehension were the same of whoee 
arrival he bad been forewarned ) and he was prevented 
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from placinf^ hiinself entirely in their power, only by the 
positive refbsal of his followers to obey orders given to 
that effect, and the rash impetuosity of the enemy. 

We might have stood about half an hour under arms, 
watching the proceedings of a edumn of four or five 
hundred men, who, after dislodging the pickets, had 
halted just at the edge of the open country, when a sud- 
den trampling of foot in the forest on our right, followed 
by the report of several muskets, attracted our attention. 
A patrol was instantly sent in the direction of the sound ; 
but before the party composing it had proceeded many 
yards firom the lines, a loud shout, followed by a rapid 
though straggling fire of musketry, warned us to pre- 
pare for a meeting the reverse of fiiendly. Instantly 
the TnHiftTifi came pouring in, carrying dismay and con- 
fusion in their countenance and gestures. We were sur- 
rounded on all sides; columns were advancing every 
where against us, and those whom we had hitherto 
treated as fiiends had only waited till the arrival of their 
support might justify them in advancing. There was 
no fidsehood in these reports, though made by men who 
spoke rather firom their foars than their knowledge. The 
column in our fixmt no sooner heard the shout than they 
replied cordially and loudly to it ; then, firing a volley 
with deliberate and murderous aim, rushed fiiriously to- 
wards us. Now then, at length, our leader's dreams of 
security were dispelled. He found himself attacked in 
front and flank by thrice his numbers, who pressed for. 
ward with the confidence which our late proceedings 
were calculated to produce ; whilst the very persons in 
• whom he had trusted, and to whom he had given arms, 
lost no time in turning them against him. These fol- 
lows no sooner heard their comrades cry, than they deli- 
berately discharged their muskets amongst ReidesdePs 
dragoons ; and dispersing before any steps could be taken 
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to seize them, escaped, with the ezceptioii of ooe or two, 
to their friends. 

If Colonel Bamne had pennitted himself to be daped 
into a great error, it is no more than justice to oonless, that 
he exerted himself manftilly to remedy the evil, and 
avert its consequences. Oar little band, which had 
hitherto remained in column, was instantly ordered to 
extend, and the troops lining the breastwork replied to 
the fire of the Americans with extreme celerity and coiIp 
siderable effect. So close and destructive, indeed, was 
our first volley, that the assailants recoiled before it, and 
would have retreated, in all probability, within the wood ; 
but ere we could take advantage of the confusion pro- 
duced, firesh attacks developed -themselves, and we wer6 
warmly engaged on every side and fit>m all quar- 
ters. It became evident that each of our detached poets 
was about to be assailed at the same instant. - Not one 
of our dispositions had been concealed firom the enemy, 
who, on the contrary, seemed to be aware of the exact 
number of men stationed at each point; and they were one 
and all threatened by a force perfectly adequate to bear 
down opposition, and yet by no means disproportionably 
large, or such as to render the main body inefficient. All, 
moreover, was done with the sagacity and coolness of 
veterans, who perfectly understood the nature of the re- 
sistance to be expected, and the difficulties to be over- 
come, and who, having well considered and matured 
their plans, were resolved to q»itj them into execution 
at all hazards, and at every expense of life. 

It was at this moment, when the heads of colunms 
began to show tiiemselves in rear of our right and left, 
that the Indians, who had hitherto acted with spirit, and 
something like order, lost all confidence^ and fled. 
Alarmed at the prospect of having their retreat cut ofi^ 
they stole away, after their own fiwhion, in single files. 
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in spite of tho fltreaiioas remonBtranoes of Baame, and 
of their own officers, leaving ub more than ever exposed, 
by the alwndoDBient of that angle of the intrenchments 
winch ihej had been aj^pointed to maintain. But even 
this spectacle, distressing as it doubtless was, fiuled in 
sflbeting our people with a feeling at all akin to despair. 
The vacancy which the retreat of the savages occasioned, 
was promptly filled up by one of our two field-pieces, 
whilst the other poured destruction among the enemy in 
front, as often as they showed themselves in the open 
eountry, or threatened to advance. 

In this state things continued upwards of three quar- 
ters of an hour. Though repeatedly assailed in firont, 
flanks and rear, we maintained ourselves with so much 
obstinacy, as to inspire a hope that the enemy might 
even yet be kept at bay till the arrival of Breyman's 
corps, now momentarily expected ; when an accident oc- 
curred, which at once put an end to this expectation, 
and exposed us, almost defenceless, to our fate. The 
solitary tumbril which contained the whole of our spare 
ammunition, became ignited, and blew up with a vio- 
lence, which shook the very ground under our feet, and 
caused a momentary cessation in firing, both on our side 
and that of the enemy. But the cessation was only for 
a moment. The American <^oers, guessing the extent 
of our calamity, cheered their men on to firesh exertions. 
They rushed up the ascent with redoubled ardour, in 
spiteoftheheavy volley which we poured in tocheck them; 
and finding our guns silent, they sprang over the para* 
pet, and dashed within our works. For a few seconds 
the scene which ensued, defies all power of language to 
describe. The bayonet, the butt of the rifle, the sabre, 
the pike, were in full play ; and men fell, as they rarely 
fkll in modem war, under the direct blows of their ene- 
mies. But such a struggle could not in the nature of 
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things be of long continuance. Outnumbered, brolun, 
and somewhat disheartened by late events, our people 
wavered, and fell back, or fought singly and unoonnect- 
edly, till they were either cut down at their posts, obeti- 
nately defending themselves, or compelled to surrender. 
Of ReidcsdePs dismounted dragoons, few survived to tall 
how nobly they had behaved; Colonel Baume, shot 
through the body by a rifle ball, fell mortally wounded ; 
and all order and discipline being lost, flight, or submia- 
sion was alone thought of. For my own part, whether 
the feeling arose from desperation or accident I cannot 
tell, but I resolved not to be taken. As yet I had es- 
caped almost unhurt, a slight flesh wound in the left 
arm having alone fallen to my share ; and gathering 
round me about thirty of my comrades, we made a rush 
where the enemy's ranks appeared weakest, and burrt 
through. This done, each man made haste to shift fer 
himself, witliout pausing to consider the fate of hia 
neighbour ; and losing one third of our number from the 
enemy's fire, the remainder took refuge, in groups of 
two or three, within the forest. 



CHAPTER V. 

It were no easy matter to describe the sensations 
which take possession of a man who has just escaped 
firom a field of carnage and defeat, and finds himself all 
at once a fugitive and a wanderer in a country every 
where hostile to him. Though oppressed, and ready to 
drop to the earth through thirst and fetigue, I could not 
pause even to look behind, whilst as yet the shouts of 
the victors and the tumult of the strife rang in my ears; 
nor was it till an alarming sense of giddiness warned 
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me to (HToceed no ftrther, that I at laat ventured to cast 
myaelf at length under a spreading oak. The giddinen 
in queitumv I was not long in discovering, aroee from 
I08B of blood. Whilst ranning down the slope, a boll 
had paaaed through my thigh, of which at the moment 
I was not aware ; but several of the smaller arteries hav- 
ing been cut, it bled profusely, and now occasioned so 
much weakness, that it was with difficulty I succeeded 
in preserving my consciousness. Happily for mc, a 
stream of pure water flowed from a mossy fountain near, 
of which I drank the sweetest and most luxurious 
draught that ever passed my lips ; and being refreshed 
and invigorated by it, I so fiur recovered self-command, 
as to look, as well as I could, to the state of my hurt. 
I wrapped my handkerchief tightly round it, so as to 
stanch the bleeding, and lay down again, with the de- 
sign, if possible, of courting sleep. 

I have said that it would be no easy matter to describe 
the sensations which obtain the mastery over a man who 
has just escaped from a field of carnage and defeat ; and 
no where could a proof more striking of the justice of 
this remark be found, than I myself exhibited on that 
unfortunate day. Though I would have given worlds 
for one hour of undisturbed slumber, and though the 
bodily machine felt as if its vigour had departed for ever, 
sleep refbsed to come upon me. If I closed my eyes for 
a moment, it was merely to fall into a feverish doze, dur- 
ing which images the most hideous and alarming 
crowded my imagination, and from which the slightest 
waving of the rushes, or the rustling of the long grass, 
sufficed to rouse me. I started at the sound of my own 
breathing ; and without knowing what it was that I fear- 
ad, I found myself the slave of the most hideous terror. 
Nor was it over my mind alone that this nervous irrita- 
bility exerted its influence. I have often travelled, and 
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travelled on foot too, whilst suffering under wounds 
more dangerous and troublesome than those which then 
disabled me ; but on that day my limbs refused to do 
their office, or to carry mc one step beyond the spot 
where I first halted. I accordingly lay for two whole 
hours in a condition as deploraUe as has frequently been 
filled by a human being : cut off firom all hope or chance 
of receiving support or assistance from my friends, and 
anticipating nothing else than either to perish j&om 
want, or to fall a sacrifice to some wandering party of 
hostile savages. 

I was thus situated, having dropped into a sort of 
trance, such as forms the connecting link between sleep- 
ing and waking, when a sound which had hitherto 
smote upon the ear of fancy alone, suddenly arose, and 
burst in a moment the spell which bound me. It was a 
roar of musketry, with an occasional boom of cannon, 
echoed back in tremendous tumult by the surroimding 
forests; and I was not slow in conjecturing that it arod^ 
from Ck)laofil Breyman's party engaged with the same 
force by which we had just been overthrown. It will 
readily be imagined that I Ustened to the awful sound 
with an intensity of interest such as hardly any other in 
nature could have produced, and that my hopes and 
fears obtained by turns the mastery, in proportion as it 
appeared to approach or recede from the spot where I 
lay. Now it seemed to draw rapidly towards me, now 
it swept away in the q>poBite direction ; now I judged 
that the Americans were falling back, now that the 
king's troops were retreating, — so wavering and uncer- 
tain a guide is the ear, unassisted by the operation of 
other senses. By degrees, however, matters assumed a 
more decided character. The firing, which for a time 
had extended over a considerate space, gradually nar- 
rowed, as if the skirmishers were called in, and lines 
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were formed fi>r a charge; and then a shout, of which 1 
wen knew the import, rang through the air. It was fol. 
lowed by & momentary silence, more awfiil by far than 
the tumult which ushered it in ; and then succeeded a 
tiraiUade so warm and so confused, as plainly to indicate 
that one side or other had given way. It was no longer, 
now, the steady dlBcharges of hostile armies, each in firm 
array, and eager for victory ; but tlio desultory firing of 
detached parties, some in flight, others in hot pursuit. I 
ODuld bear thia state of suspense no longer ; so, mustering 
all my resolution, I struggled to rise, and afler several 
ineffectual attempts, succeeded. 

The sun had set, and twilight was closing in fast, 
when I began my tedious and painful journey towards 
the open country. My limb, swollen and stiff, refused 
at first to snpport the weight of my body ; and my whole 
frame, enfeebled by inanition, no less than by loss of blood, 
with difl^culty obeyed the motions of a mind, to which 
something like its natural tone was restored. I reeled 
like a drunken man, and felt as if at every step I should 
have fiillen again. But a strong sense of the necessity 
for exertion kept me up, and as long as the faintest light 
remained, and the firing continued to direct me, I push- 
td on. At last, however, the firing ceased entirely, and 
darkness the deepest and moat profound covered the 
face of the sky. Now, then, I gave myself up absolute- 
ly to despair, and casting myself once more upon the 
ground, I shut my eyes, and resigned myself^ without a 
groan, to my fote. 

How long I remained in this plight I cannot tell, for 
either sleep, or, which is more probable, a fainting fit, 
soon overpowered me ; but when I recovered my senses, 
I found myself in the midst of a group of armed men, 
one of whom was kindly supporting my head upon his 
knee. A large fire was blazing near, the light of which 
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fell strongly upon my companions ; but so confiised were 
my senses, and so vague and unsatisfactory the work* 
ings of memory itself, that I could not tell for many 
minutes whether I was in the hands of friends or foes. 
Nay, my situation was to me altogether inexplicable. I 
recollected something, indeed, of the event9 of the m<»ii- 
ing, as that we had sustained a severe action, and that I 
had myself been alone in the woods; but how I came 
there, whether we had been defeated or victorioos, and« 
above all, why I should be as I now was, were mysteries 
which all my exertions failed to solve. By degrees, 
however, reason resumed her influence. I raised my 
head, and gazing around began to receive some fiiint im. 
pression that the fiices before me were fiimiliar, when a 
well-known voice restored me at once to myself and I 
found that I v^as really among firiends. The voice was 
that of my brave leader, on whom I was leaning ; and 
to my inexpressible delight I now saw, that the group 
was composed entirely of old oomrades--the members of 
my own oops, Eraser's Marksmen. 

As soon as the first gush of joy had subsided, I eager- 
ly inquired of Fraser by what means he had escaped 
from the carnage of yesterday, and how fortune had so 
ordered it as to bring him to my relief. The first por- 
tion of his story resembled my own in almost every par- 
ticular ; the last contained details but little calculated to 
raise the spirits of one already humbled by defeat, and 
debilitated by bodily suffering. Like me, he had cut his 
way through the circle of Americans, but, instead of 
plunging into the heart of the forest, he contented 
himself with sudi shelter as the banks of the river af. 
forded, with the intention of escajMng by the main 
road, as soon as darkness should set in. He was thus 
situated when Colonel Breyman*s detachment arrived at 
the very ground where ours had sustained its defeat 
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To *>!»■ he hastened to attach himself; bat before he 
found an oj^rtnnitj of making' its leader aware of the 
eivents which had just occurred, it too was furiously at- 
tacked by General Starke. A sanguinary affair ensued, 
in which^ for a time, our people appeared to have the 
advantage; but their ammunition beginning to fail, they 
were compelled to slacken their fire, and put all upon 
the hazard of a single charge. The charge was indeed 
soccesflful, — that is to say, the enemy fled before it, and 
the field was for a moment won,— 'but it was only for a 
moment; for Starke, rallying his people, threw them in 
email bands round Breyman's flanks, and soon broke, 
by an incessant fire, ranks which could no longer be 
maintained except by the bayonet Finally, the Hes- 
flians retreated in disorder, leaving their guns, and many 
prisoners, in the hands of the victors ; and were saved 
firom absolute destruction only by the approach of night. 

It was whUst escaping a second time from a contest 
so disastrous, that chance directed Fraser to the spot 
where I lay. I had taken, it appeared, the exact route 
which, had I pursued it a little farther, must have 
bronght me to the left of Brejrman's line; and when all 
means of guiding my steps failed, I lay down, ha^^ily 
fbr myself, upon the very track which most of the fugi- 
tives firom the battle were compelled to fellow. Being 
discovered here and recognised by my relative, I was 
oonyeyed at his request to the spot which we now occu- 
pied; where my hurts were carefully dressed, and every 
attention was shown to me by men, in whom personal 
snfi^ring had not y9t produced its ordinary effect, of 
rendering them callous to the miseries of others. 

I would willingly pass over that portion of my history 

which refers to our painful progress back from the Hoo- 

sack to the Hudson. Were I, indeed, to enter into a 

detail of it, my descriptions would be only of sufferings 
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the moat ncnta, aiiBing partlj from the tlMesoe o 
mon nutriment, and paitl; froni a consciaumina i 
vidual degradation, of which none among us 
divest ooraelvea. Of the remain* of Breyman'a 
be it observed, we lost sight entirely. It feU bach 
lieve, in tolerable order bj the main road, and not 
pursued, regained the banks of the Hndson in i 
but the partj to which 1 found myself attaclied, I 
paiated from the main bodj, and of course knew n 
of its fete from the moment when the separatic 
place. We accordingly kept the woods during th 
tire days, deriving our sabsigtenco diiefly fron 
fruJlH, and the few cmmho which remained in our 
sacks : and our progress was the more tardy, be< 
could not move without nssistanee, and my conira 
fused to abandon me. But we gained the camp t 
though in a plight which bore ample testimony 
privations which we had endured; and 1 becai 
Bome time the inhabitant of that most melancholy 
abodes, a mililarj hospital. 

Mj wounds, though originally slight, bad bi 
from neglect and the bardshipe which I had bee 
demned to undergo, so inflamed, that several days 
ed ere I was able to pay attention to any circiun 
not immcdi^ely connected with my own feelin 
lay all this while upon a wretched pallet, in the 
room with twelve un&rtunatc creatures, of whom 
died debrious and raving. So acute were my ow 
nies, and so overwhelming their influence over m 
I could not experience so much as pi^ fiir any o 
cept myself. If my miserable comrades groan 
complained, I answered only with a curse, becaus 
disturbed my neditatiiKiB or interrupted my repo 
perlecUy selfish do men become when their m. 
pass a cerlain point, or exceed their powers of i 
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ance. Yet let me do justice to myself. It was only 
whiltt matters were at the worst with me, tliat feeling 
so unworthy ofaftained an ascendancy, which they gra- 
diuSly but surely lost, as my own case obtained amclio- 
latioii. The paroxysm was no sooner over, than my 
past unkindness affected roe with deep shame; and I 
thencefiurth ezfejrted myself to the utmost, in order to 
make amends for' it Nor were my exertions useless. 
The poor fellows about me had themselves suffered too 
much not to experience something of the same selfish- 
ness to which I gave way, and they readily and kindly 
accepted the apologies which I offered for having dis. 
played it so rudely. 

In this manner nearly a fortnight was passed ; during 
which time the army remained stationary : its energies 
being chiefly devoted to the bringing up of stores from 
the rear, and the construction of rafts with which to 
pass the river. Whilst our own people were thus cm- 
fibyed, the Indians, spreading themselves over the face 
of the country, brouglit havoc and dismay into all dis- 
tricts, and perpetrated enormities at the recollection 
of which the mind even at this distance of time shud- 
ders. Irritated by the trifling progress which had 
been made, and indignant at the check imposed upon 
plunder, these savages put to death every man, woman, 
or child, that fell into their hands ; insomuch that Gene- 
ral Burgoyne was driven to the necessity of threatening 
their very chiefs with punishment, in the event of their 
fidling to restrain the cruelties of their followers. But 
his threats and entreaties were alike disregarded, enor- 
mity after enormity occurring, till at last a deed was 
perpetrated which will for ever leave an indelible 
stain upon the honour of the British arms. The deed 
to which I now allude, was the cold-blooded murder of 
9.n innocent girl, the child of a loyal father, and the be« 
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trothcd of a brave youth who bore a commission in the 
king^B service. 

Abouf ten miles from the site of our present encamp- 
ment, and something more from the post of FortJBd- 
ward, stood a neat cottage, the residence of an aged and 
loyal emigrant, by name Macrea. He had served as 
officer in one of the Highland regiments, in former wars 
against tlic French ; and having been rewarded at the 
peace by a grant of land, he beat his sword into a 
ploughshare, and sat down to cultivate his farm, and 
train up his cliildren in principles of loyalty and honour. 
For a time all things went well with him : his labomri 
were crowned with success; under his own ezertioiu 
and those of his sons, the barren wilderness became a 
smiling garden, and the old man considered himself^ as 
he was considered by his neighbours, one of the most 
prosperous individuals in the settlement. To complete 
his good fortime, a fine young man, the son of an old 
comrade, and now a fellow settler, made proposals for 
the hand of his daughter ; and being equally acceptable 
to the maid as to her father, he was duly received in the 
character of an accepted lover. 

Things were in this gtate, and the wedding-day was 
understood to be approaching, when tihe breaking out of 
the rebellion, with the subsequent operations against Ca- 
nada, dissipated for a time all thoughts of domestic ar- 
rangements. Macrea espoused the cause of his sove- 
reign warmly; and his sons, as well as his proposed 
son-in-law, took up arms in the royal service. Of the 
former, one fell in the affair of Fort St John, the other 
during the assault at Quebec ; and Macrea became, in 
consequence, dependent wholly upon his daughter, for 
that support which hii increasing infirmities demanded. 
Yet the old man bore his misfortunes like a hero. His 
sons, he said, had died as he wished them to die, in the 
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service of a kind and gracious monarch ; and his daugh- 
ter being still left to be the light of his dim eyes, it 
would ill become him to raise his voice against Provi- 
dettoe. Besides, his future son-in-law, whom he loved 
not less tenderly than his own boys, survived; and in 
the prospect of beholding a union, on the completion of 
which he had set his heart, he found many sources of 
comfi)rt under his present calamities. 

Strange to say, M acrca, though well known as a par- 
.tisan of the government, suffered neither insult nor mo- 
lestation from the colonists near him. Allowances seem 
to have been made for the prejudices of an old soldier ; 
and though he never disguised his wishes as to the final 
results of the war, he continued on the best terms with 
men whose principles and feelings all led to an opposite 
line of conduct. The consequence was, that when Bur- 
goyne's invasion began, though most of his neighbours 
abandoned their houses, and sought shelter at a distance 
irom our line of march, no one dreamed of offering in- 
sult or injury to him, because he adopted a different 
oourse of conduct; and he remained with his daughter 
to welcome the coming of men, whom his principles 
taught him to regard as deliverers. 

MacreaNi &rm lay somewhat out of the track of either 
of our columns in the pursuit from Ticonderoga ; conse- 
quently it escaped a visit, which, if paid in the first mo- 
mem of angry triumph, might have been far firom 
agreeable. Probably it would, have passed unscathed al- 
together, had our progress been more rapid, or our 
future successes more brilliant ; but the ill-judged halt 
opposite to Saratoga afforded an opportunity to maraud- 
ers, of which they failed not to take advantage, and by 
which the old colonist became a severe sufferer. 

A party of Indians stealing firom the lines, made their 
way to his housp. They burst upon him during the 
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night, driving the old man into the woods for safety, 
and wantonly desti'oying such of his effects as they poe- 
sessed not the means to remove; and ahove all, they 
seized his daughter, of whom, in the confusion, Maoiea 
had for a moment lost sight. Had matters ended here, 
all might have yet been well ; Macrea was not a man to 
resent even this injury, knowing, as he well knew, the 
nature of those who inflicted it; whilst gfovernment 
would have doubtless made compensation for any loss 
which the inroad might have caused. But the barber 
rians into whose hands the maiden fell, quarrelled 
among themselves respecting their right to the captive ; 
and one, more inhuman than the rest, clove her skull 
with his tomahawk. 

When intelligence of this horrid murder reached the 
camp, the indignation of all, from the general down to 
the meanest sentinel, was roused to the utmost pitch of 
fury. It so happened that the girl*s betrothed was 
amongst us, and of the state of his feelings I leave you 
to judge ; yet was it necessary, situated as we were, to 
deal mercifblly with the perpetrators of the black deed, 
to whom, from motives of policy, no public punishment 
was awarded. The cordiality, however, which had al- 
ready begun to wax faint between us and pur native war- 
riors, was by this last act of devilish treachery destroyed. 
We regarded them now as little better than fiends — useless 
in the field, and worse than useless out of it ; and if we 
turned not against them the arms which our legitimate 
enemy gave us no opportunity to exercise, it was only 
because our chief took care to keep them entirely apart 
from us. But it is time that I return to my detail of mi- 
litary events, to which every successive day added a 
deeper and more awfbl interest. 

We were yet writhing under the effects of the repulse 
at Bennington, when intelligence of the fidlure of Colonel 
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St. Ij^;er*8 attempts upon Fort Stanwiz was communicat- 
ed to vs. Threatened by a force greatly superior to his 
owiL, and deserted and betrayed by his Indian aUics, that 
officer was rehictantly compelled to relinquish several im- 
portant advantages which he had obtained ; and he was 
now in full retreat across the country, with the intention, 
if possible, of effecting his escape upon Montreal. I need 
not observe that such a communication, received at such 
a moment, excited no httle alarm among all to whom it 
. ^was communicated. If the enemy were in sufficient force 
to detach largely from our immediate front, at a moment 
when an attack might daily be anticipated, what proba- 
bility was there that they would bo unable to oppose as 
successfully, our forcing one of the many admirable posi- 
tions with which the country around Albany abounded ? 
and should we fiul in penetrating to that place before the 
winter set fidrly in, our prospects would, indeed, be of the 
most gloomy nature. Nor was this the only considera- 
tion which thrust itself fearfully into view. Rumours, 
apparently not without foundation, were afloat, of detach- 
ed corps hanging upon our communications. Fort Ed- 
ward was already menaced ; even Fort William had been 
threatened; nor was it safe to forward the smallest con- 
voy of stores, except under the protection of a numerous 
and well-appointed guard. But, above all, our informal 
tion proved to be, not only defective, but incorrect In. 
stead of a country every where friendly, we found our- 
selves in the heart of a district decidedly and bitterly hos- 
tile. Few recruits joined our standards, and of these few, 
many were not to be trusted ; whilst the American Grene- 
ral Greene was well known to receive daily reinforce- 
ments of militia, gathered, as well from this, as from the 
more remote settlements. Then, again, desertions began 
to be with us matters of frequent occurrence. Of the two 
hundred and fifly provincials which originally formed part 
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of our strength, scarcely one hundred remained ; and of 
these, one or two usually went over to the enemy every night 
True, a remforcement of some hundreds of Germans came 
in about this time, as well as drafts for several of the Bri- 
tish battalions, and a few recruits for ourselves ; but on 
the whole, the army was greatly diminished, and was 
daily diminishing in numbers, whilst its morale had un. 
deniably undergone a change by no means for the better. 
Nor did the evil end even here. Our leader's proceedings 
began to form the subject of j&equent, and not very &. 
vourable discussion, in all parts of the camp. Whilst 
some condemned the inconsiderate rashness which had 
carried us thus far from our supplies and entangled us in 
a desert country, others exclaimed loudly against the wa- 
vering and timid policy which kept us so long inactive, 
at a moment when every consideration of common pro* 
dence required a prompt advance. £2ven our generals 
themselves restrained not their tongues from giving ut- 
terance to such criticisms. Greneral Philips, in particii- 
lar, was loud in condemning the indecision by which all 
our operations were marked ; and Fraser, though person- 
ally a friend of General Burgoyne, could hardly smother 
his impatience, or suppress similar complaints. Yet is it 
no more than just towards Burgoyne to observe, that he 
laboured at this juncture under disadvantages of no ordi- 
nary nature ; and if his movements were less prompt than 
they might, and perhaps ought to have been, it is very pos- 
sible that they were dictated by a sense of what was due, 
both to himself, and to the brave army of which he was in 
command. 

General Burgoyne had as yet received no advices from 
New York, indicative of any intenticm on the part of Sir 
William Clinton to operate in his favour by an advance 
up the Hudson. Now, this of itself was a grievous dis- 
appointment to one whose plans were all formed with a 
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view to mch co-operation, and who had anticipated, on 
settingp oat, that a junction of forces would take place, if 
not at Albanj, certainly a few leagues below it. Bat 
fitmi 'Albanj we were now distant not more than forty 
miles, whereas the corps which we had expected to meet 
tliere, was not yet, as far as wc knew, in march from the 
intrenched camp, situated at thrice that distance from 
the point of rendezvous. Again, our means of transport, 
originally scanty, became every hour more and more in- 
adequate to the demands of the army ; for the horses 
knocked up from incessant labour, and all our efforts to 
recruit them Mled — ^w^lst the necessity which existed 
of leaving strong garrisons at the posts in oin* rear, ope- 
rated as a serious drain upon a force, from the first scarce- 
ly competent to the successful accomplishment of an en- 
terprise so hazardoos as that in which we were engaged. 
All these matters were doubtless felt in their full force by 
General Burgoyne,to whom a separate command was new ; 
and if they produced a thousand doubts and misgivings, 
as to the proper measures which it behoved him to adopt, 
these emergencies were not different from what might 
have been expected. Still his doubts and misgivings 
were rendered but too manifest to the troops. They also 
began to entertain suspicions that all things went not on 
aright ; and the confidence which they had originally ex- 
perienced, both in themselves and their leaders, suffered 
fr(Hn that moment considerable diminution. 



CHAPTER VI. 

It was now the month of September, and my healtli 
being in a great measure restored, I was about to return 
to my duty, when I received a message one morning, 
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through an orderly sergeant, indicating that the general 
desired to see me. I obeyed the summons without delay, 
and following my conductor, was led towards a sort of 
log hut, which the pioneers had erected about a quarter 
of a mile in rear of the regular encampment. It was 
here that our commander in chief had fixed his head 
quarters ; several tents in which his staff and attendants 
lodged, being beside it, whilst about a stone*s throw apart, ■> 
was a tall marquee, inhabited, as I was given to under- 
stand, by the lady of Baron Reidesdel, her children, and 
female servants. 

On entering the hut, I beheld Greneral Burgoyne seated 
beside a table on which lay a multitude of maps and pa. 
pers ; and near him stood my friend and relation. Captain 
Fraser, with whom he seemed to be in earnest conversa- 
tion. He turned his face towards me, and having ascer- 
tained from Fraser who I was, pointed to a stool, on 
which he desired that I would dit down. 

** Young man," said he, ** I have sent for you, because 
I have received from Captain Fraser the most £ivourable 
report of your gallantry and good conduct ; and because 
I am desirous, at his recommendation, of employing you 
upon a service, which will entitle you to the highest re. 
wards which it may be in my power to bestow. Are 
you willing to embark upon an enterprise of no ordinary 
hazard ? Have you any reluctance to risk your life, in 
order to advance the fortunes^ of this army ?" 

To say that I heard this speech without emotion, would 
be to speak fidsely. My heart leaped, as it were, to my 
throat; but if there was something of apprehension in the 
feeling which at first caused this agitation, it soon gave 
way to a sense of honest pride, that I had been thus 
spoken of, and was thus fikVoiu*ed. I replied without 
hesitation, that I was both willing and ready to under, 
take any duty on which it should please the general to 
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employ me ; and that 1 would gladly, not only hazard, 
but lay do^n my Me at once, to secure the smallest be- 
nefit either to the anny or its leader. 

" You have spoken bravely, sir," replied the genera], 
smiling ; ^ and that you may have at once a foretaste of 
the fortune that awaits you, provided your zeal and dili- 
gence be as I anticipate, permit me to present you with 
this conunission. It confers temporary and local rank 
only, because to such only my authority extends ; but you 
may rely upon having it confirmed, as soon as the des- 
patch which I am now preparing to send off shall reach 
the Horse Guards. And now, Mr. M acdirk, you may re- 
tire. Captain Fraser will fully instruct you in the busi- 
• ness which you are about to undertake, and you will, of 
course, consider all that is said to you, as spoken in the 
strictest confidence. Till the fitting moment arrive, you 
will continue to do duty with your old leader, though you 
will be prepared to give me your personal attendance as 
ofien as I may require." So saying,- the general rose and 
bowed ; upon which Fraser put his arm within mine, and 
we quitted the hut 

It were utterly impossiUe for me to describe the state of 
mind into which the preceding scene threw me. I found 
myself of a sudden, and when I least expected it, advanc- 
ed to the rank of a commissioned officer, and gladdened 
with the promise of future advancement from one who 
possessed every means of fulfilling it So far all my 
thoughts were agreeable — so agreeable, indeed, as to bor- 
dor upon extravagance. But then there were conditions 
to be attended to, there was some service to be accom- 
plished more than ordinarily hazardous, upon the happy 
accomplishment of which my prospects were made dis- 
tinctly to depend. .What could this be ? I neither am, 
nor ever was a coward, yet let me confess the truth, 
though there was nothing for which 1 longed more ear- 
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nestly than an ezj^anatian, I shrank with ins 
dread from demanding it I was afraid, &irly ai 
tively afraid— not to faoe death, for that I had faci 
cnoogh already to have acquired a sort of consti' 
contempt for it ; but I dreaded my own inability 
port the brilliant character which it was very evic 
friend Fraser had bestowed on me. It was ray pi 
and discretion, not my physical courage that I d 
Fraser read my agitation in my countenance, tl 
did my best to conceal it, and laughed at it 
Macdirk !" said he, ** I gave you credit for greatc 
than you seem to possess. What ails you, man 
you not extremely fortunate in obtaining promoti 
early ? and is it not honourable to jwu in the higl 
gree, that you should be deemed worthy of our g< 
confidence ?" I could only answer these question 
affirmative ; ** but," continued I, " who knows wl 
be competent to fulfil the task which he has done 
honour to assign me ? It may require greater czp 
and more intelligence than I possess ; for you kno 
as yet a young soldier, though certainly a very 
one." 

" Tut, tut !" replied he, ** I will answer for your 
And now let us v(dthdraw to some place apart, tha 
explain to you the nature of the undertaking in 
you are about to embark." 

We walked on for some time, clearing the encan 
and passing the sentries, till wc gained an open a 
vated spot, where no intruder could break in u 
without timely warning being given of his ap 
Here Fraser seated himself, and inviting me to 
same, he began a conversation, of which I need s 
observe tiiat it was to me a deeply interesting one 

" Macdirk," said he, " you are not so unskilful 
business of campaigning, as to be ignorant that th: 
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nestly than an explanation, I shrank with instuictivB 
dxead from demanding it I was afraid, friirly and posi- 
tively afraid — not to face death, for that I had fiiced often 
enough already to have acquired a sort of constitvtianal 
contempt for it ; but I dreaded my own inability to sup- 
port the brilliant character which it was very evident my 
friend Fraser had bestowed on me. It was my prudence 
and discretion, not my physical courage that I doubted. 
Eraser read my agitation in my countenance, though I 
did my best to conceal it, and laughed at it ^Why, 
Macdirk !" said he, ** I gave you credit for greater nerve 
than you seem to possess. What ails you, man ? Are 
you not extremely fortunate in obtaining promotion thus 
early ? and is it not honourable to jwu in the highest de- 
gree, that you should be deemed worthy of our general's 
confidence ?" I could only answer these questions in the 
affirmative ; ** but," continued 1, ** who knows whether I 
be competent to frdfil the task which he has dcme me the 
honour to assign me ? It may require greater experience 
and more intelligence than I possess ; for you know I am 
as yet a young soldier, though certainly a very zealous 
one." 

" Tut, tut !" replied he, " J will answer for your fitness. 
And now let us withdraw to some place apart, that I may 
expkdn to you the nature of the undertaking in which 
you are about to embark." 

We walked on for some time, clearing the encampment, 
and passing the sentries, till wc gained an open and ele- 
vated spot, where no intruder could break in upon us 
without timely warning being given of his approach. 
Here Fraser seated himself, and inviting me to do the 
same, he began a conversation, of which I need scarcely 
observe tiiat it was to me a deeply interesting one. 

" Macdirk," said he, " you are not so unskilful in the 
business of campaigning, as to be ignorant that this army 
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has get itself into a devil of a scrape. Whether Burgoyne 
be to blame, or Howe or Clinton, or the government at 
home, or all combined, is a matter of very little moment 
now ; but that we are entangled in a net from which it 
will be no easy matter to extricate ourselves with honour, 
the rawest recruit amongst us must perceive. Don^t you 
think, that to be the means of cutting this Gordian knot, 
would of itself be satisfactory to any man ?" 

I nodded, rather than spoke, an assent ; upon which he 
continued. 

** The great question to be solved at present is, whether 
it be prudent to advance or retreat ; for to remain where 
we are much longer, is to ensure our certain destruction. 
Now that is a matter which cannot be ascertained, unless 
some communication be opened with the troops in New 
York. How do you think this might be done ?" 

I answered with perfect truth, that I could offer no 
opinion upon such a subject, but that I supposed General 
Howe or Sir WiUiam Clinton would take care to inform 
us, as soon as they had matured their plans and were 
ready to act upon them. " They mature their plans !" 
answered he, with a smile of bitter scorn. " As to old 
Howe, the fellow never had head enough to form any 
plan, unless it were to entrap some silly wench, or pick 
some young feUow^s pocket; and Clinton is eternally 
forming plans, upon which he never acts, and making 
schemes, for the happy execution of which he never finds 
a fitting season. If we wait for information communi- 
cated spontaneously from them, we shall wait, I suspect, 
till doomsday. No, no, my firiend, it is we that must 
open this communication : and you are the man to do so, 
or I greatly mistake you." 

" I open this communication ! In the name of common 

sense, how can I, ignorant as I am of the country, pre- 
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tend to make my way through the heart of the Ameri- 
can army ?" 

Fraser was silent for some minntea, daring which he 
looked steadily into my &ce, as if he would have read 
my inmost soul, and weighed my very feelingrs before 
they were roused. ** Macdirk," said he at length, ** these 
are not times when a man who loves his country most 
be very fiustidious as to the means which he adopts to 
serve her. As I said before, we arc in a desperate plight, 
and desperate measures only will save us. You must 
undertake this business, for I have pledged myself that 
you should ; and thou^^ you put your neck in jeopardy 
by so doing, what matters it? If you be prudent, you 
may escape, and then a rapid promotion awaits you.** 

Another pause of some moments occurred, for my as- 
surances that I would attempt any thing practicable can 
hardly be said to have broken it, when Fraser again re- 
sumed. ** I presume you are possessed of too much good 
sense not to be aware, that the character of every action 
takes its tone, not from the opinions of others respecting 
it, but from the motive which dictates its performance. 
You are likewise too much of a soldier not to be con- 
vinced, that he who obeys his general only does his duty, 
let the order be of what nature or tendency it may.** 

To both of these propositions, I readily assented. *^ Well, 
then,** continued he, ** suppose Greneral Burgoyne were to 
require you or me to desert our colours, — ^not for the pur- 
poee of really acting as traitors, but to further some great 
end of his own,— do you think that we should be justified 
in obeying him ?** Even now I could not comprehend the 
object at which he was driving ; so I replied vaguely and 
in general terms, that I did not believe any general would 
demand such a sacrifice from the meanest of his foUowers, 
and that it would be time enough to discuss the propriety 
of obedience or disobedience, when an order so singular 
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were issued. "• Then, my good fellow,** said he, speaking 
in a tone of great earnestness, and laying his hand upon 
my shoulder, **tfaat moment has actually come. I will 
cut this matter short Of the difficulties into which we 
have &Uen I have already told you. We advance, it is 
true, on the morrow, — ^that is to say, wo cross the river, 
and shall probably push forward at all hazards as &r as 
Albany ; but beyond that point we cannot move till the 
troops from New York be induced to lend us their as- 
sistance. How arc they to be told of our perilous situa- 
tion? — ioT if we be in jeopardy now, we shall be a thou* 
sand times more in danger when the Hudson is between 
us and oar communications. There is but one way of 
effecting this end. To attempt a passage through the 
enemy*s lines unnoticed, would be to expose yourself to 
certain destruction. Five messengers have been ah*eady 
sent out, and all five have, as our spies inform us, suffered 
death. You must desert; you must pretend to pass over 
to the enemy, and then you*must find your way as you 
best can, to the coast No doubt you will have obstacles 
to overcome both numerous and severe; but the thing 
must be done, — and you must do if 

I was so confounded at this declaration, that for some 
time after Frascr had ceased to speak, I sat absolutely at 
a'loss for a reply. Had he proposed to me to make my 
way in disguise, though I should have felt that the service 
was a desperate one, I would have undertaken it, if not 
cheerfiilly, at all events without a murmur ; but to adopt 
the method now pointed out was to put in jeopardy, not 
only my life, but my honour, As soon as I could so far 
command myself as to speak, I positively and flatly de- 
clined the trust I expressed not only my disinclination 
to the arrangement, but the absolute impossibility of per- 
forming it with effect ; for what excuse could I offer to 
the enemy for soph a proceeding, should { be so fortunate 
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as to reach their lines unhurt ? and if I did reach tlicm, 
where was the probability that I should be permitted to 
penetrate as far as New York ? " No, no," continued I, 
^ propose any thing to me except this, and I will accom- 
plish it, or ])crish in the attempt ; but if I must put my 
reputation in hazard, in order to purchase advancement 
.in a profession wliich requires in its members the nicest 
sense of honour, I will rather continue as I am, unknown 
and disregarded, for ever." 

I spoke feelingly and warmly, and my tone was not 
without its effect upon Fraser ; but he persisted in urging 
the task upon me. He pointed out, that of my reputation 
both General Burgoyne and himself would take charge ; 
that, if I perished, ample justice would be done to my 
memory; whereas, if I succeeded, my renown would 
brighten in proportion t<^ the temporary cloud that had 
been cast over it Above all, he urged me to take into 
consideration tlie prodigious benefits which I might be 
the means of conferring upon an entire army. Though 
I could not but acknowledge that there was great justice 
in many of his arguments, they were not yet such as to 
convince me. I persisted in my refusal, at all events, 
whilst things continued as little desperate as they were, 
and begged him to urge me no more on a point on which 
my mind was quite made up. Fraser either was, or pre- 
tended to be, both hurt and offended by my manner. 
" And your commission," said he, " for what piu*poBe 
was that conferred upon you? Will you retain tlie re- 
ward without having striven to merit it ?" 

** Captain Fraser," replied I, haughtily, " the commis- 
sion was conferred upon me,— at least, I accepted it, — - 
not as a retaining fee for future services, but as a reward 
for the past ; but since there appears to be a doubt on the 
subject, let it be solved at once. Here is the bit of paper, 
carry it back to the general, and tell him, that I would 
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rather serve as a private volunteer, honourably and up- 
rightly, than earn the dignity of field marshal, by conduct 
much as my own conscience cannot approve." I held out 
the parchment whilst I spoke, my face glowing with a 
sense of insulted dignity ; but Fraser pushed it aside, 
and throwing his arms about my neck, begged me to 
fiurget his hasty observation. 

•* Keep your commission, my dear boy," cried he ; 
•* you never appeared more worthy of it than now ; for 
though I think your scruples ill-founded and even ridicu- 
lous, I cannot but respect the principle from which they 
spring. Let the tenor of our past conversation be kept 
strictly to ourselves. Think over my proposal again, and 
perhaps the moment may arrive when you will discover, 
that a soldier never acts so nobly as when he risks, in his 
country's service, all that is most dear to liim." So say- 
ing, he rose from the ground, and we strolled back to the 
camp, arm in arm, as we had quitted it, on the best terms, 
and in perfect good humour. 

You will readily believe that the proceedings of the 
evening were of such a nature as utterly to unfit me for 
entering upon any of those employments in which it was 
customary to spend our time during the season of inac- 
tion. The society of my comrades was distasteful to 
me, — I could not meet them as formerly ; so I withdrew 
to my own wigwam, to indulge in a train of thought, in 
which it would be difficult to say whether the pleasant or 
the painful most predominated. On one hand I considered, 
that an opportunity was now presented of advancing my 
fortunes, such as might never offer again ; and that if I 
neglected it, the time might, and probably would come, 
when I should bitterly lament my folly. On the other, 
the risk of perishing, and perishing like a coward, with 
a reputation tarnished, and a name never to be pronounced 
without reproach, — ^these considerations operated power- 

15* 
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fidly witli mc, to adhere to the determination which I 
had already expressed, of absolutely refusing the part as- 
signed to me. For it had been explicitly stated, that jio 
step would be taken to preserve my memory from die- 
grace, till the fact of my having fallen a sacrifice should 
be ascertained. My own safety, indeed, required that 
neither the general nor Fraser should intrust me with 
any written document, from which, in case of untoward 
events occurring, a justification might be drawn ; and to 
permit the circumstance of their connivance with my 
pretended crime to get abroad, would infallibly ruin ihA 
entire plot. Real deserters passed over to tlie enemy's 
lines every day; and should it be known in our camp 
that a spy had assumed that character, no great time 
would elapse ere the Americans would become equally 
aware of it. Besides, what probability existed, even al- 
lowing that I reached tlieir army in safety, that I should 
be permitted to pass unobserved to the rear ? and if I did 
were tliere not numerous posts in the highlands, through 
which it would be necessary to make my way, in order 
to reach New York ? The whole affair accordingly ap- 
peared in a light so little satisfactory, that though ambi- 
tion pulled forcibly to one side, prudence, and what I was 
willing to dignify by the name of honour, pulled no less 
strongly to the otlier ; and I found myself, afler many 
hours' intense cogitation, as far from arriving at a final 
determination as when the proposal was first laid before 
me. 

The same doubts and misgiving which had tormented 
me during tlie day, continued to torment me when it de- 
parted. I lay down, indeed, but it was not to sleep, for 
with sleep the fever under which I laboured was totally 
at variance. After tossing about, therefore, for some time, 
I fancied that the niglit air might refresh me, and, wrap- 
ping my cloak about me, I walked forth. It was one of 
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tliose lovely autumnal nights, wlien the full lieLn'Cst moon 
shines iii all her briUiancy, and every plant and leaf glit- 
ters in the dew, which never falls so fast as after a day of 
burning' sunsliine. The sky was blue and cloudless, and 
there was a silence throughout the lines, deep and un- 
broken, like tliat which reigned in the camp of the Assy- . 
rians, when the Angel of Death fought for Jerusalem. 
£ven the sentinels, as if weary of promenading, stood 
still, and leaning upon the muzzles of their firelocks, 
looked up into the lieavens, whilst the only sound dis- 
' tinguishable was the murmvr of the river as it swept 
witli a quiet rush over its rocky channel. Of the effect 
of such a scene upon spirits somewhat over-wrought, I 
need not speak. A calm fell upon me, similar in all re- 
spects to that which appeared to dwell upon the rest of 
Nature's works ; and I strolled forward in the direction 
of the outposts, forgetful of every idea or sensation, ex- 
cept those which surrounding objects were calculated to 
excite. 

It was not long before the bodily machine began to 
feel the influence of a mind reconciled to itself, and cased 
of troublesome speculations. A desire to sleep, which all 
my efforts to promote had failed in exciting, stole gra- 
dually but imperceptibly over me ; and I returned soon 
after midnight to my tent, where a sound and refreshing 
slumber fell upon me. 



CHAPTER VII. 



At an early hoiu* in tlie morning of the 13th, I was 
awoke by tlie entrance of an orderly, who came to inform 
me that the troops were getting under arms, and iliat the 
passage of the river was expected immediately to take 
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place. Of the preparations for this step, which had for 
some time back been carried on, I was not ignorant A 
flotilla of boats having been collected, and an adequate 
number of rails constructed, our people had thrown a 
bridge across tlie Hudson, a task to the completion of 
whicli no interruption was offered by the Americans; 
and now all things being in readiness, even to the bring- 
ing up of stores and provisions, it was determined to lose 
no time in turning the work in question to account I 
was not surprised at this informaticHi, because Fraser, in 
our conference of the preceding day, had led me to ex- 
pect it ; so I arose, diessed with all haste, and hurried off 
to assume my proper station with the Marksmen. 

Nothing could be finer or more imposing, than the 
spectacle which this eventful morning produced. The 
army, though diminished in point of numbers, and some- 
what shorn of ita splendour by long and severe service, 
was still such as no military eye could behold without 
admiration ; and as it defiled over the narrow bridge in 
column of sections, the regularity of its movements, and 
the steadiness of its well ordered tread, failed not to ex- 
cite, at least in me, much of my former enthusiasm. Nor 
was the scene without its effect upon others, as well as 
upon myself. The officers, generally, cleared away from 
their brows the clouds which had of late hung over them, 
and exhibited, by their bearing and cheerful countenances, 
that even yet they anticipated success ; whilst the soldiers 
resumed in a moment that bold and careless demeanour, 
of which a prolonged inactivity, for which tliey cannot 
satisfactorily account, never fails to deprive British troops. 
Even the commander in chief, of whose disposition to 
despond ample proof had already been exhibited, sat in 
evident delight to watch the progress of an operation, 
touching the ultimate consequences of which he forbore 
to form a guess ; and spoke and acted like one who had ' 
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not yet resigned all hope of a fortunate issue. Fraser 
i&lone took, or appeared to take, no interest in passing 
events. 

" You see, Macdirk," said he to me, " that the general 
still trusts to your zeal. I have not told him, nor will I 
tell him, that you reject his offers, and refuse to obey his 
wishes ; but this much I do not hesitate to say to yourself, 
that on you now, more than on any other individual, must 
the safety of this* army depend. By crossing the river 
we commit ourselves, beyond the hope of redemption ; 
and we are utterly ruined, unless Clinton move to sup- 
port us." 

No opportunity was furnished of giving an answer to 
this speech, for the speaker passed on before J could ut- 
ter a syllable, and I could only follow in a state of feeling, 
not very easily described, though certainly far from be- 
ing so agreeable as had but a few moments before pos- 
sessed me. 

To transport the army with its guns, stores, and am- 
munition, over the Hudson, occupied the whole of the 
13th and the greater part of the 14th of September. It 
is true that no very vigorous exertions were made to 
conduct the movement with greater alacrity ; but as the 
weather chanced to be particularly favourable, and the 
enemy showed no disposition to interfere, little immediate 
inconvenience arose out of their absence. We took up a 
position, partly upon the heights, partly in the plains near 
Saratoga, where we remained unmolested till a late hour 
in the evening of the 15th. 

It is hardly necessary for me to remind you, that in 
the prosecution of the American war, caution, amounting 
to timidity, sometimes received the appellation of pru- 
dence, and that indecisive and dilatory proceedings, from 
whatever cause they might arise, passed in too many in- 
stances current for the results of wise and sober consi- 
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deration. There was a sort of instinctive apprehension 
of unseen dangers in the minds of our leaders in greneral, 
which seldom failed to operate with the ^eatest power 
on occasions where there existed the feeblest ground for 
it ; and to such Greneral Burgoyne proved himself, on this 
as on other occasions, not less a slave than his brother 
commanders. Instead of pushing vigorously forward to 
Albany at once, from which we were now distant little 
more than thirty miles, he put his columns in motion on 
the 15th, only that he might again halt, after compassing 
a journey of barely five miles. There, at a place called 
Dovacott, a second position was assumed, with the parade 
of person! satisfied with the successes which they had 
already obtained, and anxious to secure them ; and there, 
during the whole of the 16th, the main body was kept in 
a state of useless and deplorable inactivity. 

Whilst the army at hrge was thus wasting its time, 
and furnishing the enemy with all the leisure which they 
coM desire for the completion of their preparations, one 
or two reconnoitring parties were sent out, confessedly 
with a view to ascertain the nature and resources of the 
surrounding country, but more truly, I believe, as a sort 
of excuse to the mind of the general liimself. On this 
service I chanced to be employed. We found no trace of 
the Americans within the space which our orders mark, 
ed out for us, and very little from which to draw up a 
report different from that which our guides and spies had 
given previous to the commencement of the campaign. 
Here, as in the direction of Bennington, sweeping forests 
universally prevailed. In the heart of these, and at con- 
siderable intervals one from -another, a few &nn houses 
and other settlements were placed, and wherever such 
occurred, there was the usual proportion of green mieadow 
and open fields ; but for the most part the scenery was 
such as prevails in other quarters «f America, especially 
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near the lakes, or by the courses of the large rivers. 
Creeks and smaller streams were, indeed, more abundant 
here than we hod yet found them, falling in, across the 
line of our route, with the Hudson ; but these were al- 
most all extremely narrow, 8<xno of them quite sliallow, 
and not one capable of impeding the progress cither of 
infimtry or artillery for a single hoin. Yet General Bur- 
goyne saw fit to delay the march of his columns till they 
should all be furnished with bridges constructed afler a 
settled model : and the consequence was, that when it 
did begin again to move, our march was at once tardy, 
irregular, and cruelly interrupted. 

On the 17th we were once more in motion ; but the 
same eaution that had hitherto cramped us, continued to 
exert its influence. No doubt, the road by which we travel- 
led was a bad one. Swamps and creeks intervened so fre- 
quently, that occasional halts to enable the pioneers to do 
their office, were indispensable ; whilst detached bodies of 
the enemy begran by degrees to show themselves, thotfgh 
they studiously avoided a rencontre with our advance. 
But these inconveniences, through unquestionably consid- 
erable, were not such as to produce the result wliich ac- 
toaUy occurred. Our progress was ridiculously slow, 
and we again halted, about four miles from Stillwater, 
having compassed barely one league and a half firom sun- 
rise till afternoon. Here, upon a spot of ground as fa- 
vourable as could be selected, the camp was pitched, and 
all things were arranged, as if for a sojourn, not of a few 
hours, but of many weeks. 

It was my fortune this night to be placed in command of 
a very important and hazardous outpost Our station lay in 
front oitbe army, in an open meadow covered with long rank 
graaa, and intersected by a stream, which, though neither 
very deep nor very broad, was rendered difficult to pass 
on account of the steepness of its banks and the rapidity 
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of its current Over that stream my little band was 
pushed for the purpose of covering a working party, 
which immediately after nightfall was ordered up to con- 
struct a bridge; and being wholly imsupported, or rather 
entirely in advance of the regfular chain, we were left to 
provide as we best could against such contingencies as 
might befall.* I need not say that in such a situation my 
feelings were not of the most enviable description. There 
was nothing on either of my flanks to which I could 
look; no line of sentinels connecting me with other pick- 
ets, or even keeping opeii my communication with the 
rear ; but I stood alone as it were, in the midst of an open 
plain, exposed on all sides to attack, yet myself expected 
to give protection to others. 

As the sun had not set when I first took up my ground, 
some opportunity was given to provide against accidents, 
of which I gladly and eagerly proceeded to avail myself. 
I planted my guard, consisting of fifty men, (^rectly in 
front of the spot marked out for the bridge, and pushed 
out my sentries in a convex line, some two or three hun- 
dred yards in advance. By this arrangement I flattered 
myself with giving at least some security both to my 
fi*ont and flanks, for the line of sentries fell back on both 
hands to the river ; and trusting to a patrol for the protec- 
tion of my rear, I endeavoured to persuade myself that all 
was safe. But as daylight departed, my apprehensions 
began to gather strength, more especially as the appear<K 
ance of the simset seemed to foretell a coming tempest ; 
and when night closed in in darkness tlie most impenetra^ 
ble, I trembled for the fiite which miglit await not myself 
only but the entire army. That no blame, however, might 
attach to me, in case any untoward event did occur, I re- 
solved not so much as to lie down; and the more to deceive 
an enemy, should any such approach, I caused the fires to 
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be eztingaished, and commanded the men to maintain a 
profbond but watchful silence. 

You will easily believe, that with such impressions 
upon m^ mind, I experienced no inclination whatever to 
sleep. - With the departure of the sun^s last ray, my per- 
ambulations began ; and firom that moment I ceased not 
to wander round from one flank of tlie chain of sentries 
to another. For some time these excursions were pro- 
ductive of no other results than usually attend the vi- 
sitations of their videttes by careful officers: the men were 
all kept active to their duty;' but of danger or the ap- 
pearance of it, no symptom whatever was exhibited. 
Once indeed, and only once, when the patrol challenged 
from the rear, I was put completely on my mottle ; but 
as the persons hailed proved to be friends — as they were 
indeed the artificers come up to fulfil their task, the 
sense o£ alarm which their arrival created, soon gave 
place to a degree of confidence more decided than I had 
heretofore experienced. Yet I could not wholly divest 
myself of the persuasion that the Americans were aware 
of our exposed situation, and would avail themselves of 
it ; and the issue proved that neither my forebodings nor 
suspicions were groimdless. 

It might be about ten or eleven o*clock, our artificers 
being in full and rather loquacious employment in the 
rear, when, on going my rounds, I suddenly caught a 
sound as of persons moving slowly and with extreme 
caution through the grass. I stopped short, and, apply- 
ing my ear to the ground, became instantly satisfied 
that my sense of hearing hod not cJeceived me, though, 
to assist that sense with the sense of sight not my ut- 
most exertions availed any thing. The moon, already 
in the wane, had not yet risen, and the few stars which 
from time to time shot forth, were almost immediately 
darkened by a mass of black clouds, which a strong 
16 
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southerly breeze drove through the sky. I could not, 
therefore, distmguish any object at the distance of five 
yards ; and even noises became every moment more and 
more indistinct, as the increasing force of the wind caus- 
ed the weeds and boughs to wave with greater and great- 
er violence. The tread of men is, however, a sound which 
when once heard it is not easy to forget ; and hence, 
though tlie sighing of the wind and the rustling of the 
long gtass caused frequent and long interruptions, I still 
caught at intervals the trampling of feet, as if people 
were defiling past me. I challenged loudly, and my chal- 
lenge was repeated by the line of sentries,' one after an- 
other. At this instant, there came a lull in the storm ; 
for the fresh breeze had gradually increased to a storm ; 
and that lull, in all probability, saved us. Not I alone, 
but the sentinels every where overheard the shuffling 
which a halt suddenly and quietly ordered never fails to 
produce ; and it became apparent to all, that our post 
would shortly be maintained only by dint of courage 
and hard fighting. 

Thus circumstanced, I felt that not a moment was to 
be lost. Gretting my picket under arms, and despatching 
a corporal to warn the artificers of their danger, I took 
with me a patrol of six men, and stole quietly forward 
towards the spot fi'om whence the sounds seemed to pro- 
ceed. We had advanced but a few paces in front of the 
videttcs, when the leading file, in obedience to the orders 
which I had given them, fired. Instantly there arose a 
clamour of voices; and the shots being answered by a 
discharge of twenty or thirty firelocks, a strong body of 
Americans advanced. They came on, too, upon our right, 
as if they had been moving for some time unobserved, in 
the direction of the river, and had succeeded in passing 
the greater number of our sentinels ; and in a minute afler, 
we found ourselves warmly and awkwardly engaged with 
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men of whose position, as well as of their numerical 
strength, we were necessarily ignorant 

In all night attacks,*the assailing party has, and must 
have, at least at the beginning of the fray, a decided ad- 
vantage. Men do not care, when first fired upon, to face 
they know not what danger, or from whence proceeding; 
and hence, if a night attack bo but vigorously and pru^ 
dently followed up, it seldom fails of success. But to be 
thus followed up, it must be made not by raw militiamen, 
however individually brave, but by regular troops, well 
disciplined, and accustomed to act^fogether by word of 
command. Now the Americans happened not to be dis- 
ciplined, as our people happened to be the reverse ; and 
hence, though we gave way at first, retreating almost to 
the edge of the stream, the assailants &iled to turn their 
advantage to a just account. They kept up, indeed, a 
h^avy and incessant fire, more magnificent to behold 
than destructive in its effects ; but they hung back, hap- 
pily for OB, in their advance, and hence gave us ample 
time to recover from the panic into which they had at 
first thrown us. Our entire strength was by this means 
brought together, and formed a chain across the point 
at which the pioneers were employed; afler which, in- 
stead of waiting to be again attached, we pushed forward 
boldly, but with extreme caution, so as to meet and dis- 
compose the arrangements of the enemy. 

Stealing on in this plight, and preserving a silence the 
most profound, we gradually drew upon the blaze of the 
American musketry. As we were ourselves totally un- 
seen all the while, we contrived to approach so near, that 
at last the feces of the men themselves became percepti- 
ble, and we saw before us a dark line, regularly drawn 
up, and covering in close order a space of several bun- 
dred feet, 0rom right to left The spectacle was at once 
grand and imposing, for, whatever might be their defi. 
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cicncy in discipline, the fellows showed, by thoir immov. 
able front, that m courage, at least, they were not defi- 
cient ; and as they outnumbered uA by at least six to one, 
it savoured somewhat of excess of rashness, to think of 
closing with them. But I knew that my situation was 
a desperate one; I knew also that my followers were 
brave, and could safely be depended on; so I gave the 
word, in a loud tone, to fire a voUey, and dose. The 
order was instantly obeyed. My people, though in ex- 
tended files, rushed forward to the charge, and in an in- 
stant we were engaged hand to hand with our assail- 
ants. 

The immediate effect of a charge so spirited was to 
cause the enemy to recoil ; they even lost their order for 
a time, and in some parts of the line turned and fled ; 
but the odds against us were tremendous, and soon be- 
gan to tell. The Americans* fire alone was overwhelm- 
ing; and tliough our bravo fellows withstood it nobly, 
they were at last compelled to give ground. And now 
it may truly be said, that we fought for life or death. 
Borne back to the edge of the stream, at a point where 
its steep and rocky bank rendered all effort to pass hope- 
less, nothing seemed left for us, except to sell our lives at 
the deaxest ; for a cry suddenly arose of most perilous 
import, forbidding all expectation of quarter, even in 
case of submission. Where this cry originated, I know 
not ; for, to do them justice, it was no part of the Ame- 
rican policy to render the war one of exterminatian ; bat 
that it did sound over the noise of the strife, and was re- 
peated firom man to man, I have the evidence of my 
senses for declaring. Yet I much question whether it 
did not, upon the whole, prove serviceable to us. If any 
man had previously entertained an idea of surrender, the 
shout of " No Quartef !" caused him instantly to aban- 
don it ; and hence all fought like persons labouring un- 
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dcr tlic sure conviction, that their lives must pay tlie for- 
feit either of cowardice or insubordination. 

There was, upon tlie summit of the right bank, a 
stripe of low underwood, of tlie slender cover afforded 
by which we gladly availed ourselves. There we lay 
for a full hour, exposed to a fusillade, wliich, but for the 
thick darkness which rendered it comporutivcly liarm- 
less, must have annihilated us in a few minutes ; and, 
strange to say, not an effort was made by the troops in 
our rear, either to support us in our position, or bring us 
off. That the alarm was, indeed, commimicatcd to 
them, a variety of circumstances pointed out. In an 
instant all the fires in the camp were extinguished ; the 
roll of drums, and the braying of bugles, came up upon 
tlie blast, and every other sound which usually accom- 
panies the sudden calling of men from sleep jto arms, 
was distinctly heard. But not a company was put in 
motion, at least as far as we could discover, tliough of 
the extreme peril of our situation, it appeared impossible 
tiuU our leader could bo ignorant. Fortunately for us, 
however, the Americans were slow to believe that a Bri- 
tisli general could give up one of his advanced posts to 
destruction. These indications of a general stir in the 
camp were no sooner observed, than the fire of tlie enemy 
began to slacken, and they gradually withdrew from be 
fore a handful of men, not one of whom, had they per- 
severed a few minutes longer, could have escaped. I 
need not say, that never has a conqueror rejoiced more 
sincerely at his victory, than we rejoiced tliis night at 
the retrogression of our enemies, over whom, however, 
we were hardly weak enough to trium]>h, as if by dint 
of our own personal valour we had repulsed them. 

The last shot had been long fired, and the last shadow 
of an American withdrawn, before we ventured to 
emerge from the tliicket, or feel our way towards the 
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front. SSecing^, however, that no enemy rallied, we at 
lengtli took couraj^ to approach the open country ; and 
oar satisfaction was for from trifling, when we finmd 
that not a vestige of the force, with which we had just 
been engaged, remained. They were gone, leaving be- 
hind them manifest traces of their route in the lon^ 
grass trodden down into nmnerous pathways ; and grea* 
and well-founded was our joy, when we perceived thai 
these all led in a direction decidedly towards the front. 
Thus assured that the retrogpression was no feint to draw 
us from our place of safety, and expose us to fresh as- 
saults, we proceeded to- assume once more the groond 
from which we had so lately been driven ; whilst a mes- 
senger was despatched, with all haste, to the rear, in 
order to acquaint the general with the result of the 
skirmish!* 

It was not without considerable difficulty that the lat- 
ter contrived, during the darkness of this tempestuous 
night, to make his way across the stream ; bat he did 
cross it, and in due time the pioneers, who had retreated 
on the first fire, returned to complete their tasks. In 
the mean while, having carefully replaced my sentinels, 
I sent out parties in all directions, to examine the field, 
as well as they could, for tlie wounded and dying. On 
our side, three and twenty men had fallen, of whom fifl 
teen were soon brought in, some more, and others less 
severely hurt ; but of the enemy no more than six were 
discovered, and of these, all, except one, died before 
medical assistance could arrive. That the number of 
wounded among the Americans fell short of ours, I can 
hardly believe : for their dense order exposed them ter- 
ribly ; and our fire, though more broken than theirs, was 
not loss deliberate : but being very superior in numbers, 
tlicy doubtless removed all that appeared capable of re- 
moval when they retreated ; and perhaps these were left 
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behind, only becauBe they failed by tiicir erica or motions 
to attract the notice of their retiring comrades. Be this, 
however, as it may, it is very certain tliat we could tes- 
tify to the destiny of no more tlian six womided men of 
our assailants, whilst, as I have already stated, our own 
wounded fell not short of twenty-three. Nor was the 
proportion between the numbers killed on botli sides 
very different. Seven British, with only three Ameri- 
cans, were found dead when daylight came in ; and 
hence, unless it be supposed that they removed tlicir dead 
also, the loss experienced by us was, even in point of 
numbers, far greater tlian that suffered by tlie enemy. 
But I am anticipating. 

It might be about one or two o*clock in the morning 
when the Americans retreated; from which period, 
however, up to the return of dawn, no fresh alarm oc- 
curred. As may well bo believed, that was to us a pe- 
riod of no common anxiety and interest It is true that 
the general was no sooner made aware of our deliver- 
ance than he ordered up an entire battalion, for the dou- 
ble purpose of supporting us, and more effectually co- 
vering the operations of the artificers; but even the 
presence of this large force in our rear was far from 
rendering us satisfied witli our position, or allaying that 
agitation and excitement whicii tlic events of the earlier 
' part of the night liad occasioned. No man closed an 
eye ; whilst all watched, witli an impatience the most 
unbounded, the gradual approacli of light. To add to 
our sources of grievance, the storm wliich had hitherto 
confined itself entirely to wind, broke up into passing, 
but tremendous showers. Tliey were cold and cutting, 
driving furiously from the nortli, and partaking as much 
of the character of hail as of rain ; and they came not un- 
accompanied by the usual attendants on such gusts, an 
occasional flasli of lightning and burst of tliunder. The 
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viTcct of bU tliis w.ifi, it mual lie confessed, cxtrc 
line — at least it wnulil liavu liuua considered so, had 
currcd ol any otlicr ecaaon, or under diSbr^ni 
cunislancss ; but wa olroady &U Ihe influcnco t 
iniiiy cauxos of cxdlation, not lo f(«l tJiat euch an 
tioii lo tliciH was fur ftom bcin^ agroisable. , Trui 
lightninw liud bare, rroni time lo time, every aurr 
ing olijuct. Wo could diatinclly observe, for cxa 
as often t» a ftuh oeciirred, not only the cliain of vi 
leuiiiiB on their firelocka, Iml tho trampled grass i 
tliG fight hadlukcn place, nith capu, pouchei, aj-mi 
oven bodies scattered over it; whilut the same 
satisfied ub for the moment, tliat no fresh eolumns 
hovering nciir, nor fresh auibuHcades thrcatcnin 
But there was aji irritability nl»iit us which caused 
derive from such displays no graliflcation what 
indeed the very sound of Iho thunder was disU'csBii 
all loud noisc!) ore, tu men who labour under ue. 
agitation. In a word, tho nif;ht, though marlted I 
frosh adventurufl, passed |>aiutidly and heavily a 
and wu hailed tlie first streaks of dawn with a. deg 
deliglit, fbi wluch 1 ain sure tliere was no solid fo 
tion in tlM circunstanees by wliich we were surr 



CHAPTER VIII. 

There was no necessity on llie morning of Iho 
for any particular oxenion of aiitliorltj in order i 
lioth the pickets and tliu sii]>|iortinp battalion under 
Tlie former, indcod, from tlie close of the nocturn 
cmuiter, had not iguilled their ranks, merely silling 
upon the ground, willi tliiir firelocks in their h 
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tliG latter, if they slept at all, slept so lightly, tliat tlie 
taiutest cry sufficed to rouse them. Aiid it was well for 
us that such precautions hod been taken. Though un- 
■uccessful in their night attack, tlie ^Vinericans api)cared 
determined not to permit tlie construction of our bridges 
to proceed witliout interruption; for the morning was 
yet grey and obscure when a large body of infantry, sup- 
ported by a few cavalry, were observed moving towards us> 

Not a moment was lost on our side in makuig proper 
preparations to meet and repel tlie tlureatened attack. There 
was a small wood or rather copse upon the right, some- 
what in advance of our line of sentries, which we imme- 
diately pushed forward to occupy ; whilst the regiment 
in support hastily passed the stream, and took up the 
groimd which my picket had abandoned. At the same 
time a couple of six pounders were planted under the 
ridge of a rising ground, so as to enfilade any column 
which might approach the spot where the workmen were 
still busy ; and a company of hght infimtry , being thrown 
in extended order forward, lay down, for tlic sake of 
concealment, in the long grass. It is to be observed, tliat 
the country immediately in our front chanced to be par- 
ticularly clear and open. The forest, parting, as it were, 
to the right and lefl, gave room to a bare district, full of 
hills and valleys and natural uiequalities, along wliich a 
formidable force of Americans was now approacliing, 
witli the evident intention of driving back our outposts, 
and breaking down the bridges already in a state of for- 
wardness. 

Bh'ery man who has |aced danger by night as well as 
by day, must be aware, how different his sensations are 
on each of these occasions. Having ample light to direct 
us, and seeing clearly how and from what quarter we 
were about to be assailed, our arrangements were made 
and our posts assmned witli perfect coolness ; and as the 
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storm had died wholly away, and a clear but frosty at- 
mosphere succeeded, we made ready in the highest 
spirits to give the Americans a reception. They came 
on, for a while, in compact and regular order, the head 
of their colunm covered by clouds of skirmishers, who 
pressed forward apparently in confusion, but with every 
demonstration of courage, till, having reached the brow 
of an eminence about long musket shot from our position, 
they halted, as if irresolute what farther course to porsue. 
From the height of the swell on which they stood, we 
were at no loss to conjecture that they had obtained a 
perfect view of our dispositions ; and their evident waver- 
ing gave testimony that these were not according to their 
wishes. Nevertheless, it seemed as if some spirit more 
daring than the rest at last gained the ascendancy; for 
afler a pause of several minutes, the skirmishers again 
pressed on, and the column began to descend. 

These movements were no sooner ascertained than 
our riflemen threw themselves each behind a tree or 
knoll, and the light infantry, rising from their places of 
concealment, assumed an attitude of defiance. For half 
a minute perhaps, or sometliing more, all remained thus ; 
till, the enemy arriving within point blank range, our 
bugles sounded, and a dropping and desultory tiraillade 
began. It was kept up witli considerable warmth on 
both sides, the enemy sometimes pressing forward, at 
other times retiring ; but on our part no change of ground 
was effected, for our sole object was to maintain ourselves 
where we were, and keep tlie assailants in check. As 
the column advanced, however, our light infantry gra- 
dually and reluctantly fell back, till at last they fairly 
turned the copse, and we riflemen were fain to withdraw, 
in order to escape capture. But wo had not thus long 
held our post for no purpose. Of the enemy's skirmish- 
ers several were seen to drop, and many more to steal away 
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like men disabled, wliil^t their colunm itself received one 

weU-directed volley, just as it gained the leflof the copse, 

and -was prcpaiing to deploy. 

In the meanwhile the battalion in rear had formed line, 

and advanced so &r as to render the escape of tlie skir- 
mishers safe and speedy. Opening to tlie right and left 
that its front might bo Icfl clear, we threw ourselves on 
either flank ; and the enemy deploying at the same mo- 
ment, a close and desperate contest was anticipated. 

But before a musket was fired on either side, the 
enemy began suddenly to waver, and all the exertions of 
their officers failed in preserving order in tlie ranks. At 
this moment, our guns, which had hitherto been kept 
with great judgment concealed, were run to the brow of 
the hill, and opened witli roimd and grape. They were 
admirably served ; and the first discharge striking full 
into the American line, tlie confusion, which had already 
begun, became complete. They turned and fled, not so 
much as a skirmisher pausing to cover them ; and though 
wc pursued with all haste, firing from time to time as an 
opportunity offered, they escaped with tlie loss of some 
eight or ten men killed and wounded. Tliis was the 
last effort made to interrupt our operations, or hinder our 
passage of the creek ; and tlie remainder of the day was 
spent in quiet, as well at the outposts, as in camp. 

In the mean while, tlie working parties, so far from 
intermitting in their tasks, toiled on with increased dili- 
gence and in greater numbers. Not one bridge, but 
three, were by this means completed, each capable of 
bearing the heaviest ordnance which we had brought 
with us into tlie field ; and an advance, as the immediate 
prelude of a general action, was talked of, as the occur- 
rence of the morrow. 

Being relieved from the dangerous and toUsomo duty 
of outpost, the 18th was spent by me, partly in the re- 
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freshment of a sound sleep, and partly in examining the 
nature of the position occupied hy our army. It was a 
range of heights, which advanced on the left till it became 
parallel with the course of the Hudson and gradually 
shelved away towards the right, where it ended in a 
valley. Short as our sojourn here had been, Greneral 
6urgo3me appeared to have bestowed much labour on its 
fortification; for there were breastworks here and there, 
a redoubt in the centre, and a battery covered by a ditch 
to enfilade the whole. Besides this, he had constructed 
several ibrts, in which his stores of provision and other 
necessaries were laid up, and the batteaux and vessels 
were all moored under cover of our guns, close to the 
extreme left of the line. To say the truth, the ground 
appeared to be chosen with some judgment, as well as 
strengthened witli considerable skill, though it may admit 
of a question whether both the judgment and skill ex- 
hibited would not have been greater, had no pause, be- 
yond that of a few hours, been made here. 

Nothing befell during tlie night, either to the army at 
large or to myself in particular, worthy of being repeated. 
The Americans, as if satisfied with the results of their 
former attempts, did not molest us ; and my private 
meditations received no interruption fi'om any renewed 
applications on the part of Fraser, or our chief. But on 
the morrow afl^rs assumed a widely different aspect. 
An hour before sunrise the whole army formed in three 
columns of march, each fronting one of the bridges 
which had been constructed for it ; and as soon as there 
was light enough to distinguish objects at the distance of 
a mile, the long expected and long wished for movement 
beg^an. 

As this was certainly one of the most memorable steps 
taken during the whole campaign, and may be said with 
perfect trutli to have decided our fate, it may not be 
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amiss, if I lay before you a minute and particular account 
of it. 

Having' already described the nature of the position 
occupied by the British army {Nrevious to its advance, it 
ia not necessary that I should say more than has been 
said on that subject With respect to the enemy, again, 
they had withdrawn from Saratoga several weeks before, 
and having established themselves at Stillwater, about 
half way between the former place and Albany, it was 
expected that they would there abide an encounter. We 
¥rere the more confirmed in this notion, as several de- 
serters came in with intelligence, that General Gates 
was busily engaged in the erection of works ; that he 
had recalled Arnold from Fort Stanwix, whither on the 
alarm of Colonel St Leger's successes he had hastened ; 
and that all the militiamen who could be prevailed on to 
bear arms, were moved into the camp, and there enrolled 
in battalions. It is hardly necessary to add, that the site 
of our own camp, which we quitted on the 19th, was not 
many leagues distant from that of Greneral Gates. We 
calculated, indeed, on reaching the vicinity of the latter 
an hour or two before sunset, provided no attempts were 
made to harass or interrupt us by the way; and we 
looked forward to the 20th, as to the day which should 
decide the fate of New England, as well as of the brave 
army which was now invading it 

With respect to the general bearings of the country 
which divided one corps from the other, almost enough 
has been stated to convey to your minds a tolerably ac- 
curate conception. For a mile or two beyond the stream, 
little or no wood intervened: but there were several 
▼alleys, hemmed in on each side by hills ; and one which, 
from its peculiar roughness, as well as the rugged na- 
ture of its banks, deserves to be styled a ravine. Across 
that, it was necessary for our troops to move; and' as it 
17 
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chanced to be pretty extensivey stretching on one side 
ahnost to the river, whilst on the other it pushed into the 
woods, a good deal of caution seemed necessary, in order 
to avoid being arrested there. I have said that the army 
formed this morning in three distinct colunms of march: 
the following is the order which these assumed, and the 
routes which they followed. 

On the lefl of the whole, were arranged the brigade of 
Greneral Reidesdel, with the entire park of artillery under 
the command of Major-general Philips. This column 
pursued the main road, which wound through the mea- 
dows parallel with the Hudson, and was covered in its 
progress by a detachment of yagers, led on by a gallant 
Hessian called Rembach. The right column, again, 
consisted of Brigadier-general Eraser's corps, sustained 
by Colonel Breyman's Grermans, which made a circuit 
so as to pass the ravine without plunging into it, and 
aflerwards to protect the advance of the centre or main 
body. Its front and flanks were covered hy-ihe marks- 
men, by the Canadian companies, and the Indians ; who 
struck off towards the woods, as most convenient far 
their particular stile of fighting. Between these de- 
tached corps moved the main body, under the immediate 
orders of Greneral Burgoyne. It was directed to advance 
straight to the front; to descend one side of the glen and 
mount the other, without pausing; and to form on the 
farther height, where it might wait in comparative safety 
till the detached corps should have made good their pas- 
sage, and resumed their communications. Finally, one 
regiment, the 47th, vras lefl behind, partly as a reserve 
and partly to defend the batteaux and stores; whilst 
proper signals were agreed upon, to give notice of the 
progress which each corps was making, should they bc> 
come unavoidably separated the one from the other. 

Being myself attached to the right column, I can pre- 
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tend to give no very exact or regular account of the 
movementB either of the left or centre ; for, the moment 
^p^en the word was given to advance, all took the direc- 
tions severally pointed oat to them. For ourselves, we 
moved on, fi^owing the bend of a sendcircular hill, till 
we became lost In the mazes of a forest apparently in- .^ 
terminable; bat we met with no opposition during a 
mardi of some hoars, even our skirmishers filing to 
discover an enemy, though most assiduous in looking for 
him. We heard, indeed,- soon after our separation from 
Bargoyne*s cdamn, a desultory fire of musketry, as if 
his advance -were'engaged with an American picket, or 
flome ambuscade had been beaten up and dispersed ; but 
as the sound manifestly inclined every moment more 
and more to the rear, it created no feeling of uneiisiness 
either among men or oflGicers. On the contrary, a thou^ 
sand rude jokes were bandied about, especially among 
the younger men, and those least accustomed to the na- 
ture of Americaxi war&re; and even some veterans 
scrupled n^t to express their ard^it desire that the 
^Yankees would hazard an action for once, on what they . 
were pleased to term a &ir field. For my own part, the 
iBColiection of what Yankees had done at Bennington 
taught me to think of them more respectfiilly than many 
of my neighbours ; and though, like them, I could not but 
regard our opponents as more formidable in an inclosed 
than an open country, I was far firom supposing that they 
would prove themselves contemptible in either situation. 
Nay more, I knew from & variety of circumstances, that 
the Americans had of late acquired a degree of confi- 
dence, for which we hardly gave them credit. Their at 
tacks upon my own picket, though not very judielonsly 
managed, displayed, nevertheless, no little spirit oif enter- 
prise and daring ; and however amdous I might be to see 
things brought to the issue of a battle^ I con&ss that I 
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looked forward to that event with some apprehenskm. 
Still, my confidence in the people around me was bound- 
less ; and if I did not exactly join in the taunts and gribes 
with which they thought fit during the present move- 
ment to amuse themselves, I at least pushed on a3 reso- 
lutely determined as any to do my duty, whenever I 
should be called upon to do it 

The orders given to us at starting were, to gain the 
extremity of the ravine with as little delay as possible ; 
and then, declining to the left, to take possession of a 
lofty eminence which overlooked the crest of the range 
of hills which the centre and left columns were ascend- 
ing. A journey of two hours brought us to this point, 
where, just as the woodlands began, the valley ended, 
and we commenced our march in echelkm towards the 
left, without having as yet been caUed upon to fire a 
musket or deploy a company. This movement, however, 
had hardly been made, when the report of several cannon 
gave intimation that more than a skirmish was impend- 
ing ; and we pressed forward in the firm expectation of 
being engaged as soon as we should clear the thicket 
and emerge into the open country. It can hardly be 
said that our expectations were without foundation. It is 
true that we were not instantly moved up to oppose a 
hostile line, nor yet brought at once under the range of 
the enemy^s artillery ; but the first spectacle which pre- 
sented itself was a heavy column of Americans in full 
march to fall upon our main body. The latter had, it 
appeared, passed the ravine previous to our arrival at the 
height which we were directed to occupy ; and the former, 
not expecting a second column to debouch from woods 
which they had regarded as impervious, were preparing 
to assault what they considered the extreme right of the 
British line. 

As yet little else than an exchange <tf cannon shots had 
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passed between the hostile armies, when the head of our 
column showing itself upon the hill, the enemy instantly 
halted, and the firing ceased. For a moment, and only 
(or a moment, all things remained quiet ; but the Ame- 
ricans, suddenly facing about, began to countermarch, 
and in less than a quarter of an hour were lost to our 
view. They fell back, however, not Hke men bent <mi a 
precipitate retreat, nor yet with the wavering step which 
usually characterises tke manoeuvres of generals doubt- 
fill what course to pursue, but promptly, briskly, and in 
admirable order, giving us the best ground for supposing 
that their plans, instead of being deranged, were merely 
altered. Whoever entertained such ideas at the moment, 
was certainly not mistaken in the ground on which he 
formed them ; for in as short a time as the state of the 
case would permit, we received evidence enough, that a 
new arrangement of attack had been made, and was al- 
ready in process of being pursued. 

Our troops had all come up, and were in full posses- 
sion of the hill, when there arose suddenly fVom the ex- 
treme left a fire of musketry, which continued in volleys, 
like the rolling of drums, for several minutes. How or 
where this was going on, it was impossible for us to say ; 
ioT though our position was a commanding one, not only 
the natural inequalities of the ground, but a good deal of 
wood scattered here and there, hindered us from seeing 
farther towards the lefl, than the post occupied by the 
centre column. It appeared, however, that even this at- 
tack, fierce as it must have doubtless been, was not that 
on which the enemy mainly depended for success. Be- 
fore we could well arrange our thoughts, far less reply 
to the questions which each eagerly put to the other, a 
firesh operation developed itself, and the main body be- 
came warmly, and, as it struck us, very unequally en- 
gaged, at a moment when such an event was least ex- 
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pected. A corps of some four or five thousand men, led 
on as we afterwards heard by General Arnold, suddenly 
pushed a|rain8t the left of Burgoyne^s division; and a 
contest began as warm and as well contested as it has 
ever been my fortune to witness, either as an actor or 
spectator. 

To appose this tremendous assault, only three British 
battalions, and these extremely weak, could be brought 
up. So well had the enemy arranged matters, that for 
nearly four hours our left could bring no assistance to the 
centre, nor even one flank of the centra support the other ; 
whilst we upon the right had received orders so decisive 
on no account whatever to give up the high ground, that 
Fraser, though as enterprising an (^cer as any in the 
service, felt himself perfectly paralysed. We were ac- 
cordingly condemned to stand passive spectators of an 
afl^r, in which nothing short of the most determined 
courage, as well as a state of discipline the ipost com- 
mendable, could have saved a whole brigade fic»n utter 
annihilation. As I am speaking to men who have them- 
selves served, and know how laudably jealous regiments 
are of their renown, it would be unjust in me to conceaJ 
the numbers of the corps which on that day covered 
themselves with glory. They were the 20th, the Slst, 
and the 62d, who, from three o'clock in the aftemocm tiU 
seven in the evening, remained unbroken under a jBre 
which left not one fourth of their originally inadequate 
numbers fit to do duty. 

Whilst this was going on, Greneral Fraser, whose im- 
patience was sufficiently manifested by his look and ges- 
tures, despatched aide-de-camp after aide-de-camp to Ge- 
neral Burgoyne, requesting permission to move fi*om his 
vantage ground, should it be only for a time. What be- 
came of these messengers it is not for me to surmise ; 
but as I happened to be near the general during the 
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greater part of the day, I Qan testify that not one return- 
ed,) — a contingency which &iled not to increase, to a di> 
^ee boyond all endurance, the anxiety under which that 
gallant fellow had previously iaboqred. At last, despair- 
ing of receiving instructions, he determined to act ^r 
himself Leaving a body of German grenadiers to de^ 
, ^d the hill, he gave the word for the rest of the brigade 
to advance, and in two seconds we were in full mardi, 
upon the flank of the American column jof attack. 

It was a splendid spectacle to behold the cool and sol- 
dier-lik9 mapner in which General Arnold' disposed him- 
8^ to keep in check this bold advance. Wheeling upji 
couple of his rearmost battalions, he caused several hun- 
dred riflemen to extend across the apeix country, and 
then- urged them forward to meet the Marksmen and Ca* 
nadians, who covered the approach of Fraser's column. 
No great while elapsed ere we were engaged. The eijp 
m^, hfliraveri knew their ground ; they were well driledt 
adminipte shots, and by no means deficient in bravery ; 
and hence, though bravely attacked by men not mora 
ignc^ant than themselves in the art of skirmishing, they 
would not be driven in. Even the advance of Breymim'** 
corps in solid column hardly succeeded in moving them ; 
nor is it easy to say what result might have ensued, had 
not other ^d been at hand. But at this critical junct«re 
- % fresh fl}rce came up firom a quarter where we scarcely 
expected it ; and the victory, which fiir so many hours 
had hung doubtful, finally inclined to the side of the Bri- 
tidiamie. 

I have said that thp enemy, qd, obeerving'the arrival of 
Fraser's corps on the high ground at the right of the ra^ 
irine, suddenly suspended the attack which they had at 
fint directed against our centre, and turned a heavy co* 
lumn, supported by a couple of light guns, towards oar 
leftp , This soon fell in with General BeidesdePs brigade. 
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with which it exchanged several close and well-directed 
volleys; but, contentii^ himself with alarming these 
troops, the officer in command of the Americans imme- 
diately withdrew again, and miited himself with the 
corps which General Arnold was preparing to lead against 
the regiments above specified. Some light troops were, 
however, left, if not snfiicient to hold the wood, at all 
events capable of embarrassing the movements of a co- 
Imnn incmnbered rather than assisted, in a close country, 
by the presence of a numerous artillery ; and these con- 
trived, by dint of repeated demonstrations, to impose for 
some time upon General Reidesdel, so as to hinder him 
from detaching any portion of his force to the assistance 
of Burgoyne. General Philips, however, who accompa- 
nied Reidesdel, and took charge, in a pecuUar manner, 
of the park, was not slow in seeing through the veil 
which sufiiced to blind the eyes of his hrother officer. 
Ab the sound of firing increased on his right, he became 
more and more convinced, that to their column no serious 
injury was ^tended ; and he at length prevailed upon 
* General Reidesdel to sanction a movement with^four 
guns and a battaUon towards the scene of action. 

Driving in the American riflemen, General Philips 
succeeded, by dint of extraordinary perseverance, in 
making his way through the wood. He arrived just as 
the 20th, afler behaving with a degree of gallantry al- 
most unprecedented, had begun to give way, and the ene- 
my were pushing forward to occupy a point, from which 
they might have enfiladed the other battalions, already . 
more than sufficiently pressed. Philips saw this, and 
made haste to remedy the evil. He dashed forward, 
bringing with him only a few followers, rallied the 
broken regiment, led it back in the most magnificent 
style to the charge, and then hurrying away to the right, 
brought up his guns to the edge of tlie wood, firom which 
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they opened a^tremeiuious fire of grape and oanister up(m 
tiie enenfy's flank. The effect of these arrangements 
became manliest in a moment After a brave but ine£> 
factual attempt to carry the cannon at the pdint~6f the 
bi^oiftet, the Americans were compelled to give way; 
and firesh troops joining ^be 20th ahready advancing to 
th6^ charge, the rout became complete. Nor was the case 
different on our side. The riflemen, perceiving that their 
comrades were in flill retreat, M back wit& precipitation 
on their support, which in its return retired upon the co- 
lumn from which it had he&a. drawn, and that being ex- 
posed to a sweeping fire from FhiHpsj| guns» soon lost its 
order and fled. Yet were our pebple too much .worn - 
down by past exertions, and too much enabled, mafiy 
of them, by wounds, not leas than fiitigue, to take ftdl ' 
advantage of the panic. The closing in-ef kiigfat, like- ^ 
wise, was favourable to the Anaiericans, who, to do thenB ^jr: 
jlistiee,'4ilight bravely imd steadily to the last Ths^^' 
flight, for such, at first, it certaiilly was, speedily assumed 
the aspect of an orderly retreat ; and they quitted, rathpi^ 
thim fled from, a well-contested field. '*'. 



CHAPTER K. 

Though successful at every point, and perfisctly aware 
that they were so, it can hardly be said that their pre- 
sent victory produced any very remarkable e&bai upon 
the spirits of the British troops.. It was a new feature 
in the war fi>r the Americans to become the assailants, 
and their armies to meet ours in tiie open field, rivals 
for glory ; nor was there a man amongst us who ap- 
peared not perfectly to feel that such a. step would nol 
have been taken, were not their nuinlifirs much nnore 
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formidable than our most liberal calculations led us to 
expect Again, though undeniably foiled in all their efforts, 
the colonists had fought like men who possessed confidence 
in themselves. There was no longer that deference for 
discipline, which in the earlier campaigns distinguished 
them ; leading them to regard themselves as totally in- 
adequate to meet a regular force, except under cover of 
an inclosed country, or in the rear of intrenchments. 
On the contrary, their militia, vying with the continen- 
tabs had left behind them all the shelter which the wood- 
lands might have furnished ; and marching boldly up to 
the teeth both of EngUsh and Grerman grenadiers, en- 
gaged them muzzle to muzzle, and occasionally hand to 
hand. These facts tended to prove, that the moral su- 
. periority which we had hitherto been accustomed to 
evince, was no more, — and hence that our future sac* 
cesses must arise out of the superior skill of our leaders, 
not less than firom the trained valour of our in&rior offi- 
cers and men. 

But it was not on these accounts alone, influential as 
they doubtless were, that most of us felt disposed to re- 
gard the late affair in the light rather of a misadven- 
tore than a victory. Our loss in killed and wounded 
was tremendous. Upwards of five hundred men, in- 
eluding some of the most promising officers in the army, 
had fallen ; and that, too, to purchase nothing more than 
a little empty honour. Among tlic number of the 
slain was poor Jones, the destined husband of Miss 
Macrea. Though he never held up his head from the 
moment when his mistress's murder was communicated 
to him, and declined all intercourse even with the most 
beloved of his former fi'iends, Jones was too much of a 
soldier, not to speak of him in the light of a man of 
honour, ever to neglect his duty because of the pressure 
of private grie£ Wherever his post might be, there he 
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was sure to be found ; and to the last he remained, in 
heart and affections, as warmly devoted as ever to the 
cause which he had espoused. It was, indeed, abun- 
dantly evident, that to him life possessed no farther at- 
tractions. Unless unavoidably hindered by other mat- 
tersf^, he took part in every skirmish, exposing himself 
with the greatest deliberation to the enemy*s fire ; and 
to-day he met the fate which no man could doubt that 
he had long coveted. He fell covered with wounds 
when defending the guns of which he was in charge, 
atid was found lying beside two Americans, both of 
whom, in all probability, perished by his hand. 

As soon as the firing had totally ceased, and it was 
ascertained that the enemy had withdrawn, orders were 
issued £oT the concentration of our divisions on the field . 
of battle ; and the whole army made ready to bivouack 
on the crest of the hill which had been so long contest- 
ed. Whilst this was going on, parties went abroad in 
all directions, to collect such of the wounded as had not 
been removed during the fray ; and the return of these 
with their mclajicholy burdens, presented a spectacle 
upon which no man could look with indifference. As 
they passed between the fires, which already blazed 
through the line, it was piteous to behold the drooping 
heads and powerless limbs of men who but a few hours 
before had been our liveliest and ftiost esteemed compa- 
nions ; whilst their shrieks and groans smote fearfully 
upon the car, as often as some false step on the part of 
their bearers caused their - wounds to open afresh. 
Among the number of those thus conveyed to the rear, 
there was one with whom in the course of service I had 
become intimately acquainted. It so happened, that the 
party in charge of him passed the very spot on which, 
worn out with the exertions of the day, I had lain down 
to sleep ; and the sound of his voice, even in the utter- 
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ance of a complaint, being recognised, I immediately 
rose to ascertain whether imagination might not have 
deceived me. It had not The mutilated creature thus 
borne past me, was the same with whom I had spent 
many cheerful hours both by night and day ; and com- 
passion for his sufferings getting the better of personal 
languor, I determined to deprive myself of rest, in order 
that I might nurse and attend upon him. 

It has been already stated, that when the present ex* 
pedition was first determined upon, such were the no- 
tions entertained relative to its facility of accomplish^ 
'ment, that the wives of several ofiicers, some of them 
incumbered by their children, resolved to follow our for- 
tunes. For a time these ladies travelled in rear of the 
columns, being conveyed in covered calashes, and tole- 
rably well attended to ; and whenever the columns halt- 
ed, they joined their husbands in camp, and became 
inmates of tents. But as the season advanced, and the 
difficulties of the army began to multiply, they kept be- 
hind the encampment altogether, and dwelt in huts con- 
structed out. of logs, somewhat after the &shion of 
block hooses. By the passage of the Hudson they were 
compelled to abandon even their block-houses, and once 
more share the fate of those most dear to them ; and 
now they had taken refuge in certain farm houses, scat- 
tered in the rear of our lines, firom which they became 
spectators of the bloody contest of which I have just 
given an account. 

It was towards one of these houses that I followed 
my wounded friend. On entering, I found every room 
crowded with mangled wretches, whose cries might be 
distinctly heard many paces from the door ; and in the 
vnidst of these were several delicate females, whose hu- 
mane attentions to the poor fellows no words could ade- 
quately desicribe. There sat the Baroness Reid^sdel, 
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administering from her slender stock of wine a few 
drops to a dying soldier, who could tliank her only with 
a glance from his dim eye and a fiunt movement of his 
head ; and there too was the lady of Major Ackland, 
whose heroic behaviour on an afler occasion, has obtain- 
ed for her an immortality of honourable fame. Even 
the children, and there were three of Lady Reidcsdcrs, 
the eldest of whom could not exceed six years, appeared 
to be aware that they were thrown into a situation of 
no ordinary interest ; for they either sat in a corner per- 
fectly quiet, or moved afler their mother with noiseless 
tread, as if afraid to jar the nerves of the miserable 
wounded by the slightest noise. I need not say to you 
that an hospital, on the night afler a battle, is at all 
times a terrible sight ; but on no occasion have I visited 
one with feelings more harrowed, and yet more mixed, 
than I experienced then. 

My friend, who had received several wounds, by one 
of which his leg was dreadfully broken, was laid upon a 
little straw in one corner of an inner apartment. Though 
extremely weak from loss of blood, he still retained his 
senses, sufficiently at least to recognise my features as I 
hung over him ; and he showed by the glance of his 
eye, as well by an involuntary movement of his lip, that 
he was grateful for the compassionate feeling which 
brought me hither. Alas ! I could render but slight 
service to him. I held the bondage, it is true, whicli 
the surgeon wrapped round his body ; I laved his side 
witli water, and strove by my voice and gcstiu-es to in- 
spire him with hope ; but I could do nothing effectua] 
to relieve liim, and it was very evident that he was 
aware of this. So conscious indeed was hetliat nothing 
could save him, that not all the remonstrances of the 
medical attendant and myself could prevail upon him to 
keep quiet He struggled hard to speak, — there was 
18 
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something which he manifestly desired to communicate, 
— but what it was, or to whom it related, I know not. 
Poor fellow I the only words to which he succeeded in 
giving utterance were — "' My mother," pointing at the 
same time to his watch : from which I collected that he 
wished that memento to be conveyed to her ; and he 
died in something less than half an hour from the mo> 
ment when he was brought to the hospital. You aU 
know, gentlemen, how perfectly a state of continued 
warfare blunts the feelings and dries up the sympathies. 
It would never do were men to mourn '* like those with- 
out hope" over every comrade who falls in battle ; and 
hence rarely is a tear seen to moisten the cheek of a 
soldier after he has served his first campaign. But I 
con&ss that I was this night weak enough to s|ied them 
in abundance. I wept over my poor friend till my very 
eyes ached ; and I quitted his pallet with a weight upon 
my heart, such as I do not recollect often to have rested 
there. 

Turning away from the discbarge of this melancholy 
duty,.! was met by a party of six men, who bore the 
body of some one in a blanket, and were/ieeking for a 
place on which to lay him. They directed their steps to 
the corner where my unfortunate comrade lay, and 
finding on examination that he was dead, they instantly, 
and without ceremony, removed him. I would have re- 
monstrated against this precipitancy, had remonstrance 
been of any avail; or rather, had I not felt that the 
corpse could suffer nothing from exposure ; but a me- 
mentos reflection served to convince me, that the hu- 
manity which would have dictated resistance to the 
measure, was a mistaken one, and I acquiesced in it. 
Not that I permitted even the lifeless body of one whom 
I had loved, to be thrown out to the night air. It was 
laid carefully under a tree till a hole could be dug for it ; 
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and then, by the light of torches, I committed it to the 
grave. These were rapid proceedings, doubtless; but 
in such a situation, where would have been the advan- 
tage of delay ? So, satisfied that I had done right, I re- 
turned, as fast as weariness would permit, to my watch 
fire. Beside that, I cast myself down, and being shel- 
tered by my cloak from the dew, and keeping my feet 
warm by turning them to the blaze, I soon fell fast 
asleep, in spite of the melancholy which continued to 
oppress me. 

It was stUl profoundly dark on the morning of the 
20th, when the word, passed quietly from rank to rank, 
called the men to their stations. The fires having been 
neglected some time, had almost all burned low, and a 
pretty sharp frost having set in, we felt its influence 
acutely in every joint. For my own part, I rose cold 
and stiff, my cloak rustling on my shoulders like a gar- 
ment of ice ; and so benumbed were my feet and limbs, 
that for some minutes afler I quitted my lair it was not 
without a positive exertion that I hindered myself from 
sinking. By dint of chafing and beating them, how- 
ever, I aacceoded in gradually restoring the circulation 
which the intense cold of the night had interrupted ; 
and then, afler seeing that the men were in order, and 
the arms piled and at hand, I ran to and fro till some- 
thing of my natural temperature returned. 

Day dawned in due time, and a- spectacle was pre- 
sented to us, of which no man, who has not looked upon 
the site of a lately fought battle, can form any concep- 
tion. As far as the eye could reach, the open fields 
were strewed with broken arms, hats, caps, pouches > 
bayonets, balls, and pieces of clothing ; whilst here lay 
a tumbril or ammunition wagon dismounted from its 
axletrec, and there a gun, abandoned and upset, as if to 
hinder it from being removed. In every direction the 
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gns8 was trodden down ; long and deep tracks of wheels 
cut the meadow across and across ; and at frequent in- 
tervals the very soil seemed scorched, as if quantities of 
gunpowder had been exploded upon it. Nor were other 
and no less striking manifestations of yesterday's diama 
wanting. The dead lay around us in heaps ; English- 
men and Americans^ men and horses, mingled indis- 
criminately together : and such had been the desperation 
of the contest, that in some places the foot of one foe- 
man touched the very head of another. But the most 
remarkable objects in this horrid « panorama, were seve- 
ral American marksmen, who hunj; lifeless among the 
branches of trees. These persons, who had mounted 
for the purpose of securing a good aim, and had done 
considerable execution, wounding among others an aide- 
de-camp of General Philips whilst in the actof convers* 
ing with Burgoyne, soon drew towards themselves a 
full share of our riflemen's attention. As they fumiahed 
admirable marks, and our men were not ignorant how 
to strike them, very few escaped ; and there they still 
hung, having been caught by the boughs, among which 
they waved to and firo like the rocking cradles in use 
among the Indians. 

It was General Burgoyne's first business to order out 
working parties, by whom the dead were collected to- 
gether, and buried, without distinction of nations, in 
pits dug to receive them ; after which the troops were 
directed to eat their morning meal preparatory to a fresh 
movement. The latter occupation being completed, our 
columns pushed forward, taking a direction rather more 
to the left ; and again halted, a little before noon, within 
cannon shot of the enemy's lines. Now, then, for the 
first time since the opening of the campaign, can the 
hostile armies be said to have come in presence of one 
another ; and as our positJk>Q« were somewhat striking. 
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it may not be amiss if I endeavour to give you a tolera- 
bly faithful description of theml 

The Americans, who were now understood to be com- 
manded by General Gates, under whom were Arnold as 
second, and Sebright as third in command, had strongly 
intrenched themselves at a place colled Stillwater, dis- 
tant about twelve miles from the Mohawk, and double 
that space from Albany. Their right, which rested upon 
the main road, as that did upon the Hudson, was ren- 
dered perfectly secure by the presence of a strong re- 
doubt, which would have required a scries of regular 
approaches to reduce it ; whilst their left, besides being 
covered by close woods, was protected by numerous 
abatis, several breastworks, and a battery for heavy 
cannon. Along the centre ran a line of field intrench- 
ments, fleches, breastworks, and radans, ail of them so 
placed as to be flanked by the fire from the redoubt, or 
expand to a cross fire from each other ; whilst over the 
fVontof the whole was scattered just so much of thicket 
as to screen the lines themselves from minute inspec- 
tion, at the same time that it furnished no adequate 
shelter to an assailing force. Of the numbers of troops 
encamped within these lines, it was not easy to form 
any correct estimate. By some they were rated at 
twenty thousand, by others at little more than ten 
thousand men; whilst the truth, as is usual in most 
cases, probably lay between. But whatever their num- 
bers might be, of one fact we had abundant evidence, 
that not an hour passed by without bringing in to them 
some reinforcement. The truth is, that nothing could 
exceed the spirit of determined resistance which seemed 
to animate the inhabitants of New £ngland. So far 
ttom receiving us, as we had expected to be received, 
with open arms, they turned out to a man to oppose us; 
insomuch that General Gates himself was in the end 
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contented ourselves with throwing^ up a long mud wall, 
sufficiently thick to shelter the men against musketry, 
hut hardly competent to resist the violence even of 
grape. Finally, a chain of outposts was pushed forward, 
about a quarter of a mile in front of the whole, which, 
winding round in a rearward direction, secured the 
right flank, and abundantly protected the lines from 
being turned. I am sure that I speak the sentiments of 
the whole army, when I affirm, that no man rejoiced in 
the appearance of security which these intrenchments 
created. We did not desire to act on the defensive ; we 
were satisfied that to act thus was to throw away our 
only chance of success ; and hence the erection of works 
gave us no satisfaction whatever, inasmucli as it por* 
tended any thing rather than a bold and immediate 
advance. 

In the construction of these fortifications several 
days were spent, during which few adventures befell 
worthy of repetition. On the 31st, indeed, a rumour 
got abroad, that a messenger from Sir Henry Clinton 
had arrived, and that he brought intelligence of the 
preparations which that officer was making to march 
in force to our relief. Un more minute enquiry, I fbund 
that the rumour was well founded. The man had suc- 
ceeded, by dint of caution, in passing the American 
lines, taking care to conceal himself in the woods by 
day, and to travel only by night ; and he brought with 
him a communication in cypher, indicating that Fort 
Montgomery, on the Hudson, would certainly be at- 
tacked on the ^d at latest. This was, indeed, a cheer- 
ing piece of qjbws, to which General Burgoyne failed 
not to reply, sending back the same person with a cor- 
rect statement of his own plight, and strongly urging 
the necessity of an immediate divei^sion; and at the 
same time two officers were despatched with verbal 
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Gocnmunications to the same effect, and an assuranee 
that he would certainly wait the iseue, if ho should find 
it practicable so to do, till the 12th of October. These, 
as -well as many others, each of which tool^ a separate 
roate, fell, one after another, into the hands of the 
•nemy ; bnt of that fact we knew nothing at the time, 
and therefore I am only anticipating^ the events of my 
story. 



CHAPTER X. 

It is not necessary to g^ive any minute detail of the 
manner in which our time was spent from the 20th of 
September, when first we assumed our present position, up 
to the 7th of October. Let it suffice to state, that whilst the 
ordinary routine of duty went on, whilst pickets were 
maintained, working parties sent forth, and parades duly 
attended to, every day brought stronger and stronger" 
proof that our situation was far fi*om being a^esirable 
one. In the first place, the weather, which had been 
heretofore tolerably serene, broke ; and heavy rains, 8uo» 
ceeded by sharp and cutting frosts, were our daily and 
nightly portion. In the next place, desertions became 
every hour more and mure uuiiierous ; even the British 
soldiers themselves being infected by the criminal incli- 
nation, and in too many instances yielding to it Then, 
again, sickness was not wanting ; agues, and intermit- 
tent fevers, began to make ravages in the ranks: whilst 
the scanty stock of provisions which we had brought 
across the Hudson melted daily away. To such a de- 
gree, indeed, were the stores diminished, that on the 3d, 
the general found it necessary to reduce the men*s allow- 
ance; and we were thenceforth compelled to subsist upon 
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two thirds, occasionally upon no more than one half, of 
the customary ration. Even with this, however, our 
misfortunes ended not A thousand terrible rumors 
came in to distress us; and unfortunately, these proved, 
in very many instances, to be well founded. 

The Americans, emboldened by our len^encd inactivi- 
ty, suddenly bc^an to turn the tables, and to assume the 
offensive in a manner to us the most alarming. They 
did not, indeed, sally from their lines to attack us in 
front, but thdy did what was infinitely more galling ; 
they harassed our convoys, and threatened our commu- 
nications. Not a morsel of food, nor a barrel of powder, 
could now be brought from the rear, except by dint of 
hard fighting on the part of the escorts; and of these 
not a few were cut off entirely, being waylaid and attack- 
ed by a force against which they could offer no adequate 
resistance. In the mean while, our very depots, them- 
selves became exposed to insult, and our strongest forts 
were threatened. Passing several large detachments 
across the Hudson, they attacked, almost at the same 
moment, the landing-place at Lake Greorge, Mount Inde- 
pendence, Fort Edward, and Fort Anne ; and so little 
had these attacks been anticipated, that several of them 
proved successful. By this means, our depots, a large 
quantity of boats, many horses, oxen, and carriages, with 
some hundred men, fell into the enemy's hands ; and we 
saw ourselves completely surrounded in a desert country, 
through which a way could be made, either to the front 
or rear, only by the sword. 

Notwithstanding these numerous reverses, and the 
privations to which they gave birth, both the general and 
his troops continued to wait the issue of events with a 
degree of patience altogether exemplary. The men per- 
formed their ordinary duties, if not with alacrity, at all 
events without complaining; and not a murmur was 
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heard except when the conversation happened to turn on 
the probable consequences of these indecisive measures. 
Among tlie officers of rank, however, a great deal of 
anxiety began to show itself. They met together fre- 
quently for the purposes of deliberation, some of them 
nifl]cing no secret of their dissatisfaction ; but the same 
unsteady course was pursued nevertheless, and the same 
policy persevered in. At last it became apparent to eve- 
ry one, tliat something decisive must be attempted before 
long. Our stock of provisions, which had never been 
very abundant, was now almost exhausted, and whence 
to receive a supply, no one could tell ; whilst the latest 
hour at which we promised to abide Sir Henry Clinton^s 
movements, was at hand. It was accordingly surmised, 
that a retreat, or an advance, would be attempted inmne- 
diately, and every hour gave to the supposition an in- 
creased degree of plausibility. 

It might be about noon on the 7th of October, when 
the light troops, together with General ReideBdePs bri- 
gade, and a part of that of Greneral Philips, received or- 
ders to form, and march to the right of the camp. The 
force thus put in motion amounted to barely iifleen hun- 
dred men, so cruelly were our numbers diminished by 
deaths and desertion ; but upon what service it was about 
to be employed, none except the generals in chief seemed 
to be aware. That Burgoyne would risk an assault with 
a corps so inadequate, could not for a moment be ima- 
gined ; yet the rest of the army was left within the lines, 
strict injunctions having been given that they should not 
quit their ground, unless expressly commanded to do so. 
I am aware that General Burgoyne in his public des- 
patches has represented this manccuvre as one of recon* 
noissance merely. He was desirous, as he himself states, 
to ascertain whether the enemy's lefl could be turned, at 
the same time that he sufficiently guarded against any 
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attack upon his own position ; and it is but fair to believe 
tliat the account of the matter wliich iie has given, is 
correct. But whether it be so or not, of one thing I am 
quite certain, that we had scarcely cleared our intrench- 
jpents, when we assumed a regular order of battle* 
Whilst Philips and Reidesdel, each at the head of a sepa- 
rate column, threatened the centre and left of the Amer* 
can lines, our brigade pushed off for the wood, with the 
design of penetrating, should it be found practicable, 
into their rear, and alarming them for tlieir communica- 
tions. 

We had proceeded some way, without meeting an ene- 
my, or suffering farther inconvenience than the natural 
inequalities of the ground presented, when our attention 
was forcibly drawn to the fate of our comrades by a 
heavy firing of muskets on the Icfl. At first it was loose 
and irregular, as if the advanced parties ha|^ fallen in 
with the enemy^s pickets, and were engaging them ; but 
it became every moment more and more serious, till at 
last it increased into a roar. By and by the same sounds 
were distinctly heard issuing from other quarters of the 
field, accompanied by repeated and quick discharge of ar- 
tillery, till at last not a doubt could be harboured that 
the whole army was sharply engaged, not as assailants, 
but as defenders. Our commanding officer instantly 
called a halt To have continued his progress at a mo- 
ment when the hnes were threatened, would have been 
to expose himself to destruction, without causing any ad- 
vantage to other divisions ; so he determined to take 
ground to the left, — ^that he might at least ascertain how 
affairs were going, before he completely and irretrieva^ 
bly committed himself and his party. 

A rapid march of half an hour^s continuance brought 
us to a point, fi*om which we could obtain a correct view 
of the condition in which afiairs stood. At the extreme 
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!t:l\ of our works was ii battalion of arnMiadiers, at the 

head of which was Major Ackiaiul, upon whicli a tirrce 

nttnck was made by a stronir body of C'ontinoiitals. By 

and by, «i. second corps of Americans thr«nv itst-lf a^'^iinst 

the Germans, who coinnnniicatod iKMwrcn the irnMindiors 

and the lelt of the Hue; whilst abnost at the snnic time 

the line itseh' was not only assaiUid in front, but tlir^at- 

cncd by a moving^ cohniin on its tlank. To check tlic 

projprress of that cohiinn, the marksmen, witli tlie hifht 

intautry that accoini)anied them, mo\ (ul forwar<l, and tlie 

3-lth reffiment cominjr up 8*x>n after, a furcc eontfst. Ik*- 

jran. Of tlie chang^es of ijround which now took phico, 

it were vain to attempt any accurate or minute aec«>unt. 

AH that I recollect of tin; matti?r is, that afler sustaininsr 

a tremendous struffji^le, the lotl of our ri'Sfular line* jravc? 

way, and the light infantry were inconsecjuence eommiind. 

ed to retreat, and to form aiyain in a certain half eK'urcd 

field en pott nee. Here we weie furiously assailed by 

iVIor;[jan*s ritlemen, one of the most diKtinfifuished reiri- 

mcnts in the American service : but we held our irround 

stoutly, till General Frascr liiniself rode up, and a^ain 

directed us to retire. 

The truth is, tliat the enemy had by this tinn' sur»- 
ecode<l in overpowering l>otb the riffht and centre of onr 
(X>lunins; which falling back in disorder, lefl an oiien 
space to the Americans by which to enter the intr(>nehed 
cainp. General Fraser no sooner iM^bcld how matters 
were going, tliJin quitting his own charges he galloped oil* 
towards us, and joining us to the 5i4th regiment, whieli 
still retained its ranks, he led us briskly towards the 
point which was alnsady all but won by the Americans. 
We sueeec<lcd in gfetting there Ix'forc thoni, and drove 
tliem back from the very base of the ])arappt at the h.-jy- 
* onet's [Mjint ; but it was at the exiM'usc of one of th«" most 
valuable lives in this army, if not in the service at Ijirjre. 
19 
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General Fraser had jiist enjoyed the satisfaction of see- 
ing his ttkihul movement crowned with success, wJicn a 
musket ball pierced his side, and he fell mortally wound- 
ed into the arms of one of the men. lie was instantly 
carried to the rear, leaving it as his last request, tliat we 
would on no account abandon tlic works, but defend 
them whilst a man remained alive, or a single cartridge 
continued in our pouches. 

Notliing dismayed though universally grieved at the 
fall of tliis gallput officer, our people continued to main- 
tain thcmstlves with so mach obstinacy, that tlie enemy 
were at lasi fain to desist, and w^ithdrew to the distance 
of about half a mile from our front. Unhappily, how- 
ever, the some obstinate dcterminDtion not to be forced, 
wes noi shown at every point in the line. A corps of 
Brunswickers, at the head of which was Colonel Brey- 
man, being attacked in tlieir intrenchmcnts, gave way 
almost at the first fire ; ani though covered not only by a 
bi jastwork, but by a row of stout pahsades, they aban- 
doned botli, and fied in extreme confusion. The Amer- 
icans were not slow in taking advantage of the panic. 
Desisting from farther efforts against tlie grenadiers, as 
well as against ourselves, tliey poured in great force 
through tlie opening tlms made ; and tlic wings of our 
army were in consequence cut ofi' from all commimica- 
tion one with another. Several attempts were indeed 
mode to recover the lost ground. Colonel Breyraan, 
rallying his Brunswickers, di.' his best to cheer them for- 
ward, and led tJiem so far as to receive a well directed 
volley from the Americans ; bat tliat volley taking effect 
upon himself, as vrell as ^>on almost all the bravest of 
his officers, the regiment again broko, and no efforts of 
other leaders succeeded ni restoring order. 

It was, {lerhaps, a fortunatt matter for us, at a juncture 
t>o critical as the present, that tlic increasing darkness 
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compelled the enemy to refrain from following up tlicir 
advantages. So complete was the confusion into which 
most of our regiments were thrown, that tlie consequcn- 
CCS of luiothcr attack might have been fatal ; for besides 
that we had lost many of our best men and officers, tlic 
survivors were universally ignorant not only of the fate 
of tlicix comrades, but, I had almost said, of tlieir own. 
That the Americans liad carried our works, soon became 
generally understood ; and as no one could tell where 
tliey had penetrated, or how far they had proceeded, no 
one rightly knew whether to regard himself in the light 
of a prisoner, or the reverse. Besides, the regiments 
were all broken and dispersed. Men were separated 
from their own officevs, officers were separated from tlicir 
own men ; and whether tliose whom he could not disco- 
ver in what he believed to be his proper place, were dead 
or alive, it was impossible for any individual to tell. 
When the firing ceased, we accordingly lay do^vn, each 
man where he stood, witliout respect to ])ersons; aniJ of 
the fate which might await them when tlie morrow's sun 
arose, all were as ignorant, as many were perfectly indif- 
ferent. 

Such was our condition (I speak at present of the lit- 
tle corps to which I was personally attached), when a 
messenger arrived from General Burgoync, directing 
that we should change our position, by a route which he 
was commissioned to point out Our people stood in- 
stantly to their arms, anc^ preserving a silence the most 
profound; passed rapidly, but in tolerable order, to the 
rear. By and by, we reached the stream, on the banks 
of wliich 1 had a few weeks ^o sustained a skirmish ; 
and crossing it by the bridge, we soon found that tlie 
army was in full retreat. But tlie retreat was not of 
long continuance. Having attained tlie height on which 
our camp formerly stood, we ascertained that there all 
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tlio rest of the brigade had assembled : and piling" our 
arms, we made ready to pass the niglit, in a iranie of 
mind by no means such as need be envied. • 

Having nothing eatiible in my havresack, nor any 
thing cxeept water with which to quench ray thirst, 1 
had thrown myself down by the side of a fire, with the 
design of forgetting at once present troubles and future 
cares in sleep; when my kinsman young Fraser, w^hoin, 
since the Americans last wdtlidrew, 1 had not seen, sud- 
denly stood beside me. " You must rise," said he; " tliis 
is no time for repose, and the general has need of you.** 
I rose instantly, and prepared to accompany him. Wc 
walked on without exchanging a syllabic, till we arrived 
at the identical house, where, after the action of tlic Idth, 
my ])oor friend expired ; and on entering, I found Uiat 
the scene wliich it presented on the present occasion, was 
not ve;-y diiierent from tliat which it had presented then. 
Multitudes of w*ounded and dying men crowded every 
apartfiient, tlirough the midst of whom we made our 
way, till we gained a low door at the extremity of a 
long passage, where we halted. The door was ajar, and 
Fraser pulling me soflly by tlie sleeve, made a motion that 
I should look in. I did so, and beheld standing in the 
centre of a small room a group of persons whom I in- 
stantly recognised as GJenerals Burgoyne, Reidesdel, 
Philips, and Hamilton. A map was lying beside tliem 
on a table, which they appeared to examine with great 
anxiety ; though no one spoke a word for several min- 
utes. Fraser again made a signal to keep quiet; it was 
obeyed, and by and by tlie following deeply interesting 
conversation began. 

" Then you jicrsist in believing that he may yet arrive 
in tunc?" observed General Philips, resuming, as it 
seemed, some topic which had been already discussed. 

" Uncjuestionably," replied' Burgoyne ; " I cannot and 
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will not believe, that Clinton is capable of violating his 
promise. lie knows that our very existence depends 
upon the vigour of his movements ; and rely upon it, 
tliat he will not be slow to succour us. We have 
nothing left for it but to maintain ourselves where wc 
arc a few days longer, and trust to his exertions for the 
rest." 

General Philips, though 'evidently chagrined, only 
bhrugged up his shoulders, and was silent; but tlic 
Baron Reidesdcl, taking up the discourse, exclaimed in 
broken English : " By Gar, General Burgoyne, if you go 
on thus, waiting and waiting, and doing noting, we shall 
all be cut to pieces, and den no man will be able to save 
us. What for not go on, or go off at once ?" 

"Gentlemen, gentlemen," answered Burgoyne, in 
manifest agitation, " it is all very well for you, on whose 
heads no responsibility rests, to talk of acting with deci- 
sion, and doing tliis or tliat on the spur of the moment. 
In God's name, liow are we to retreat? in God's name, 
how can we advance ? Is not Gates before us with 
twelve thousand men, flushed with this day's success, 
and receiving hourly reinforcements ? Are not the forts 
in our rear taken, the opposite bank of the river guard- 
ed, our bridge no longer secure, and our provisions ex- 
pended ? Will any of you tell me that this army, worn 
out with past exertions, and dispirited from defeat, is ca- 
pable of acting on the offensive ? Is it conceivable that, 
were we to commence a retrogression this moment, wc 
should ever reach Canada ? It is absolute madness to 
think of moving at all. Upon tliis ground must we con- 
quer or die ; at least wc must maintain ourselves here, 
till Cylinton come to deliver us." 

The above was spoken with so much vehemence, that 
the rest of the generals saw the inutility of attempting a 
reply. They only looked at one another in silence 
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till at last, Hamilton renewed the conversation by ask- 
ing", how it was proposed to make Sir Henry accjuainted 
with the extreme |)eril of our situation. " You have 
desixitched messenger after messenger," continin»d he, 
" not one of whom, as far as we know, has ever reached 
his destination. Is it wise, or proj)er, to follow up a 
system, which, without bringing benefit on the army 
at large, causes the destruction of so many individuals ?" 

" There is one resource left," replied Burgoync, " to 
which, though I use it witii reluctance, it has become 
necessary to liave recourse. I do not tliink it will fail 
me ; and if my expectations prove well grounded, then 
are we safe." * 

" Name it !" exclaimed the generals in a breatli. 

" There, gentlemen, you must excuse me," replied 
BDrgoyne. " In tliis instance, so much must depend 
ujwn the prudence of the agent, that it were unfair 
towards him to create additional difficulties, by extend- 
ing my confidence to any besides himself." 

"Then why are we here?" asked Philips, angrily. 
" It is a mere mockery of a council of war, first of all 
to consult us, and then ncitlier to adopt our sentiments, 
nor offer reasons for tlieir rejection. For my own part, 
I wash my hands of all consequences, be they what they 
may !" 

" I called you together, sir," observed Burgoync, " witli 
no view whatever of seeking to share with you the rc- 
sjMiisibility wliich I alone must bear. Neither liavc I 
solicited your advice in any thing. I simply wished to 
make you acquainted with my own resolutions, and the 
causes which led to them. I consider it better, on every 
account, to abide the chances a few days longer, than to 
rush headlong upon certain destruction; for let mc 
remind you, that a great deal more depends upon us 
than a mere regard to our own preservation. From the 
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tirs-t, ours has been a force hazarded ; eircumstauce^a 
may occur to render its sacrifice eBseutial. Are we not 
a subsidiary corps, and nothing else, — an army of diver- 
sion merely .' Supjxjse, tlien, we did retire at once, and, 
thougfh the matter is by no means probable, nucceedcd 
in reaching Canada, might not tlic safety of New York 
be compromised ? No, no. Whilst the faintest hoi>e of 
successful resistance coirtinucs, we must not {lermit 
Gates to detach a single man to reinforce Washington ; 
— ^therefore 1 say again, tliat nothing remains for us ex- 
cept lo abide where we are, till the eflects of a plan, of 
the miscarriage of which I entertain little dread, be as- 
certained." 

Wliethcr the tone in whidi this was uttered, satisfied 
them that remonstrance was useless; or whether they 
were disgusted by the manner in which tlicir advices 
had been rectuved, I do not know ; but Burgoyne no 
sooner ceased to speak, tlian his council withdrew. 
The}' retired througli a door opposite to that bchir 1 
which we were standing; and they had no sooner done 
so, than we entered. The general started, but recognis- 
ing us instantly, held out his hand to my conductor, and 
exclaimed, " AIi, Frascr, how I rejoice to see you ! You 
at least can feel for my situation; and w^hat a situation 
it is ! Witliout a hope of victory, with hardly a chance of 
escape, how am I to act, or where am I to turrf ? If I 
request advice or assistance from them, they cast in my 
teeth that my own indecision has brought about all these 
misfortunes ; yet not one among tliem had the candour 
to speak out, when my proceedings were, what tliey are 
now pleased to term, dilatory, and my councils waver- 
ing. And even now, God alone can tell whether I act 
rightly. Perhaps I ought to regard the matter as hope- 
less, and retreat at once, whilst yet there is a chance of 
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iindin;v the bridge entire, and the opposite bank unoccu- 
pied." 

" I am afraid, sir," replied Fraser, " that you have al- 
ready ^onc too far to recede. To-night, no movement 
either to tlie front or rear could Ixj made, without sacrl- 
ficiii!Qf your wounded, and abandoning all your stores; 
and to-morrow, if the enemy l)c the men tliat I take 
them for, we sliall have otlier work upon our hands. 
Permit me to add likewise, tliat tliis is no time for inde- 
cision. You have just declared to the generals your de- 
termination of abiding tlie result where you are ; you 
must not supply them with an additional handle against 
you, by revoking that determination, at least immediate- 
ly." 

" Then you overheard our deliberations ?" asked tlie 
Sfencral. 

"In part I did,' replied Fraser, "though only in 
part." 

" I :im glad of it," exclaimed Burgoyne; " for you, at 
least, will do me justice, let the result be what it may. 
Vou can testify how cruelly 1 have been tliwartcd, how 
burbiirously browbeaten, at a moment when above all 
others unity of councils was recpiired. Oh, Fraser, if 
you viduc your own peace of mind, never listen to the 
whis|iers of and)ition. No man can tell the miseries of 
cominanfl, till he has experienced them, — no man." 

" But your plan, sir," said Fraser, interrupting him, 
and anxious, as fiir as miglit he, to conceal Iiis agitation 
from me : " it is high time to thbik of that; and here is 
your messenger, ready and willhig to execute your or- 
ders, or i)crish m the attempt." 

" True, true," said the general, " I had forgotten that. 
If it succeed, we may yet escape the toils ; — but that if, 
Fraser !" 

" It nmst succeed," exclaimed Fraser, " it cannot fail of 
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succcsr^, provided only it be acted upon immediately. 
But there ought to Ik? no farther wavering — let the 
yonuu: man receive his instructions, and set forth on tlie 
instant." 

The general paused, as if to consider this proposal, 
the varying expresi<ion of his countenance bearing testi- 
mony to the wavering nnture of his thoughts. " The 
plan must lie followed up,'* said he at length, " but not 
with imnccessary precipitation. Mr. Macdirk must 
pass over under tlie eyes of botli armies, and that can be 
done only m tlie day. It were madness, moreover, to 
set out upon so critical an adventure till tlie position of 
the enemy's posts has been ascertained ; and the delay of 
one day more can do no great harm. Besides, tlie Ame- 
ricans may think fit to offer us battle again to-morrow, 
and success on our parts would render the stop altoge- 
tlier unnecessary. Not a word, Fraser," continued he, 
ohscjrving that my relative was preparing to remonstrate ; 
" my mind is fully made up ; he shall not set out to- 
night. And now, gentlemen, to supper. Whatever my 
stock affords shall be laid before you ; for myself, I must 
firo forih and see how matters proceed in tlie camp." 

The general waited not for a reply, but immediately 
withdrew. 

" There goes as good and as brave, and withal as am- 
bitious a man," exclaimed Fraser, " as any in the British 
army ; yet no more fit to hold a separate command than 
the meanest sentinel who serves midcr him. That he 
possesses talent of a high order, all the world knows : — 
he is eloriuent, humane, and as a second unrivalled ; but 
responsibility is a load under which he cannot bear up, 
and hence all his natural abilities go for notliing. What 
a career of glory was before him, had he possessed nerve 
enough to follow it up ; and now (xod grant tliat botli he 
and his army become not in the end, objects of compas- 
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sioii to their friends, and of triumph to thoir enemies ! 
But lot us adjourn to my tent. I know tliat tJie jK)or 
man faros as liardly as any soldier in Uic line ; tlicrc is 
^onl»'Thin^f left behind, 1 believe, in my canteen — let us 
contjjmc that, and spare his scanty stock." He turned. 
.s he spoke, towards the door, and I follo\v(;d him with 
Ihe intention of uemg liis guest for tlie night, both at bed 
and beard. 



CHAPTER XI. 

We had arrived at the entrance hall, and were pre- 
paring to (piit the house, when tlie sound of female voices, 
one in evident distress, arrested our attention. Wc 
paused, irresolute whether to enter the chamber from 
which the weeping proceeded, or to pass on at once to 
Fraser's quarters, when tlie door was suddenly opened, 
and the Baroness Reidesdel presented herself. She in- 
stantly recognised Fraser, and begged liim, " for God's 
sake, to come in ; — for I am in a sad plight," continued 
she. " Here is poor General Fraser dying in one corner 
of my room, and Lady Harriet Ackland frantic for the 
loss of her husband in aiiotlicr ; besides a number of un- 
fortunate gentlemen, all more or less severely wounded, 
thrown in a great measure upon my attentions." There 
was no resisting tliis appeal ; so we followed our conduc- 
tress, to become witnesses of a scene, the recollection of 
which is not likely ever to pass from my memory. 

In a small chamber, the eartlien floor of which was 
but scantily covered with straw, lay seven officers, two 
of whom, tlic German (Vlonel Breyman and our own gal. 
lant brigadier, were already in the agonies of death. The 
colonel, whose wound was in the head, appeared to suffer 
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no pain ; a heavy brcatliing alone, with an occasional 
quiver of the hj), giving testimony that life had not tie- 
parted ; tlic general groaned audibly, like one in acute 
torture ; and spoke from time to time with the ht.-ong 
voice of a man whose sutleriiigs promised to endure n):in} 
hours, though deatli must in the end remove them, f l< 
had received a nmsket ball in the .sii\', which paisscc' 
completely through the body, rupturing the stomach in 
its progress ; and he now lingered on, j mai ivr to pangs 
as violent as such a .vound was calcu^atea ?.o produce. 
Nearly opposite to hun sat, or rather reclined, I^ady 
Harriet Acklimd, on one end of a couch, her face buried 
in her handkerchief, and sobbing audibly; whilst the 
Baroness ReidcsdePs children were lying, like seraphs in 
the midst of carnage, sound asleep upon the other. 
Major Ackland, it appeared, had been wounded in the 
late action, as common rumour reported, mortally : at all 
events he had fallen into tlie hands of tlie Americans, and 
was now a prisoner. It would be hard to determine 
which of these persons appeared to me most de8er\'ing of 
compassion. The wount'ed men were, doubtless, suffer- 
ing, many of them, all that the body can endure of tor- 
ture ; but Lady Harriet's was an agony of mind, in com- 
parison of which tlie most acute bodily pain were trifling. 

" I must go to him," cried she ; " wherever he is, and 
whatever his fate may be, I must share it. The Ameri- 
cans cannot be so inhuman as to refuse permission to a 
miserable wife, to attend the bed of her dying husband. 
Oh, God, that 1 could but see him ! — one word, one look 
of his, would be to me a consolation tlie most unspeaka- 
ble." 

It was in vain that the baroness used every soothing 
and consolatory expression which a compassionate heart 
could dictate, api^ealing to us, as to persons well ac- 
quamted with tlie trutli, to confirm her assurances of the 
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major's safety. Like Rachel weeping for her children, 
Lady (Lirrict refused to be comforted ; and tijouyii we 
were not scrupulous in passing the rigid hue of truiii in ii 
cause so holy, even our asseverations were thrown uwjiy 
uiK)ii her. Every moment during which she was uhsent 
from her wounded husband t^ecmed an age ; and ut last 
it was agreed upon amongst us, that to offer farther op- 
position would be useless. TJiough extroniuly delicate 
at the best, and at present far advanced in a state of 
pregnancy, she determined to brave all the hazards oi' 
the night, and tlie enemy ; and, throwing a loose (rloak 
about her shoulders, to make her way, as she best could, 
within the American lines. One consideration, and one 
only, induced her to pause for a few moments. It was 
suggested tliat a letter of recommendation from General 
Bur^royno to General Gates would at least secure for her 
civil t.eatuient at the outposts ; and as Fraser vol unlet red 
to procure that letter, she consented to remain wliere she 
was till he sliould return. 

Whilst tlie miliappy lady sat in a state of comparative 
calmness, tlie attention of all present was painiully turn(*d 
to General Fraser, who retained even to the last moment 
the feeling of the soldier and the gentleman. Tiicaigii 
racked with bodily pain, he looked up from time to lime 
only to express his sorrow that he should tluis intrude 
upon the Baroness, and his sense of her extreme kind- 
:aCss: and then his tlioughts seemed to wander to other 
scenes, aiid t}»e name of his wife rose, as it were, invo- 
luntarily to his lips. " Oil, fatal ambition!" ciied be, *'• a' 
how much happiness hast thou robbed me ! Alas ! my 
poor wife, — who will comfort her when she hears of 
this ? — and my children, — God, be tliou their guardian ! 
To thee, and to my couiUry I coinmend tiiem." Tlien 
suddenly changing liis t]>cine, he exclaimed : " P«x)r 
ourgoyne! tell liim tlia 1 felt tor him even in my dyintr 
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moments ; and say, that I made it my last request to be 
buried at six o*cIock in the evening, in the redoubt which 
crowns the hill on our right It is a foolish wish ; but I 
fiuncy that I shall sleep soundly there, because my brave 
feDows built it, and will, I am sure, maintain it.** All 
this was spoken calmly, resolutely, and in the tone of one 
aware of his situation , and if there occasionally broke 
from him some hasty expression, no one could doubt that 
reason enfeebled by bodily pain gave birtli to it. Poor 
^low ! he lingered on till eight o^clock in the morning, 
and then fell asleep. 

In the mean while, Fraser had not been neglectful of 
the charge assigned to him, nor Burgoyne backward in 
furnishing the letter of recommendation to the American 
general. The former returned in as short a space as 
could have been expected, with the document in ques- 
tion ; but the lady*s grief again assumed the most dis- 
tressing appearance, when he assured her that to pass 
the line of advanced sentries this night was impracticable. 
The safety of the whole army required, tliat for the 
present no intelligence of its change of ground should 
reach the Americans ; and hence the most positive orders 
had been issued, tliat no one, on any pretence whatever, 
should quit the camp. As there was manifest reason in 
this, even Lady Harriet, as soon as the first burst of dis- 
appointment passed by, could not refuse to see it ; and 
ahe strove from that moment not only to moderate her 
' awn griof, but to assist in alleviating the sorrows of her 
mutilated acquaintances. 

Of the issue of this lady*s interesting story, a few 
words will suffice to remind you. Having waited witli 
exemplary patience'till a late hour on the following day* 
she was forwarded with a flag of truce, and, embarking 
in an open boat ro?7ed by two common sailors, proceeded 
down the river. Torrents of rain descended, from which 
20 
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alone, under other circumstances, she would have shrunk; 
but at present her whole soul was engrossed by one idea, 
only, and she pushed on, reaching the point of her des- 
tination at ten o'clock at night Fortunately for her, 
the American outpost in front of which she presented 
herself, was commanded by a brave and generous officer, 
Major Dearborn ; who received her with all the deference 
due to her rank, and furnished her with such accommoda^ 
tions as- his hut afforded. She remained there till the 
morrow, her anxiety being in some degree relieved by 
his assurances that her husband's wounds were not se- 
rious ; and she finally reached the American head quarters 
in safety, where the utmost kindness was shown to her. 
I need scarcely add, that the flattering accounts which 
she received of Major Ackland's condition, proved to be 
well founded. He had been shot through both legs, but 
was doing well ; and he returned with his amiable and 
heroic wife to England, as soon as the army of which he 
formed a part, obtained its Uberty. But to return to my 
own narrative. 

Having spent some hours with the Baroness Reidesdel, 
and done our best to comfort both her and those about 
her, Fraser and myself adjourned to our original place 
of destination, the tent of the former. It was but a 
cheerless habitation, destitute of every thing which the 
common world calls comforts ; yet we entered it with a 
feeling not greatly removed from satisfiu^on, inasmuch 
as we found in it at least a place of temporary refuge 
from scenes harrowing 1o the best feelings of our nature. 
** This is a cold welcome, Macdirk,*' said Fraser ; ^ yet 
it is the best that I iau give. I beUeve there still re- 
mains a morsel or two of salt junk, with a pint of rum, 
or thereabouts; and since we cannot command better, 
why we must be content with what we have." So saying, 
he ordered his servant to produce the viands ; and though 
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they were coarse enough, heaven knows, and far from 
being superabundant, we were too thankful for any 
means of allaying the cravings of hunger, to experience 
or express the slightest dissatisfaction with our fare. 

Our scanty meal Wing finished, we naturally entered 
into conversation touching the state of the army, and the 
prospects both of it in general, and of ourselves in par- 
ticular. " Perilous as your undertaking is," observed 
zny companion, " I am by no means sure, that it is not, 
aiter all, an enviable one. It is true, that you run some 
risks. A single imprudent act or hasty expression will 
betray you, and in that case your death is unavoidable. 
Bat your imprudence must be extreme indeed, if it lead 
to this ; and then, should you succeed, how great will 
be your reward ! On our side, again, what is there to 
cheer or enliven ? Twice foiled in action, destitute of 
provisions, stores, and resources, harassed on all sides 
by flying bodies of the enemy, and commanded by men 
who know not their own minds for an hour ; to what 
can we look forward, except to fresh disasters, and in 
the end perhaps to a shameful capitulation 7 Even your 
mission, on which I have hitherto counted so much, will, 
I am satisfied, lead to nothing. No, no, the happy mo- 
ment has escaped us, and no exertions, however spirited, 
can now bring it back." 

^ Then why not say so to the general at once ?" ask- 
edi. 

. "• Because such an opinion coming from me, would 
deprive him of all self-command. Besides, things may 
fijl out in our favour, of which we dream not at present ; 
and whilst the shadow of a chancn remains, Burgoyne 
must be supported." 

" And supported at the expense of my honour, cer- 
tainly," said I, — " perhapa of my life." 

^ Your honour runs no risk," replied he, ** whilst you 
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act ill obedience to your chiefs orders ; — ^your life, as I 
have already observed, is in your own keeping." 

" But why pursue this wild scheme, if things really 
be, as you represent them, hopeless ? Why not try 
what an Indian can do ? nay more, why not allow me 
an Indian for my guide ? and I will set off cheerfully on 
the instant. It is to tlie pretended desertion, and to it 
alone, that I object" 

" Will your objections cease to operate, if I lay before 
you convincing proofs that there is not an Indian attach- 
ed to the army, who is not a traitor ?" 

I replied, that such a conviction would certainly go 
far towards allaying my scruples, and reconciling me to 
any thing. 

" Tlien your scruples will not long torment you," said 
he. " You have observed a remarkable warrior in the 
general's suite, — one Eagleswing, as he calls himself, 
a chief of the Six Nations." 

I recollected him perfectly ; indeed, it was impossible, 
having seen that man once, ever afler to forget him. 
Among a people celebrated for the exact symmetry of 
their persons, Eagleswing deserved to be pronounced 
positively handsome. Tall, graceful, formed for feats 
both of agility and strength, he possessed a countenance 
endowed with an expression of singular aoateness, and 
an eye which, whilit it shunned the gaze of the indivi- 
dual on whom it was turned, seemed to read his very- 
thoughts, and penetrate his most secret wishes. ' From 
the opening of the campaign, he had attached himself 
in a remarkable manner, to the person of the general, 
to whose interests he professed, and indeed appeared, to 
be devoted; and his influence among his countrymen 
being: allowed to be very great, the general scrupled not 
to bestow upon him a large portion of his confidence. 
Of this no secret was made ; indeed, the general himself 
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spoke openly of the Indian as one of the most useful 
functionaries in the army. But there were uot wanting 
persons who viewed the red warrior with an eye of 
strong suspicion ; and now for the first time I learned, 
that my relative was of the number. 

"- Are you aware,** continued he, ** that all our mes- 
sengers, not one of whom has succeeded, went under 
the guidance of an Indian, recommended by that per- 
son ? This may amount to no charge against him, I 
allow ; yet, is it not singular, that our plans should have 
been so aptly frustrated this morning ? I know that 
Elagleswing was made acquainted with them.*' 

" What you say,*' replied I, ** affords strong ground 
of suspicion, doubtless, but suspicion is not proof. You 
promised me proof of the Indian*s treachery — ^let me 
have it** 

** On more accounts than one, I will at least make 
the attempt,** replied he. " Take this rifle,** handing me 
at the same time a short fusee, and arming himself with 
another. ** Your dirk is, I see, in your belt ; now follow, 
and do as I do, without asking a question.** 

He rose as he spoke, and we sallied from the tent. 

I was at no loss to conjecture that our expedition was 
both a secret and a hazardous one; nor did any great space 
of time elapae ere I discovered its object. Instead of 
passing openly through the camp, or along the line of 
advanced sentries, we struck off directly towards the 
rear, till we had passed head quarter house, when we 
turned suddenly to the right, and made for the point 
where the Indian huts were established. As we ap- 
proached these, a double share of caution became neces' 
sary. Though it is not customary among the savages 
to preserve a regular watch in their encampments, I 
need scarcely say, that he who seeks to traverse them 
unobserved, must adopt every imaginable expedient to 
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tshun observation ; for their acuteness of sense surpasses 
every thing of which a European can form a conception, 
and the slightest noise is ahnoet sure to be overheard. 
With the habits of Indians, however, Fraser was fami- 
liarly acquainted. He squatted down as soon as he had 
arrived within a certain distance of their tents, making 
a motion to me to follow his example ; and our ap- 
proaches were thenceforth made slowly, silently, and 
painfully, not upon our hands and knees, but upon our 
bellies. In this manner we dragged ourselves over the 
surface of the ground at a rate so tardy, as to be our- 
selves scarcely aware that we made any progress, till we 
reached the exterior of a tent, detached from the rest, 
within which it was easy to perceive that several per- 
sons were assembled. Fraser touched my arm, as a sig- 
nal to keep perfectly still, but to be ready for all chances; 
and then gently raising one comer of the canvass, all 
that was within became, in a moment, perceptible. 

We saw before us a group of five or six savages, con- 
spicuous among whom was Burgoyne*s confidant They 
were seated round a dull fire, smoking with all the com- 
posure for which the red men are renlarkable ; and, for 
many minutes after we had attained our stations, a pro- 
found silence reigned among them. At last £!agleswing 
spoke. As he addressed his companions in the language 
of his tribe, his speech was to me without meaning ; but 
I could perceive from the involuntary pressure of my 
companion's elbow against my side, that he perfectly 
understood it. Well pleased with this, I lay quite still, 
looking with intense interest at the scene before me ; 'and 
truly it were not easy to conceive one more remarkable, or 
more worthy of a master's pencil to represent it The 
persons before us were all bedizened with the war paint, 
which gave to tlieir naturally savage countenances an 
expression absolutely ferocious. A loose cotton aqiu^ 
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thrown carelessly over one shoulder, and twisted round 
the loins, so as to cover half the upper limb, formed the 
only garment which sheltered them from the influenoe 
of the weather ; for the moccasins, in which their feet and 
ankles were wrapped, were intended rather to shield 
them in the rough passes of the forests, than to protect 
them from cold or wet. Their heads, again, bald except 
at the crown, were left wholly exposed, except that a 
bunch of feathers barbarously surmounted the knot 
of long lank hair in which they prided themselves. 
They sat upon the ground, each man's tomahawk and 
rifle laid carefully beside him, and their attitude was il- 
lustrative at once of extreme indolence, and the capa- 
bility of assuming in a moment its very opposite. A 
profound silence reigned whilst Eagleswing spoke, the 
pipes being laid aside that nothing might call off atten- 
tion ; and when he concluded, an obscure sound, resem- 
bling rather the snort of a horse than any thing else in 
nature, gave assurance that his address had been well 
received. This was hint enough to Fraser. Once more 
he pressed against my side with his elbow; and letting 
the curtain fall gently, began to steal silently to the rear. 
f followed his example in the same manner in which he 
set it, and in a few moments we were sufficiently re- 
moved from the hut to permit his speaking. 

»* Thank God ! Macdirk," said he in a low whisper, 
"• that we took this precaution. There is no room for 
explanation now ; but follow me, and whatever you see 
me attack, be sure to aid me in destroying it The 
scoundrel shall be taken in his own snare, or I am not 
the man I used to be." 

Without waiting for a reply, Fraser set off at a rapid 
pace ; and I kept up with him, surprise itself being 
scarcely allowed to operate, so abrupt and unaccountable 
seemed to me the whole series of operations. 
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A few minutes' walk brought us to an open thicket, 
considorably in advance of the camp, and, as the light 
of the stars enabled me to distinguish, above half mus- 
ket shot from the right flank of the redoubt. At the 
edge of the thicket stood a sentry, who challenged as we 
approached ; but Fraser instantly squatting, caused me 
to do the same, and we lay motionless, and almost 
breathless for several seconds. By and by the man, 
whose attention had evidently been attracted, began to 
relax from his attitude of watchfulness. Casting a care- 
fill glance around, and seeing nothing, he once more 
shouldered his arms, and turning to his Icfl, began to 
walk backwards and forwards, as he had previously 
done, on his post. We took care not to neglect the op- 
portunity thus furnished. Advancing in the same quiet 
way in which we had approached the Indians* tent, we 
succeeded, after sundry pauses, in gaining the wood ; 
and diverging as near to the soldier as prudence would 
allow, we lay down, — why, or for what purpose, I knew 
not. 

We had maintained this attitude rather more than 
half an hour, — on my part in a state of mute astonish- 
ment, on the part of Fraser in breathless anxiety, — when 
the attention of both was suddenly drawn to the rear, 
by a low, confused, and most unearthly noise. That 
which roused us was not lost upon the sentry, who did 
as he had done when we were approacliing. He halted, 
and challenged ; but in tlie present instance he appeared 
even more speedily satisfied than formerly, for almost 
immediately afler he resumed his walk. It was now 
our turn to be on the alert, and we were so. We looked 
abroad, and beheld a huge bear, moving slowly along 
the skirt of the thicket, and edging, as it were, by de- 
grees and in short circles towards the soldier. At this 
instant Fraser pulled mc by the coat, as if desirous that 
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I should be prepared to act Now the bear stood still, 
and now the sentinel in the ordinary coarse of his beat 
approached it, when my companion slowly unsheathed 
his hunting knife, and gathered himself up for a spring. 
I had no time to form so much as a guess respecting his 
design, when all at once he rushed from his ambuscade, 
mid the next instant was engaged in a close and despe- 
rate struggle with the animal whose extraordinary move- 
ments we had been watching. It was speedily ended. 
Before I could arrive to his assistance, he pierced the 
monster with many stabs, which, uttering a shrill cry, 
fell dead at his feet, and displayed the figure, not of a 
real bear, but of an Indian artfully disguised in the skin 
of a less savage animaL You will readily believe that 
my astonishment at this discovery was great, whilst the 
amazement of the sentry, who immediately recognised 
his officer, was not less so ; but the secret was soon dis - 
closed, and it proved to be one of the first importance. 

For some time back, such of our sentinels as occupied 
detached and lonely stations, had been observed to dis- 
appear in a very unaccountable manner. That the men 
had not deserted, we had the evidence, in many cases, of 
their own excellent characters, in all of the positions of 
their posts, for believing. It was not in our advanced 
chain that this occurred, from which, if desertion were 
the object, it might most easily be attained ; but invaria- 
bly in solitary spots ; usually in the rear, or on the flank 
of the camp, and always within the compass of our own 
ground. Numerous were the efforts made to account for 
the circumstance, all of which had hitherto proved una- 
vailing. If two men mounted together, nothing of the 
kind occurred ; if a patrol lay up in ambush, they disco- 
vered nothing, except occasionally a bear prowling near 
them ; but as sure as one man took upon himself the duty, 
so sore was he never to return. This happened so fire- 
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quently,'that at last men became timid of mounting ; nor 
could any but the bravest and best soldiers be persuaded 
to face a danger which they believed to bo supernatural. 

Our adventure this night unravelled the whole mystery. 
This bear, which had been seen so frequently, proved to 
be one of Eaglrawing^s followers, by whose tomahawk 
man after man had Mien ; and who, but for our oppor- 
tune visit to the tent of his chie^ might have pursued his 
bloody career to the close of the campaign. 

** I told you," said Fraser to me, " that there was not 
an Indian in the camp who would be found, on examina- 
tion, honest in any particular ; and here is proof enough 
that I was not mistaken ; but this is not all. Let us first 
cast this carrion where its companions may not be likely 
to find it, and then, as we return home, I will convince- 
you, that if the army is to be saved at all, it must be saved 
by you." 

As he spoke, we seized the Indian by the legs, and the 
sentinel lending his assistance, we soon dragged him into 
a close part of the thicket. That done, we left the man 
to his meditations, and following a course as tortuous as 
that which we had pursued in setting out, we arrived in 
due time, and in perfect safety, at the tent 

Of the conversation which followed, a few words will 
suffice to make you acquainted with the substance. The 
speech which we had overheard, and which was the 
cause of our extraordinary movements, contained, it ap- 
peared, nothing more than hints of some deep-laid scheme 
of treachery, the full object of which Fraser had been 
unable to discover, but to which the murder of the sentry, 
and the passage of the scout to the enemy*s camp, were 
to be the preludes. 

"And now," continued he, "as you professed your 
reeuliness to desert in the event of these men being found 
uofaithftil, it remains for me only to hold you to your 
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promue. For onee, I belief* tbatBn^goyBehu utedpni- 
dentlj. I eoQld not gMfaoT Aat tiw red Aii» kabir a^ 
thing of thisdeyioe; tukltllMt4>'e~i**>i?re«t fedenUj 
■ecore, Ihot it wiU tut be thwartedf OttmgSvnrf thktg 
will depend apon jtnmolf.' Bol it ■■ U|^ time to thBtk 
of seeking repos*. 1^ yeo) knd fafibablj to bo^ to-aor- 
rowwiUbe aday □fnoranmmiienctiHiib'WriaC^ty 
ta enter upon it irith BiindK and bodiap eoftehM bj4M 
mocb watchfiilliees." - - ■ - — 

He drew iaa oloKk BtBond Mm u he qaAe^^Bd 'irith 
aemacb coDtneea-aaif notiuiig out of the ordlnorf roQi 
tjneofevcDti llad ocoiined,tlue«himMQf at length npon 
the gromid. Tlioagh in no decree afibetsd by the drtfiv^ 
einesa of which be ooroplaioBd, I indinrtiTelj fidhnrad 
hie ezuDide ; and m <iAw minntea « IiNTy brealUiv 
wtthathewaaiBB 
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Being now left entire^ to my owl 
will not be am^riaed to Mm, thattb 
aumed a character, irtdoh, in qate'of a atrong ■onae'ttf 
bodily fetigne, dIbctwiHy-hiiidBred tkitp ftm Tiaitnlf 
tny eyelida. ft appealed to nw-a* if the ev«nls tt die 
pftat day, more paitiaiilBTlf the oecnnmaea of tho bat 
hour, were the mere ct e aUu ea ^ a diMrdeted Atiey-^ 
dretuna worlcei^ out in tbe&veraf*'iiKniing'a ileepinot- 
inalitieB invotring the maat impntont- filtnn oonaa. 
qnencea. ITio'aeetw in fte ho^ataU the qwrntgwine of 
Eagleawing, ^ aaieniUy of Nngea, iMtlL.tiw,nba». 
.quant deed of Uood, pB- ftwad Ihwaiahei m fhn mcMt 
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tioD, till I almost doubted whether I were not even now 
in a trance, from which it would be a relief of no ordi- 
nary kind to awake. Then, again, the thought of what 
to-morrow might bring forth, was not without its influ- 
ence. I felt myself pledged to an undertaking, than 
which I well knew that none oould be devised more ha- 
zardous ; and there were moments when my resolution 
wavered, almost to sinking, imder the prospect. More 
than once I was tempted to repair to the general's quar- 
ters for the purpose of retracting the consent which I 
had given. But the recoUectian that my honour was en- 
gaged, that my future prospects depended on myself and 
that a shrinking back now would effectually ruin them 
for ever — these considerations served again to steel me. 
Wearied out at length by so many distracting considera^ 
tions, I determined to think no more ; and I closed my 
eyes firmly together, as if the shutting out of all external 
objects would assist in dispersing a host of painful ideas. 
But my efforts proving useless, I ceased to make them, 
and rising in a sort of desperation walked forth. 

The night, which had hitherto been calm and clear, 
began now to assume a lowering and threatening ap. 
pearance. Dark clouds were gathering in the sky, and 
a low moaning of wind, the prelude to a storm, came up 
sullenly and hoarsely from the south. I cannot tell why 
these circumstances should have produced the smallest 
ei!ect upon me ; but certain it is, that I cxperienoed a 
positive relief from them. It appeared as if the tumult 
in my own mind had unfitted me from looking upon 
outward natiire, except in a state of uproar ; and as the 
wind became every moment more and more boisterous, 
my agitation gradually subsided. I walked about for a 
full hour watchhig the progress of the storm ; and I re- 
tired at last to enjoy a sound and refreshing slumber. 
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which the rashing of a heavy rain, and the boisterous 
roar of a tempest, contributed largely to prodoca 

Though the storm continued to rage with unabated 
fury, the troops, as is customary in such situations, got 
under arms an hour before dawn ; but instead of return- 
ing to the line as soon as the day broke, they merely 
piled their arms, and continued on the watch. The truth 
is, that the enemy no sooner ascertained the evacuation 
of our more advanced camp, than they possessed them- 
aelves of it ; pushing forward parties within musket-shot 
of our new alignement, between which and our pickets, 
as well as between several batteries on each side, an ir- 
regular fire of musketry and cannon ensued. For what 
piurpose this desultory tiraillade was kept up, it would be 
hard to say. On our parts, indeed, it was merely a mea- 
sure of defence ; for our men never fired till compelled to 
do so by the audacity of their assailants, and ceased again 
ajEi soon as the latter withdrew ; but the Americans per- 
sisted all day in drawing on useless skirmishes, which 
cost a few valuable lives both lo themselves and us, with- 
out producing any important result. Towards evening, 
however, both parties appeared to grow weary of so un- 
profitaUe a waste of ammunition. The enemy, having 
vainly striven to drive in a post which General Burgoyne 
ej^hibited a firm determination to maintain, all at once 
ceased their hostiUties ; and firom that hour till afler night- 
fall no firing beyond a distant and random cannonade 
took place. 

Things were in this state when Burgoyne, to whom 
the last wish of General Fraser had been communicated, 
issued orders for the assembling of a party to carry that 
wish into execution. As it was a matter of some mo- 
ment not to attract greater notice from the Americans 
than might be, the troops provided for the melancholy 
ceremony were few in number ; Fraser^s Marksmen only, 
21 
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with a few eompanies of light infantry, being employed 
on that service. We began to muster about half })ast 
five, at the door of the house where the gallant brigadier 
lay, and in a quarter of an hour after, his body, wrapped 
up in a sheet, and covered with a horseman's cloak, was 
brought out upon a rude bier constructed for the purpose. 
Four sergeant-majors belonging to his own division, were 
the bearers, whose moistened eyes and dejected counte- 
nances gave testimony to the sorrow that reigned within ; 
and the mourners were Gr«nerals Burgoyne, Philips, Rci- 
dcsdel, and Hamilton, with many others of the highest 
rank attached to the army. As soon as the body ap- 
peared, the word was given to move ; and a slow and 
mournful procession began, a few muffled drums beating 
tlie dead march, and an occasional low flourish of trum- 
pets sounding, till, having gained the base of the hill, on 
the summit of which the redoubt stood, the troops open- 
ed by sign to the right and lefl, and the bier with its at- 
tendants went forward. At the head of this iMirty walked 
Mr. Brudencl, the respectable chaplain-general of the 
army, who faltered forth, in a broken voice, the words " I 
am the resurrection and the life," till having reached tlic 
point where the grave had been dug, a general halt took 
place. Nothing could exceed at this moment the mourn- 
ful solemnity of the scene. In the midst of a furious 
tempest of wind and rain, and surrounded by men whom 
he had often led to victory, was the gallant Fraser com- 
mitted to the dust ; and as if these accompaniments alone 
had not been sufficiently impressive for tlie occasion, an- 
other was speedily granted. The enemy, who had plant- 
ed a battery upon a height immediately opposite to the 
redoubt, ignorant, no doubt, of the cause of the assembly, 
no sooner beheld a crowd of persons togetlier, than tliey 
<)]jened a heavy fire upon us. The balls struck repeated- 
ly into the mound of soil at the edge of the grave, casting 
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dirt into the faces botli of the clergryman and his auditors, 
whilst the wild whistling of the gale replied in melon, 
cholj cadence to the roar of the cannon which played 
upon us. Strange to say, however, not a man received 
an injury. The service was concluded, the earth piled 
upon tiie deceased, and the customary volley having been 
fired, the procession returned to its place of muster in tlie 
same order which it preserved when advancing. 

By the time we regained the little area in front of tlie 
liospitol, tlie sun had set^ and the last rays of twilight 
were rapidly departing. The storm, however, continued 
to rage with unabated fury ; and an occasional peal of 
thunder, so distant as to be with difficulty distinguished 
from a gust of wind, seemed to threaten tliat as yet it 
had by no moans reached its height. In the midst of 
this terrible strife of the elements, a variety of circum- 
stances took place, indicative of some projected change 
in the situation of the army. Multitudes of cars and 
horses, all of them loaded with baggage, began to assem- 
ble in rear of the camp ; the heaviest of the guns were 
quietly withdrawn from position, and several cases of 
ammunition being broken open, a distribution was made 
to the quarter masters of tlie various coups. By and by 
such of the sick and wounded as were in a condition to 
travel, were placed, with little regard to comfort, upon 
wagons, whilst the women and children were collected 
together, and directed to accompany the hospital. These 
tilings were yet in progress when a brigade of heavy in- 
fantry wound slowly past, taking the road which leads, to 
Fishkill and Saratoga, immediately in rear of which bag- 
gage, heavy artillery, sick, wounded, and women, be^n 
their confused but silent march. 

I was contemplating these movements with an eye of 
no common interest, when a sergeant called away my 
attention to other matters, by reminding me that tlie 
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luarksmeii were ordered to relieve one of the outposts 
on the left of the line, and close to the river. The latter 
corps had already assembled for the purpose, and I joined 
it just as it was preparing to move from its ground. 
There was nothing beyond the ordinary routine of duty 
in the events which immediately followed.. We traversed 
the camp, every comer of which seemed in a state of ac- 
tive bustle, and reached our station in safety, of which 
we took possession witii aU the fi)rm, or rather with the 
absence of all form, which characterises such proceed- 
ings ; and our sentries being planted, Fraser and myself 
sat down beside a little watch-fire, apart from the men. 

It was now, after having carefully ascertained that no 
curious ears were by^ that ray kinsman began to concert 
with me the more minute details of our project. He as- 
sured me that the moment for carrying it into execution 
had at length arrived ; that farther delay would render 
it, even if successful, of no avail ; and that the facilities 
afforded by our present situation of accomplishing one 
great point in it might not occur again. Finally, he put 
into my hand il piece of dirty paper^ covered with such 
scrawls as children usually produce, as my letter of com- 
mendation to Greneral Clinton, and urged me with great 
vehemence to desert on the instant. I could not hold out 
against his persuasions : I consented, and having done 
this, it W€i8 no hard matter to prevail upon me to make 
tlic act o£ desertion as palpable as possible.. The follow*, 
ing is the method which was adopted for that purpose. 

About midnight, or perhaps half an hour before, it fell 
to my turn to visit the sentries. . I had risen ftom beside 
the fire, and was already advanced some paces on my 
progress, when Fraser called me back, and speaking 
loudly, so as to be overheard by the men, desired that a 
patrol should accompany me. To this I objected as use- 
less ; but on his urging the matter warmly, and recom; 
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mending that a rccoimoisaiice be made to tlie front, I 
consented, though with much apparent reluctance. The 
Gonficquence was, tliat a corporal witli four privates be- 
came my companions, as they were afterwards zealous 
witnesses to my treachery. It was not a very hard 
matter to deceive these honest fellows. Perfectly unsus- 
picious of any sinister design, and accustomed to pay 
implicit obedience to their superiors, they were easily 
directed to act so as to sen-e tlio great object in view, 
without greatly endangering my personal safety. I led 
them just beyond the Hne of videttes ; when, pretending 
that it would be more prudent to feel our way singly, I 
caused them to separate. This done, we all advanced, 
when, gradually drawing near tlie corporal, I began to 
tamper with him, as if desirous of making him a com- 
panion in my flight. For a while, the man either did 
not or would not understand me ; he answered vaguely 
and confusedly, sometimes not appearing to see through 
my design at all, at others treating my proposals as a 
joke. At last I told him plainly, that I intended to abide 
b3' a ruined army no longer ; our cause was a falling 
one — ^thero was notbing to be gained by farther adherence 
to it, every tiling by adopting an opposite poUcy. The 
poor fellow stopped on hearing this declaration, and 
asked whether I were really serious : " Never more so 
in my life,'* answered I. " I am so far on my way to- 
wards tlie American lines, and I invite you to accom- 
pany me." 

" Not if a captain's commission were my reward," an- 
swered the bravo man ; " nor shall you pass, if I have 
the power to prevent it !" 

I had anticipated this, and, before he could bring his 
rifle to the present, I seized and endeavoured to wrest it 
from him. A brief struggle ensued, during which the 
piece exploded; and as I knew that tlie report would 
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bring' the patrol iimtantly upon me, I relinquished my 
hold and fled. The corporal pursued, shouthig loudly to 
his comrades; but as I was more lightly equipped, as 
well as fleeter of ibet, I speedily left him behind ; and the 
excessive darkness favouring me, I was soon beyond the 
reach of capture. Several ahots were indeed fired, the 
balls from which flew very wide of their mark ; and in 
ten minutes after the final arrangement of my plan, I was 
to all intents and purposes a deserter. 

Animated by the good fortune which had so far at- 
tended me, 1 pressed forward in better spirits, and with 
higher hopes of ultimate sueeess than I had yet ventured 
to encourage. Not that I was yet free from hazard ; there 
was at least as much danger of idling by the hands of 
the enemy *s patrols, as there had been from our own ; nev- 
ertheless I felt confident that no calamity would befiill 
me ; and I was not deceived. A short walk of little more 
than a mile, brought me in fi'cmt of an American out- 
post. I was challenged as a matter of course. I an- 
swered as the predicament in which I stood directed ; 
and it having been ascertained that I was alone, permis- 
sion was given me to advance. I did so, and for the first 
time in my life, found myself amidst a group of persons, 
every one of whom naturally looked upon me with an eye 
of suspicion. 

The treatment of deserters is, in all armies, arid under 
all circumstances, pretty much the same. The officer 
in command of the outpost having deprived me of my 
arms, and satisfied his own curiosity as to the corps to 
which I had belonged, the state of the British army, and 
the motives which led to my abandoning it, despatched me 
under an escort to the field officer of the night ; who, 
after compelling me to go again through the same ordeal, 
gave orders that I should be conducted without delay 
into the presence of General Gates. I was accordingly 
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led over ground with every foot of which I was but too 
well acquainted, though the arrangements introduced 
upon it were, indeed, very different from those which I 
had previously witnessed. The enemy now occupied the 
site of the encampment from which we had been com- 
pelled to retire on the 7th. Instead, however, of a scanty 
line of tents, barely sufficing to maintain a loose com- 
munication from flank to flank, I beheld the whole sur- 
face of the country swarming with troops ; whilst wig- 
wams, blanket huts, marquees, and other temporary 
domiciles, were every where huddled together in close 
and disorderly confusion. Hundreds of fires, likewise, 
were blazing, round which many companies, apparently 
destitute of shelter, were reposing. Guns, tumbrils, 
ammunition carts, and other carriages, blocked up every 
avenue ; and the neighing of horses sounded from all 
quarters, as if these animals had been extremely abun- 
dant It would have been a striking spectacle at any 
time, no matter how the individual might be circum- 
stanced that looked upon it ; but to me it possessed a more 
than ordimu-y interest I could not but painfully con- 
trast the strength of the enemy with our weakness, as I 
passed, not without difficulty, from lane to lane ; and I 
arrived at last in front of a spreading marquee, perfectly 
satisfied that even Sir Henry Clinton's diversion, if made 
at all, would hardly serve to deliver Burgoyne from the 
ruin that hung over him. 

The tent towards which our steps were turned, stood 
considerably apart from all others, and occupied the 
orchard from which the light troops had retired previous 
to the assault upon our lines late in the evening of the 
7th. At no great distance from it, though fiur enough 
removed to hinder a conversation from being overheard, 
sat a band of some ten or twelve dismounted troopers, 
smoking and chatting beside a large fire, the horses being 
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picketed cloie beside them ; whilst three sentinels pa- 
trolled backwards and forwards on all sides of it, so as 
to hinder any persons from approaching till they should 
have been previously examined. By these we were, of 
course, stopped; but my guide having explained his 
business, the sergeant was called, and we were conducted 
to the guards* station, where we sat down. Nor, to say 
the truth, was the pause thus granted by any means un- 
acceptable. I was well aware that, in order to effect my 
proper object, it would be necessary to impose upon 
Greneral Gates a story somewhat different from that 
which had amused his subordinates ; and though X had 
pretty well arranged beforehand all that I intended 
to say, still the prospect of a few moments to collect my 
thoughts appeared far from being unpleasant But it is 
no easy matter, under any circumstances, to obtain 
leisure for thinking in the company of North Americans; 
nor was I more favoured ia this respect than others. 
Endless questions were put to me, all of which I foimd 
it necessary to answer, till at last the return of the mes- 
senger, who had gone to make the general acquainted 
with my arrival, was looked forward to as a positive 
relief from immediate vexations. 

No great space of time elapsed ere he arrived, bringing 
with him an order for my introduction into the presence. 
This was speedily obeyed ; and I found myself the next 
minute standing in the heart of our enemy's camp, face 
to face with the officer commanding his legions. The 
marquee, though large, was a plain one. It was lined 
with a sort of blue striped cloth, and contained no otiier 
furniture besides a truckle bed, a table, with two stools ; 
and a solitary lamp, suspended from the cross pole, shed 
a not very brilliant light through it The light was,, 
however, strong enough to permit me to .observe, that 
the Midividual before me possessed a handsome counte- 
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nance and a commanding person. His ago appeared to 
be about fifty, perhaps a year or two under; and his 
manners were at once coiurteoua, gentlemanlike, and 
easy. There was no hauteur» nor the slightest affecta> 
tion'of hauteur about him ; indeed, the readiness with 
nrhich he invited me to sit down, and the familiarity 
with which he opened our conversation, struck me as 
passing, rather than keeping too much within, the line of 
dignity. It was easy to perceive from his style of dress, 
that if he had lain down at all, it must have been in his 
clothes. But for the abs^ice of his coat, for which a 
loose night-gown was substituted, he appeared ready to 
mount his horse at a moment's notice ; and a multitude 
of papers scattered upon his table, implied that his mo- 
ments of solitude were not spent idly. 

It is not worth while to lengthen out my story by de- 
tailing in full the particulars of the conversation which 
ensued. Enough is done when I inform you, that Greneral 
Grates, though affecting all the while the most perfect in- 
cUfference, did his best to draw firom me a true account 
of the situation of the British army ; and that I took 
good care to mix up just so much truth with falsehood, 
as at once to screen myself should the latter be detected, 
whilst by the former, I conveyed no information calcu- 
lated to injure my friends. With respect to the causes 
which led to my desertion, I stated that they were chiefly 
of a private nature, wrongs having been put upon me by 
my superiors, such as I did not choose to brook ; and I 
was particularly cautious not to drop a hint which might 
lead my interrogator to suppose that there existed in 
Greneral Burgoyne's camp a spirit either of alarm or dis- 
affection. Nay, I went farther. I assured him with as 
great an air of candour as I found it possible to assume, 
that even now I was but a half convert from loyalty ; and 
that though I had abandoned the king's standard, nothing 
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ahould ever induce me to carry arms ag'ainst my coun- 
trymen. In conclusion, I entreated his permission to re- 
tire to Philadelphia, where certain relatives by my mo- 
therms side were settled; and where I might follow the 
peaceable course of life which I had determined to adopt. 

The general heard me out with great patience, and 
witliout the faintest apparent reduction of his good hu- 
mour. He expressed his surprise, indeed, that I should 
be ignorant of matters which he very soon convinced me 
were well known to himself; but he threw out no in- 
sinuation as if he distrusted, far less that he had pene* 
trated my real designs. This was particularly the case 
on my denying all knowledge of an intended retreat 
during the night. "All my spies have assured me," 
said he, " that the British columns are in full march ; 
and my very patroles assert, that they have heard the 
rolling of gun earriagea over the noise of the storm." 

** It may be so," replied I, " but I deserted, as your 
excellency already knows, from a distant outpost : and 
I assure you, that, when I quitted it at least, nothing of 
the kind was spoken of there." 

" Nay, and their boats and batteaux," continued he, 
without noticing my reply, " are all in motion. There 
has been a splashing of oars in the water since sunset : 
did you not say that your post lay upon the bank of the 
river ?" 

General Gates was perfectly right Our boats had be- 
gun to move much earlier, and much more incautiously 
than they ought to have done, insomuch that the tumult 
occasioned by them, had been distinctly audible to our 
advanced sentries. I could not therefore deny the fact ; 
but I endeavoured to convince him, that such was the 
discipline maintained in the Britisli army, that neither 
inferior officers nor privates — ^that no persons' indeed, ex- 
cept those directly attached to headquarters, knew eitlier 
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of the designs of its chief, or the objects of any particular 
movements. 

" Perhaps so," replied he ; " yet other deseiiters have 
asserted, tliat the retrogression was openly spoken of in 
the lines, so early as noon." 

" That," answered I confidently, " is altogether a mis- 
take. I myself was accidentally an ear witness to the 
proceedings of a comioil of war, which, no later than the 
night of the 7th, came to the determination that -the 
army should hold its groun4 till supported." 

"And from whence?" asked Greneral Gates. I felt 
that I had committed myself; but I at once said, ** From 
the highlands, which, we are given to understand, are 
even now in the possession of a strong force from New 
York." 

The general looked at mc more keenly tlian he had 
yet done. •* You overheard this decision ?" 
" I did." 

^ Then what might be the meaning of that abortive 
concentration in the redoubt on the right of your line, 
towards dusk ?" 

I explained that also to him. — ^ A fimeral party !" ex- 
claimed he: *'Why did your general conceal the fact 
from me ? Had I been aware of it, he would have met 
with no interruption firom our artillery." I assured him 
that the fire had occasioned no loss ; and he expressed 
himself pleased at the intelligence. 

" Well, sir," continued he, ** as you arc the bearer of 
no very important or authentic news, I cannot profess 
the same satisfaction at your arrival amongst us, which 
I should have done had the c^ been otherwise; but 
every convert firom the principles of slavery to those of 
freedom, is welcome in the American camp. With re- 
spect to your intended removal to Philadelphia, that will 
be a matter for future consideration. You shall not be 
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compelled to bear arms any where, least of all against 
those whom you designate your coontrymcn ; it is not 
the custom in a free country to compel any man to serve 
against his inclination ; but for the present, you must be 
content to remain quietly in camp. What you have 
heard respecting the advance of a force from New York 
is not without foundation. Such a force is at this moment 
in progress up the Hudson ; and should you fall into the 
hands of any stragglers belonging to it, your fate would 
be certain. But it comes too late to bring any benefit to 
Greneral Burgoyne. Though you have not told me, I 
can tell you, that his case is hopeless. His troops are 
dispirited, his stores arc exhausted, his sick and wounded 
will be abandoned before to-morrow. Next day I shall 
overtake him endeavouring to force his way across the 
river ; and on the day following, he will be my prisoner. 
— And now you may retire." 

General Gates made a signal to the sentry, who imme- 
diately led me back to the body guard, by the commander 
of whom I was conducted to a tent already more than 
adequately filled by American dragoons. Here a blanket 
was spread for me upon the ground ; and here I spent 
the remainder of the night, in a frame of mind such as 
you may imagine more easily than I could describe. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

I had slept but little, and as a necessary consequence 
felt but little refreshed, when a loud rolling of drums and 
braying of trunipets roused me. The Americans, it ap. 
peared, whatever their merits in other respects might be, 
were hearty admirers of such of the king of Prussia's 
standing rules as it lay within the compass of their im- 
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perfect discipline to obey, and beat tlieir reveillies and 
tattoos just as regularly in camp before the enemy, as in 
garrison, when no enemy was within a hundred miles 
of tliem. The tumult of warlike instruments to which I 
now listened, gave, it appeared, the signal for their troops 
to stand to their arms ; and it was obeyed, if neither si« 
lently nor very orderly, still with promptitude, and much 
apparent willingness. 

Like the rest of the army, the troopers among who6i 
I had been lodged, sprang to Uieir feet at the first sum- 
mons. The horses, which had been picketed during the 
night under the slope of some broken ground, and had 
suffered considerably firom exposure to the weather, were 
speedily rubbed down, saddled, and in order ; whilst the 
men themselves, buckling on their accoutrements, took 
post beside them in readiness for service. Nothing, how- 
ever, occurred for some time. It was still pitchy dark, 
and tliough the wind had fallen, the rain still came down 
in toirrents, rendering every species of fire-arms in a 
great measure unserviceable. Tliese causes necessarily 
operated against an advance ; but I learned, that patrols 
were sent forward with a view of discovering whether or 
not Burgojme had really quitted his position ; and the 
boisterous exultation of those about me soon gave proof 
that the retreat of the British army had been ascertained. 

In the mean while day gradually dawned, bringing 
before me, as the light increased, one of the most re- 
markable spectacles which it has ever been my fortime 
to behold. The tents, marquees, and blanket huts, which 
had abounded on my arrival, were all gone ; they had 
been struck at the first beat of drum, and were now 
packed upon bat-horses and cars in rear of the lines. On 
the ground which they formerly covered stood numerouft 
columns of infantry, supported here and there by a few 
squadrons of horse; guns and tumbrils, limbered up and 
22 
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in order, occupied the intervals, whilst groups of general 
and staff officers were riding backwards and forwards, 
for the purpose, as it seemed, of ascertaining that mat- 
ters were in a proper train, or of rectifying such errors 
as might be detected. Of course, the appearance and 
bearing of the troops now around me presented a very 
remarkable contrast to those of the army which I had 
just quitted. Very few American corps seemed to be 
complete in any species of equipment ; fewer still were 
clothed in a garb at all resembling a imiform. The 
Continentals, as tlicir regular regiments were denomina- 
ted, wore indeed blue coats, and their belts, pouches, and 
firelocks, seemed to be made after the same fashion; but 
the under portions of tlieir dress varied in the most gro- 
tesque manner, whilst their hats seemed to have been 
gathered from a hundred different fields where a hundred 
different nations had fought With respect to the militia, 
again, notliing could exceed the clownish air that dis- 
tinguished them. They were arrayed, some in the 
costume of their every day occupations, some in hunting 
drosses, some in a sort of patchwork uniform, partly 
English, partly French, .whilst not a few would have 
been absolutely naked, but for blankets which they fast- 
ened about them, by thrusting their heads through a 
hole in the middle. In like manner, tlieir arms and ac- 
coutrements bore little resemblance to those usually car- 
ried by soldiers. Long fowling pieces and short rifles 
appeared in the same platoon, and even side by side. 
One man carried his ammunition in a leather bag slung 
at his back, another preferred a shot-belt, whilst a third 
was contented to make use of his pocket ; and as to 
bayonets, not one in a hundred possessed such a weapon, 
or bore a musket capable of receiving it. A very great 
number were, however, armed with long knives, which 
hung in tight waist belts; and several carried toma- 
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hawks, in the use of which I was given to understand 
that they were not less skilfiil than the Indians. 

In spite, however, of the total absence of all preten- 
sions to regularity, the American army was not to be 
despised ; or treated, even in idea, as a mere mob. It is 
true that in the niceties of parade movements, very few, 
even of the Continental regiments, could boast of much 
proficiency ; but they all, militia as well as regulars, 
seemed capable of preserving a good line, and of march- 
ing in column with strict attention to distances. More- 
over, it was easy to perceive, that they entertained the 
fullest confidence both in themselves and their leader. 
They conversed freely, it is true, in the ranks ; the mili- 
tia, in particular, appeared to set all attempts to preserve 
quiet at defiance ; but their conversation was bold, manly, 
and proud, implying not only a readiness, but an ardent 
desire to be led into action. Then as to numbers, I 
should conceive that this- single parade ground contained 
a force of not less than ten or twelve thousand men ; and 
I knew, from a variety of sources, that large detachments 
had been made, for the purpose of harassing and imped- 
ing the retreating army. Now the British general could 
not at this moment bring into the field more than three 
thousand five hundred men fit for duty: — what proba- 
bility was there, in case Grcneral Grates should act with 
promptitude, that the former could escape destruction ? 

With this strong impression upon my mind ; with the 
firm assurance that General Gates needed bat to push 
forward in order to fulfil the threat which he had lately 
uttered, I experienced no slight relief when I was told 
that the American army could not for one day at all 
events, probably for a greater space of time, quit its 
ground. By some oversight or other, the '^iroper autho- 
rities had forgotten to fbrnish the men with proTisions ; 
and tlieir last morsel having been consomed before noon 
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oil Uie 8th, no movement could be made till a fresh sup- 
ply should be issued out. The consequence was, that 
though of the position which Bnrgoyne had abandoned, 
as well as of about three hundred sick' and wounded men 
whom his necessities had compelled him to leave behind, 
(ironeral Gates took possession, and though he pushed 
light parties along the Dovaoote road, by whom several 
guns, which had upset on the march, and a good deal of 
baggagt;, were captured, the mass of his army was para- 
lysed ; and he saw himself in the unpleasant situation of 
a huntsman whose hounds drop the trail at the very mo- 
ment when he considered himself secure of his prey. 

To me, on the other hand, no contingency could have 
happened more cheering or consolatory. The intelli- 
gence communicated last night relative to the advance 
of a force from New York, was not forgotten : — could I 
but reach that force in time, Burgoyne might yet be 
saved. I knew that tlie attempt would be attended with 
imminent risks ; should it fail, and I be recaptured, my 
fate was inevitable ; yet the object in view was an im- 
portant one, and I resolved to devote myself to its attain- 
ment. From that moment all my thougiits were turned 
to the devising of some plan by which the vigilance of 
my guards might be eluded ; and the following was the 
result of my cogitations. 

Though exceedingly attentive in every other respect, 
the Americans, probably from the absence of power to 
act otherwise, had not furnished me with any change of 
habiliments since I arrived among them. My own, as I 
need scarcely say, were saturated with the rain ; I had 
slept in them thus, and thus they continued to hang 
about me : it was not, therefore, a very gross demand 
upon their credulity to pretend that a severe illness was 
the consequence. I began to shiver, drew close to the 
fire, spoke abruptly, and exhibited other symptoms of 
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indisposition, till at last the men, to whose charge I had 
been intrusted, became impressed with the idea which I 
wished them to receive. My case was immediately re- 
ported in the proper quarter, and an order arrived for 
my removal to the hospital. All this was exactly as I 
desired it to be. About ten o^clock in the day, I was 
placed with a detachment of sick in a covered wagon ; 
and before nightfall, found myself an inmate of a large 
mansion on the outskirts of the neat and flourishing 
town of Albany. 

So far my project had been crowned with success. I 
was freed from the vigilance of men whom it was not 
easy to deceive, and advanced twenty miles upon the 
journey which it behoved me to accomplish; but the 
difficulties which still stood in' my way, were of a nature 
not to be contemplated without the most serious appre- 
hension. In the first place, I was a patient in a public 
hospital, every room and ward in which was crowded 
with sick and wounded, nurses, and medical attendants ; 
whilst a military guard regularly kept watch over it, 
and sentinels patrolled backwards and forwards in fi'ont 
of either entrance. In the next place, I was at once 
ignorant of the route which it would be necessary to 
follow, and destitute of means of subsistence by the way ; 
for tlie high road would, I apprehended, prove impass- 
able, in consequence of the great traffic which at present 
prevailed ; and to purchase provisions any where, would 
unavoidably expose me to interruption. Nevertheless, 
the die was cast. I shut my eyes, as fkr as it was pos- 
sible so to do, against the contemplation of danger ; and 
turned my undivided attention to the discovery of some 
method of escape firom^ Albany. 

For the first day or two, every attempt to quit my 
ward was strictly prohibited. I was pronounced by the 
illiterate blockhead who attended me, to be labouring 
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under a rag^ngr fbver, and the slightest exposure to cold 
would, he declared, inevitably cause death. It was to no 
purpose that I professed myself convalescent ; he knew 
the state of my body a great deal better than I, and he 
purged, bled, and otherwise tormented me, tiU I almost 
caught the disease which it had hitherto been my busi- 
ness to counterfeit I need not pretend to describe what 
my feelings were under such circumstances. A thousand 
times I cursed my own short-sightedness, in having fallen 
upon a device, which, instead of advancing, threatened 
entirely to disconcert my project ; and many and varied 
were the schemes which I pondered with a view of ex- 
tricating myself from my present embarrassments. Of 
these, the first and most obvious was, to leap the window 
by nightj and to trust to duince, and the lightness of my 
own heels, for escape ; but the window, on examination, 
proved to be dosely fastened down, besides being secured 
on the outside by strong iron bars. Next, I thought of 
seizing the miscreant, and compelling him, by a threat 
of instant death, to guide me beyond*the town ; but that, 
too, would have been impossible, inasmuch as the room 
was occupied by at least a dozen persons in addition to 
myself Finally, thoughr quite alive to the disastrous 
consequences of delay, I learned to yield to circum- 
stances over which I 3)ossessed no control ; and during 
the whole of the 10th, lltli, and part of the 12th, I con- 
tinued a close prisoner. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

In the mean while, rumour oiler rumour, touching 
the state of affairs both in front and rear, poured in upon 
us, OS rivers whose banks are cut asunder inundate a level 
district. One day we learned that the American army 
was in close pursuit of Burgoyne, whom it was manceu- 
vriiig to surround in a position which he had assumed 
on the heights above Saratoga. By and by, we were 
informed that General Fellowes, with a brigade of one 
thousand five hundred men, had passed the Hudson, and 
taking post at the ford by which the British must ne- 
cessarily cross, cut them off from all chance of retreat by 
the route which they had followed in advancing. Next 
it was asserted, not only that Fort Edward, but that 
Fort George, the Carrying-places and Ticonderoga itself 
had fallen, and that every avenue of escape was effect- 
ually blocked up against the ill-fated invaders. All these 
rumours occasioned, as you may well believe, extravagant 
rejoicings among the men by whom I was surrounded ; 
but tliere came in one at last which affected them very 
differently, and rendered me more than ever desirous of 
escaping, if I could, from my detestable prison. 

It might be about three or four o'clock in the afler- 
noon of the 12th, when a crowd of country people entered 
the town, with intelligence that a formidable expedition, 
both of land and naval forces, was advancing firom New 
York. Forts Montgomery and Clinton had both been 
carried by assault ; Fort Constitution, abandoned by its 
garrison, was taken possession of; and Grovemor Clinton, 
the republican commandant on the station, being unable 
to hold his ground, there was nothing in the way to pre- 
vent the British leader from pushing direct upon Albany. 
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Great, indeed, was the consternation which this report 
occasioned, of the correctness of which no one appeared 
to entertain a doubt ; indeed to such a height was the 
alarm carried, that preparations began immediately to 
be made for the evacuation of the place. 

The confusion attendant upon these proceedings pre- 
sented to mc at length the opening for which I had so 
long panted. Ota guards, more anxious to hear the 
news, tlian careful of the trust reposed upon them, not 
only abandoned their posts, but left every door open. 
Medical men, nurses, and attendants were all agape; 
and tlie very sick themselves, such of them, at least, as 
were at all able to move, went abroad in search of par- 
ticulars which they had no means of learning within. I 
saw my opportunity at once, and I hesitated not to avail 
myself of it. Hastily throwing on my clothes, and arm- 
ing myself with a carving knife, I made a desperate rush 
from the ward, and hurrying down stairs, I gained the 
open air before my design could be guessed at. Once 
there, however, and for a time all difficulties were at an 
end. It is true that crowds of persons blocked up the 
street, hurrying to and fro in every direction ; but all 
appeared too much occupied with business of their own 
to pay any attention to me. I walked through the heart 
of tliem with a steady and deliberate step, unheeded and 
unchallenged, and gained the high road, which leads 
from Albany to Kingston, without a single accident be- 
falling to agitate or alarm me. 

Now then I began, as it were, to breathe with free- 
dom. Casting an anxious look behind, and seeing no 
one in pursuit, I quickened my walk into a sort of jog 
trot, which gradually became a run, — ^till at last I found 
myself scampering along at a rate which, had it been 
practicable to maintain it, must have soon carried me 
beyond the danger of recapture. Unfortunately, how- 
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ever, the scjvere discipline which I had undergone for 
no purpose, produced the very some effect which would 
have attended it had it been really required. I was en- 
feebled to a degree of which, till my strength was tried, 
I could have had no conception ; and at the end of a 
couple of miles foimd, to my extreme sorrow, that my 
usual ability to endure fetigue had departed. I was 
comi)elIcd through absolute exhaustion, not only to 
slacken my pace, but to sit down ; and I need scarcely 
say, that I did so in a state of violent mental excitation, 
which took away, in no trifling degree, from the bene- 
fits wliich might have otherwise attended the measure. 

It seemed, however, that afler so many trials, fortune 
was resolved at last to favour me. Not a human being 
made his appearance as far as my eye could reach, and 
I rose again soon aflcr the sun had set, to continue my 
journey. As I felt myself in some measure safe, that is 
to say, as I could discover no danger immediately at 
hand, I trudged on at once more leisurely and in better 
spirits, determined to halt no where, as long as my limbs 
would perform #hcir duty. It was a lovely night. The 
moon shone with uncommon brilliancy in a sky clear 
and cloudless, and the air, quiet as the breathing of an 
infant asleep, scarcely moved the foliage, which in great 
abundance shaded the road. My route, too, lay through 
a district, the singularly beautiful and romantic appear- 
ance of which could not be contemplated, even in my 
present perilous situation, with indifference. I need 
scarcely remind you, that the road from Albany to West- 
port, in what are called the Jersey highlands, conducts 
the traveller in a direction exactly parallel with the course 
of the Hudson— stretching sometimes along the very mar- 
gin of the river, and never diverging above half a mile 
from its bank. ^ 

Along this romantid road, and through this romantic 
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country, I held my course. There was a perfect silence 
around me, which neither the whispering of leaves, nor 
the monotonous rush of water, could be said with strict 
propriety to disturb. Few and far between were the hu- 
man habitations which I passed, in none of which the 
faintest symptom of living inhabitants could be discerned ; 
nay, I traversed several villages, without meeting with a 
solitary traveller, or beholding the glimmer of a solitary 
taper in a single dwelling. 

As I pursued my journey at a tolerably brisk pace, 
halting but rarely, and then only for a few minutes at a 
time, I calculated that full thirty miles had been accom- 
plished when the first streaks of dawn showed them- 
selves. I was then approaching a village, the name of 
which I afterwards ascertained to be Loonenburgh ; and 
feeling both exhausted and hungry, I determined, after 
a few minutes spent in deliberation, to ask for shelter 
and food from some of its inhabitants. 

I accordingly pushed forward, so as to enter the place 
just as tlic sun rose ; and seldom have I beheld a more 
attractive scene than his early rays rendered visible. 
The hamlet itself consisted of about ten or twelve dwell- 
ings, constructed, aflcr the manner of the country, en- 
tirely of wood. It was impossible to look upon the sur- 
rounding scene without contrasting painfully tlie condi- 
tion of the district as it now stood, with what it proba- 
bly would become, in case my mission produced its de- 
sired effect. However well-disposed the leader of an in- 
vading force may be, and I did not doubt that our com- 
mander was disposed to protect the country to the ut- 
most, it is not, as I well knew, practicable to hinder the 
followers of an army, if not the army itself, from com- 
mitting acts of outrage and rapine ; and I sickened as I 
thought of the ruin which, in all probability, hung over a 
spot at present so nourishing. Nevertheless, this was no 
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time for the indulgence of feelings, very amiable, no 
doubt, though not very profitable. I euppressed mine 
almost as soon as they arose, and walking forward to the 
cottage which stood farthest in the direction of my route, 
I knocked loudly for admission. 

It had struck me as somewhat remarkable, that though 
every other living thing was alert and on the move, not 
a human being seemed awake when I entered the village. 
Persons whose habits correspond with those of the in- 
habitants of Looncnburgh, seldom lie in bed after the 
sun has risen; and hence it was not witliout surprise 
tliat I found myself unsaluted as I traversed the common. 
My astonishment was, however, greatly increased, 
when, after knocking repeatedly, no notice was taken of 
the signal ; and I came at last to the conclusion that the 
place was abandoned. With this impression on my mind, 
I was about to resume my progress, when accidentally 
looking up, I beheld a human coimtenance peeping at 
me, with evident caution, from behind a window curtain. 
I waved my liand to make the individual aware that his 
proceeding had been detected ; and shouting loudly that 
I was a traveller sorely in want of rest and refreshment, 
I stood still to await the event. My appeal was not lost 
upon the person to whom it was made. In a few seconds 
I heard a step in the passage, which was followed by the 
creaking of a bolt in its socket ; and the door being open- 
ed, an old man presented himself with a ready invitation 
for me to enter. I was not slow in accepting it, but fol- 
lowed my conductor at once into a snug parlour, where 
the means of satisfying hunger were speedily set before 
me. 

As soon as the cravings of appetite were removed, I 
began to question my host as to the cause of his own ap- 
prehensions in particular, and the deserted appearance 
of the village in general. He^answered cautiously and 
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with apparent rdactance, throwing out hints of danger 
from all sides, and employing the expression " the ene- 
my** in so many contradictory fashions, that it was im- 
possible to guess to which party he intended it to apply ; 
but I gathered pretty wcU, that the people. of Loonen. 
burgh dreaded the republican, not less than they feared 
the royal troops, and more than half suspected, that in 
their hearts they were loyalists. The most acceptable 
intelligence, however, which I obtained from him was, 
that a fleet and army, under General Vaughan and Com- 
modore Wallace, were in successful and rapid progress 
up the Hudson, and that their arrival at Loonenburgb 
itself might be expected by the morrow at the latest. 
No time was granted to question the evidence upon 
which the above rumour rested, ere it received a direct 
and most imexpected confirmation. The old man was 
yet speaking, when the roar of a distant cannonade be- 
came audible, which he pronounced at once to arise from 
an attack by the British squadron upon the American 
works at Asopus. 

I cannot pretend to describe the effect which that 
most sublime of all earthly sounds produced upon me. 
I sprang to my feet with energies supernaturaUy renew- 
ed, and thrusting a piece of money into my hosfs hand, 
made ready on the instant to pursue my journey. What 
had I now to fear ? Ten miles of level road alone di- 
vided me from the great goal of my wishes ; and if for- 
tunc only favoured me as she had hitherto done, these 
would be compassed within the space of three hours at 
the farthest. The old man watched my proceedings 
with a subdued but sagacious look, and penetrated, be- 
yond a question, into my character and designs in a mo- 
ment — ^though he said nothing to imply this, but wish- 
ing me a pleasant journey, led me to the door, and deli- 
berately bolted it after, me. 
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With a step light and buoyant, m spite of the fatigucii 
of the previous niglit, I pressed forward. Five minutes* 
walk carried me clear of the village ; and I was already 
lialf way across the cultivated land, when accidentally 
looking back, I beheld, to my horror and dismay, a party 
of mounted soldiers advancing along tlie road beliind me. 
That I became visible to them at tlic same moment, there 
was no cause to doubt ; for though when I first caught 
Bight of them tliey moved leisurely and at a walk, lliey 
immediately put their horses to a trot, and rode towards 
me. What was to be done ? Had this accident occur- 
red at almost any other point, £ might have found shel- 
ter in the woods, and there baffled pursuit ; but now I 
was in the middle of an open plain, to traverse which, 
before I should be overtaken, appeared impossible. Dc- 
Bpair, however, gave me courage. I knew that should I 
fall into their hands nothing could save me. I deter- 
mined to make one effort for my own preservation, and 
I ran with all tlic speed of which I was master towards 
the nearest thicket. 

I had no sooner quickened my pace than a shout arose, 
which, beyond all question, marked me as the object of 
hot and desperate pursuit Tliis, for the first moment or 
two, acted as a stimulus to fresh exertions ; but the race 
was a very unequal one, for I was worn down witli past 
exertions, enfeebled by my sufferings in the hospital, and 
quite uicapable of keeping long at the top of my speed. 
Already I heard the clattering of horsc6*^hoo& in my rear, 
which approached every instant nearer and nearer, whilst 
the friendly thicket towards which my steps were turned 
seemed to increase rather than diminish its distance from 
me. I became desperate. I looked behind — the nearest 
dragoon was witliin two hundred yards of me, whilst tlie 
wood was fully five hundred ahead; and as my strengtlL 
and breath were both rapidly failing, I gave myself up 
23 
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for lost At this moment a chimce appeared, faint, in- 
deed, but still within the possibility of attainment ; and 
I grasped at it. A shallow ditch, or rather drain, ran 
through the middle of the field across which I was run- 
ning, and by bending a little to the left, I saw that I 
could interpose a hedgerow between me and my pursuers. 
I did so, and no sooner shut them out from sight than I 
plunged into the drain. There I lay pressed closely to 
the bottom, my person being barely screened by the low 
edges, in a state of feeling which my imagination itself 
cannot now conjure up, fkr less my powers of description 
delineate.. 

I had barely time to act thus, when the thunder of 
horses' hoofs became more and more terrible. Voices, 
too, were heard in loud and triumphant clamour, till the 
whole troop swept by witliin fifteen feet of the spot 
where I lay. How I listened to the receding noise of 
llie chase ! with what an agony of joy my heart beat, as 
it became every instant less audible ! till at last I ventured 
to look up, and received the assurance that my pursuers 
were gone. Now then was the time for me to act. I 
did not dare to rise, because I saw at a glance, that any 
attempt to traverse the open country must expose me, in 
case of their return, to immediate detection ; but judging 
from the direction in which it ran that the drain would 
lead to the river, I resolved to follow it I accordingly 
dragged myself along upon my belly a distance of per- 
haps a quarter of a mile, moving with extreme caution 
and no little difficulty ; and my labours were amply re- 
compensed by tlie conclusion to which they lod. I had 
not been mistaken as to the termination of the drain. It 
not only ended at the river, as I had supposed it would, 
but conducted me to a spot where a small boat, with a 
couple of oars, lay moored to the stump of a tree. In an 
instant the cord which fastened it was cut; in the next I 
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sprang into it ; and plying the oars with all my might, I 
was soon far beyond the reach of my mounted pursuers. 
Such was the last adventure worth recording, which 
-befell me during this memorable campaign. The Hud- 
son having been cleared of all American craft, by the re- 
ported advance of the British squadron, I met with no 
interruption during my solitary voyage, and I reached 
Kingston in safety a little before noon, in front of which 
Commodore Wallace lay at. anchor. I was received by 
both the naval and military commanders with the consi- 
deration which I had reason to expect from them. My 
credentials were examined and approved, my story lis- 
tened to with patience, and a promise made that Greneral 
Burgoyne's requisition would be attended to in due time. 
That time, however, never arrived. The 13th had been 
consumed in the capture of Kingston ; the 14th was de- 
voted to its destruction ; the 15th was spent I know not 
how ; and on the 16th orders to march on the morrow 
were issued ; but before that morrow came, the last act 
in this humiliating drama had been acted. Authentic 
intelligence reached the general, of the treaty which ren- 
dered Burgoyne and his brave army conventional prison- 
ers to the Americans ; and he returned with all possible 
precipitation, crest-&llen and humiliated, to New York. 



THE END. 
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